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how old was he? 


you see them. 


ART AND LETTERS 





You must either be an old soldier between 
seventy and seventy-five, or have chanced, 
like myself, to have rubbed shoulders from 
your youth up with the writers and artists 
of the last generation, to have known 
and have a clear recollection of Captain 
d’Arpentigny. Had I been ten years younger 
when I first saw him and had I. never seen 
him again, I should not feel quite sure 
about the real existence of this queer 
personage. I should wonder whether he 
had not been a mere creation of one of my 
childish dreams or belonged to one of the 
fairy tales they used to lull me to sleep 
with. 


I was eighteen when I made his acquaintance, in 1842, but the question 
Certain people have so long been old that you 
ask yourself if they were not born, by spontaneous generation, just as 
You cannot imagine them little naked babies, clinging 
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to a woman’s breast, laughing, crying, or playing. They seem to come 
from. some quarter where there is another way of entering the world 
than ours, and they slip into our atmosphere one fine day, or rather 
night, without our knowing how, while we are chatting with others like 
ourselves. These people are generally slender, very slender indeed, 
without being actually thin, tall or short as the case may be, but never 
changing, never putting on flesh. Their movements are slow, their speech 
is slow, not because they are tired, not because they are thinking of the 
past, or have plenty of time to look forward to, but because at the stage 
they have come to, they take the line of indifference, and do not believe 
anything worth the trouble of hurrying about. Their dress does not 
vary either. They have adopted it at a certain age, and always have 
it cut in the same fashion. 

I have always seen d’Arpentigny in a dark coat, with a single row 
of buttons, and hermetically closed right up to the neck, with trousers 
of the same colour as the coat, well-blacked boots, sometimes cut 
open at the toe, to ease the gouty foot. A high cravat of black poplin, 
or rather a regular military stock, stiffened inside with whalebone, a hat 
more shiny, by dint of brushing, than if it had been new, kid gloves, 
olive-green in colour, both too broad and too long, the whole of an 
irreproachable neatness, a triumph of manly pride over the constant 
worries of shabby gentility, such was the Captain’s invariable and legend- 
ary get-up. The hat was broad and flat in the brim, and underneath, 
above the high cravat, like an egg on top of an egg-cup, was the face. 
A strange face, too small for the tall and upright body, to which it 
seemed to have been added as a substitute for an earlier face, that had 
become worn out; a second-hand face that was not, so to speak, of the 
same sex as the man it belonged to, without a trace of beard and 
moustache, well washed, well soaped, well shaved, rosy, wrinkled in all 
directions, flabby, as though the bones had been -taken out, of the colour 
of calves’ lights. The cheeks slightly overlapped the famous cravat, nose 
and chin advancing towards one another, not to meet, but along parallel 
lines, and separated by pale lips which were always on the move as 
though seeking for the absent teeth. This face, when topped by the 
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hat, showed a little circular fringe of hair; when the hat was off, the 
hair was seen to be still fairly thick, raised over the forehead and brought 
back across the temples in the style of Byron and Chateaubriand, of an 
uncertain hue, now chocolate, now the colour of touchwood, now of old 
bronze, according as the dye which the Captain used was a few hours, 
a few days, or a few months old. For the Captain was not rich, as 
we have said, so that this dye was neither of first-class quality nor often 
renewed. Thus it gradually faded into the most unlikely hues for hair ; 
it was evidently in the last extremity that d’Arpentigny made up his mind 
to a fresh purchase. At such a time you would have fancied that he had 
suddenly remembered the necessity of dyeing, and that he had done it 
with all his might, so that the thing should last as long as possible. 
Those were the chocolate days. 


Why did a man like this, of-such keen intelligence, such lofty spirit, 


such delicate and refined wit, such luminous and kindly philosophy, persist . 


in this folly? Had he never been able to forget that, as a child (he had 
been a child, after all, and a very pretty child, too) he had represented 
Cupid at the feast of the Supreme Being? Or was it some lost lady-love, 
whose illusions he had tried to humour? And he had gone on with it to 
humour his own illusions. Certain natures, and those among the most 
distinguished, feel such shame at their physical degeneration, that they 
manage, aided by the courteous complicity of their friends, to hide it 
from themselves by artifices that deceive nobody. The Captain was one 
of these. He would have been none the less extravagantly grotesque if a 
certain grand air, enveloping his whole person, had not been a check on 
raillery. In that flabby wrinkled face were two little piercing eyes that 
seemed to say : ‘t Mark well, before you laugh, the man you have to deal 
with.” Indeed, the whole vitality of the man seemed to be concentrated, 
with almost dangerous intensity, in those beryl-coloured eyes. Any one 
not noticing their sweetness and keenness would have been a poor observer, 
When these eyes, now grey, now blue, now green, w:th a glint as of metal, 
wanted to see something and see it clearly, they became as brilliant as a 
pool of water under a blazing sun. 1 have only seen these same eyes in 
one other man—Gérard, the lion-slayer. When the latter talked about 
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his hunting with his girlish voice, broken by a dry consumptive cough, 
when he said to you : ‘‘I waited, to shoot the animal, for the moment 
when, after catching sight of me, he raised himself on his fore-paws 
and rushed at me, and I then aimed straight at the base of the forehead,” 
you at once understood the superiority of certain little human eyes over 
the big eyes of a wild beast. 

But I was a youngster when I got acquainted with Captain d’Arpentigny, 
disrespectful in a less degree than the youngsters of to-day, but still 
sufficiently to seek first for the ridiculous aspect of my fellow-creatures. 
So my comrades and I had invented stories about the Captain’s head and 


we had ultimately decided that it had not always belonged to him. You 


must know that though this man had never looked a lion in the face, he 
had seen still more terrible things, he had seen the retreat out of Russia. 
Instead of asking the Captain for the story of this Iliad, as grand in its way 
as Homer’s, as all we thought of at our age was laughing, we made believe 
that he had had his head carried away by a cannon-ball, right in the middle 
of the neck, and that the Emperor having ordered his army-surgeons to 
make him fresh men as best they could, out of wounded men and corpses 
even, one of the surgeons had very cleverly cut, from a trunk without arms 
or legs, a head still breathing, and had stuck it on the Captain’s neck. 
This head had grown on all right, but the cold had stiffened it and it 
had never been able to move to right or left. What is more, it was 
the head of a mere beardless youngster, a drummer or fifer, in which 
the strange operations it had been subjected to had completely destroyed 
all germs of a beard. As, however, the Captain had gradually returned 
with his new head to warmer countries, the head had thawed and had 
then become flabby, remaining smooth and rosy, with pale and brilliant 
eyes, keeping the double reflection of what had kept them open so many 
days and nights, snow and the flash of cannon. Such was our story; 
it was not very original, but it sufficed to recall the personage to those 
who had seen him. 

Now add to this sum total one physical detail of absolute perfection. 
Who would ever have supposed that those olive gloves, too long and too 
big as they were, served as the case for real marvels : I mean the hands. 
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THE HAND 


Long, tapering, rounded hands, white as the breast of a chicken, covered 
with little dimples, with lissom fingers, ending in pink almond-shaped nails; 
hands on which neither age nor rough weather had taken effect. I need 
hardly say the Captain appeared not to know that he possessed these pretty 
hands, of which, however, he took the greatest care, and which would have 
added to the unction of a prelate. They were indeed hands made on 
purpose to gather feminine souls into the fold, and offer them up every 
day as a bouquet to the Lord. From the moment you caught sight of the 
Captain’s hands, you saw him under an entirely different aspect from that 
which had struck you at first. He became that rare being in whom every 
one is forced to recognize a merit and to envy something. You no longer 
had doubts about his right to the particule and, like his nobility, his blue 
blood became evident. , 

By and by you understood, when you knew his occupation, how it 
was that his mind had come to be influenced by this part of his body. 
Being in a position to observe every day the charm his hands exerted 
upon. every one, quite independently of the rest of his person, he must 
one day have asked himself whether, alongside its organic function, the 
hand, that eternal accomplice of man, did not play a special part in his 
destiny, in a word, if by dint of carrying out all the thoughts, the most 
open ones as well as the most secret, of the mind, the heart, and the 
soul, it did not take a certain impress, did not keep a certain form, 
which, attentively observed, might reveal by analogy or contrast the tastes, 
dispositions, characters of individuals. The thing was worth looking into. 
He did look into it, slowly, patiently, pertinaciously, as a man should, who 
far away on the snowy steppes had learned the habit of silent and deep- 
thinking perseverance. 

Of subjects for study he could be in no lack. As an officer, he was in 
contact with a large number of men, whom he could study without their 
getting wind of it. If there is a profession in which men say everything 
they think, and let themselves go freely, it is the profession of arms. 
Men who are destined to pass the best part of their life together or to die 
obscurely, side by side, have nothing to dissemble, and the depths of their 
nature surge up quickly enough to their lips: There was plenty of material 
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there for an observer always on the spot and always on the watch, who 
made it his perpetual study to collate moral phenomena with certain physical 
indications. However, once possessed by this idea, the Captain did not 
stop at his comrades and subordinates. Garrison-town society was the 
very thing to furnish him with the most conclusive experiments. Did not this 
society, through its reserve, its prejudices, frequently through its hypocrisy, 
present just the opposite field of enquiry to that offered in the regiment? 
If certain signs of the hand were always, inevitably, found to be connected 
in military men with aptitudes, special qualities, faults, passions, vices even, 
which they made no effort to conceal, these same signs found, once more, 
in the hands of private individuals, who, through their profession, their 
character, or some personal reason, try to conceal, not only what they do 
but what they think, ought to betray many a mystery, reveal many a 
secret, from the standpoint of physiology and psychology, and, ulti- 
mately, to be of immense service in the study of human nature. Now 
these particular signs, corroborating here, divulging there, were they 
consequence or primal cause of the different faculties, good or bad, in 
the individuals who displayed them? Did the hands model themselves 
in such and such a way, under cerebral influence, or was their natural 
shape a formal, fatal denunciation of the temperament, the heart, the 
mind, the soul? In short, had Nature thus given us the infallible means of 
knowing men, of knowing ourselves, and might these phenomena, duly 
examined and classified, have for their outcome a science as exact as that 
of Gall and Lavater pretends to be? 

A. thousand times more exact, a thousand times surer, and a thousand 
times simpler, is d’Arpentigny’s answer. 

If we have, to guide us in studying those whom we have an interest 
in knowing, only their countenance and skull, it will not be difficult for 
them to mislead us. In the first place they have speech and, as a 
moralist has said, that has been given to man to disguise his thoughts; 
they have the wilful atony of the glance; they have silence. What can we 
learn from a man’s lips, his chin, his cheeks, the lower half of his face, if 
he wears all his beard? The lips that are concealed by those thick 
moustaches, are they thick or thin, short or long, raised or lowered at 
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the corners, with the Cupid’s bow, or pinched tight? Does that chin 
advance or recede under the beard that covers it? Is it square or 
pointed? With dimples or without? In a straight line with the lower 
lip or at an angle? All the part of the profile of such importance for 
Lavater disappears. What indications, what revelations in the mere cut 
of the lips, a thing impossible to discover under an abundant covering 
of hair! And behind those spectacles, through which he sees you so 
well, what a mass of information does your man of business, your politician, 
your tradesman, your friend hide from you! 

As for Gall’s bumps, except those of the upper part of the face and 
of the cheek-bones, that is to say the least prominent ones, indicating 
curiosity, comparison, cunning, anger, more or less observation, memory, 
artistic sense, taste for travelling; as for Gall’s bumps, just go and 
look for them under the locks of men, and especially of women, when 
the subjects under examination do not lend themselves voluntarily to 
your purpose. The works of these two remarkable physiologists lose 
nothing of their value, but since d’Arpentigny has discovered chirogno- 
mony and Desbarrolles, whom we shall come to later, extended, developed 
the old chiromancy of the Chaldeans and the Kabalists, the discoveries 
of Lavater and Gall become purely complementary, and of no use except 
as confirming the new discoveries, including that of graphology, that is 
to say the knowledge of characters through handwriting. From no one 
who is willing to take pains, to be attentive, can man or woman, however 
reticent they try to be with their eyes, their mouth, with all their features, 
whatever mastery they may have over their physiognomy, hide any longer 
even the profoundest, the most mysterious part of their inner being. 

Well, it is in this study that I want to interest you. 


Be good enough, dear reader, and you my fair reader as well, while 
you are turning these pages with your right hand, to glance, from time 
to time, at your left, so as to glean some information about yourselves. 


As there are only you and I here, you need neither blush nor dissemble, 
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since I don’t know you, by name or sight at least, for I shall very 
quickly know the state of your mind and soul. 

To begin with, let us clearly establish the general rules. 

There are short hands and long hands, plump and thin hands, soft 
and hard hands, hands that change colour, according as it is cold or 
hot, hands that always keep white, whatever the temperature. 

Why? 

Every one, you will tell me, has a hand in conformity with his general 
type. A sanguine person has red hands, a lymphatic one pale hands, a 
little person has little hands, a tall one long hands. A thin man’s hands 
are thin, a fat man’s hands fat. 

No, not always. 

It will chance to you sometimes to see a pretty, elegant, delicately- 
built woman, with the tiniest of feet, withdrawing from her gloves as 
tardily as possible, for she knows, hands either heavy, or bony, or red, 
anyhow, so little in accordance with the rest of her person that they 
will at once move you to a sort of painful astonishment. You will be 
very grossly in error if in that you only see a physical singularity, and if 
you accuse Nature of having been inadvertent and of not having known 
how to complete a perfect work. It will also chance to you to see a 
paunchy, coarse-voiced rustic, of vulgar calling and habits, never wearing 
gloves, take out of his blouse-pockets hands that are not looked after, not 
washed even, plump in the palm, fine at the finger tips, with long, convex, 
pointed nails, naturally white all over, and always remaining white. 

And you will say to yourself, ‘‘Why on earth has Nature given these 
pretty hands to such a fellow?” 

Get the better of your astonishment. There is neither chance nor 
error in the case, nor any shortcoming of Nature; only a law. These 
different anomalies are modes of atavism. Among the ancestors of 
our first subject there is some low fellow who has left his trail behind 
him. Among the ancestors of the second is some distinguished person, 
who has left his mark. These particular signs of nature are voluntary 
and positive indications of which we have to take advantage for our 


own security or the instruction of other people. Nature never contra- 
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dicts herself, except in the eyes of those who don’t look. She always 
has her reasons, which must be sought, if you wish to understand. 
If she has given this ill-made hand to a woman otherwise seductive, if 
she has given this elegant hand to a clumsy brute of a man, it is 
that she could not do anything else, to begin with, and that she had 
to warn us, in the first case, of some moral or intellectual imperfection, 
in the other, of some quality of the same kind, not to be expected 
from a mere general survey of the two individuals. Nature does her 
duty; all the worse for you if you don’t see. The hand is the index of 
the human soul. 

The hand is divided into three parts : the palm, the four fingers, 
which are all of a piece, though of unequal length, and the thumb, which 
affects independence to the extent of being able to turn itself back, 
while the other fingers remain stretched out. This thumb plays a part 
of enormous importance in the life of man, and, of course, of woman 
as well.- When we say man on these occasions we mean always man 
and woman. 

In the hand the thumb has roots that are peculiar to it, a base of its own. 

It doesn’t spring from a plain as do its four neighbours, it springs 
from a mountain, which occupies part of the palm. Let us keep a close 
eye on the thumb and be on our guard against it! 

The palm is the seat of the appetites. It at once indicates the 
dispositions, the causes of the intellectual and moral aptitudes which 
these appetites determine. It is, so to speak, the trunk wherein the 
fingers find, as branches do, the sap that is needed to produce certain leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. 

Let us pass on to the fingers. Of those some are slender, so that 
the knuckles cannot be seen; some are knotty, some end in a spatula, 
others in a point, some are square, others mixed. The tip is either 
slightly curved or flat. The nails are short or long, narrow or wide. 
The fingers are never of the same length, except the fore and the ring 
finger, separated by the middle finger, which is longer than they are 
and, in our system, influences them. 

Will you allow us to look at your hand, Madame? 
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I will suppose that this hand is that which all women would like to 
have, doubtless because they don’t know everything that corresponds almost 
of necessity with such a hand, for it must not be forgotten that the thumb 
may overcome or augment such necessities, according to the form it takes. 


I will explain to you, by and by, these different forms and their respective 


influences. 

Your hand is neither hard nor soft, Madame; to your well-proportioned, 
dimpled palm are fitted fingers of the proper length for it. These 
fingers are slender, are they not, a little large at the base, tapering at 
the end, the whole thing white as milk when you look at it, soft as silk 
when you touch it. The nails are almond-shaped and pink, of course. 

Well, Madame, you have a pretty hand, a great advantage in a woman’s 
life, and in the life of the man who loves her, too, but that is not all. 
Let us look at the connection between your hand and your mind, your 
person, your heart, and soul. 

In the first place you give way to first impressions, you have instinctive 
sympathies and antipathies, which you get rid of more from laziness than 
reflection, for you are lazy, not mentally, but in body and, a little, in 
your feelings. Everything that takes a dramatic turn disturbs and, indeed, 
bores you. You would rather sit than stand, lie down than sit. It is 
very hard to convince you by a bit of reasoning, very easy by an emotion. 
You pursue an ideal. Can you define it? Not very well. There are 
certain fancies which you don’t care to mention, but that you are quite 
able to realize, because in the long run you would content yourself with 
earthly satisfactions and are disposed always to see the good and the 
bright side of things. You are fond of pretty colours, elegant things, the 
arts, all that charms the senses and the mind; your imagination does 
not go very far; you would sacrifice to it neither your comfort nor your 
good name. You are just a trifle greedy. You practise religion, that 
kind of religion which is made up of a little superstition, idolatry, incense, 
and music. You love God the Son, more than God the Father, because 
He is younger, more indulgent, more handsome. You would not be 
disinclined, I fancy, like Madame de Kridener, to pray to the Son of 
Mary before committing some fault, that He might pardon you the pleasure 
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you were going to enjoy, and you would have no misgiving as to your 
obtaining the pardon. 

You will very likely experience moments of deep despair, but it would 
be impossible for you to turn them into a settled grief. 1 defy you not 
to find a consolation for everything. Your existence will flow on, however 
long it may be, and there are good chances for its being long, between 
confidence in the morrow and forgetfulness of the disagreeables of 
yesterday. When many of these yesterdays and to-morrows have made 
up a year, you will be sorry at having to reckon one year more, but 
old age will have no terrors for you. You will always have the mind 
appropriate to your age, sometimes in advance of it. Certain recol- 
lections will suffice for you, and certain friendships, the result of these 
recollections. You will renew your youth with the youth of other people. 
They will find in you a friend capable of devotion and, if that is likely 
to be useful to them, of artful complicity. You are safer in friendship 
than in love. The upshot of love is always certain manifestations which 
you cannot avoid, but which always humiliate you a little, afterwards. 
Friendship, which has no material side, seems to you nobler, but not on 
the whole quite satisfying. It is not an absorbing thing, it can never 
say its last word, and its silence is not eloquent as love’s is. There is 
a touch of autumn in the sentiment. In any case if you have loved in 
the full sense of the word several times, a thing that seems to me not 
impossible, when you have had enough of the manifestations alluded to 
above, you have passed yourself, and you have made the one whom you 
no longer loved pass, from love to friendship, with remarkable grace 
and dexterity. 

You love your children, if you have any, but that you may not have 
a grudge against them it will be necessary, when they grow up, for 
the boy to be very intelligent and the girl very pretty. You would, 
very philosophically, have done without them. You would have said 
to the wives who are mothers : ‘‘How happy you are to have chil- 
dren!” But that would really have been platonic. You would have 
contented yourself with lavishing your affection on their father. As 
soon, however, as they fell ill you would pass your nights by their 
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bedside without shrinking from fatigue, binding yourself, supposing they 
are quite little children, if only they will get well, to devote them to the 
Virgin up to a certain age; if they have passed that age, to sacrifice 
something in your life, what, I don’t know, but something that appeared 
very sweet to you before this threat of Death. For you are one of those 
who believe in the God of Catholicism, in the God who listens to the 
prayers of His creatures in their trials, who reflects when these prayers 
reach His ears, and who then modifies His decisions. Well, that’s one 
way of looking at it. 

And now, Madame, let us have a look at your thumb. 

I find it to be just what I expected, after examining the other fingers. 

The first joint, the one that carries the nail, is conicai and shorter 
than the second joint, the one that is connected with the palm. You 
have, then, more reasoning power and logic, even, than will. You nearly 
always know what you ought to do, but you don’t do it when you have 
not done it at once under the influence of that first impression which 
is the central fact in your nature. 

Take my word for it, Madame, and give in to that first impression ; 
it will rarely deceive you and, if it does deceive you, you will never 
altogether, certainly never long, regret it. A fresh impression will rid 
you of the previous one. The fleshy part of the thumb is salient, firm, 
tinged with pink; there you have the sign of a certain organic power, 
which offers this compensation, that, if it is capable of being abused, 
it is also incapable of remorse, save that kind of remorse which may 
be useful, for you are not ignorant, Madame, of the fact that remorse is 
to be regarded by the wise the crowning advantage that we get out of 
our faults. Among people with pointed fingers, it is never anything 
but a last resource. Do you believe that Madame de Montespan would 
have finally taken to religion if all her intrigues in connection with 
Louis XIV had succeeded? You have then the hand which makes, 
on a higher plane, the Montespans and (between ourselves), on a lower 
plane the Frétillons. Your curé will always find you at his feet again 
after the king or the student has taken himself off. Meanwhile you like 
everything that is good and beautiful, fine horses, fine stuffs, fruit, 
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and flowers. Flowers passionately. But with women there are two ways 
of being fond of flowers. There are the women who pick or accept 
one of them, keep it in their hand or in their bodice, smelling its 
fragrance from time to time, and always thinking of the same thing 
and the same person. When the flower fades these women put it 
between the leaves of a book, with a date, and when the flower is 
dry, years afterwards, for these women it has lost nothing of its first 
fragance, while time has given it one perfume the more. There are 
other women who love flowers for flowers’ sake, who pick a whole 
gardenful at hap-hazard, who make bunches of them, mingling all 
colours, all odours, plunging their face into this heap of perfume, 
which they inhale until they get intoxicated, until their eyes close and 
their breath fails them. During the day they fill the vases in their 
drawing-room with these flowers, at the risk of a headache; they carry 
them into their bedroom at night, at the risk of being suffocated. As 
soon as the flowers begin to fade these women have them thrown 
away without a touch of regret, and replace them by others of the same 
or a different kind, without losing a moment. If the base of your thumb 
is slim, Madame, you are for the single flower, if it is strongly marked, 
you are for the bunch. 

In short, Madame, I discern for you a very agreeable existence, 
whatever happens. You will always be loveable and always loved in 
the conditions appropriate to your different ages, under your silver locks 
as well as under your locks of gold. You will never have given up 
more of yourself than you can take back, and when you die, as die 
we all must, be we Czxsar or Agnes’s little kitten, you will die having, 
at all hazards, made such provision as shall render your second life 
as agreeable as the first, and fortified by the Sacraments of a Church 
that for women like you always shows itself a kind Mother and very 
often an indulgent friend. 

I have just been attributing to you, Madame, the hand that all women 
are envious of possessing, because this hand is the most elegant, the 
most aristocratic, the most flattered. Their instinct tells women at the 
same time that this hand is the happiest, that is to say the one that 
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involves the happiest destiny, in the sense in which women in general 
desire and seek for happiness, between pleasure and beauty. But does 
genuine happiness for women really lie in that quarter? Left to itself, 
this hand is capable of many errors, is open to many disappointments. 
Perfect happiness, if perfect happiness exists, anyhow, the greatest possible 
sum of happiness for the woman who possesses this hand, this goddess’s 
hand, will greatly depend on the man’s hand she places it in, either 


publicly or under the rose. 


* 
x * 


One day, before the sitting commenced, seven or eight of us Aca- 
demicians were discussing general questions, not included in the order 
of the day. We were all of us serious people, except myself, of 
course, so I was content to listen with the most respectful attention, 
resolved to profit in my own way by all that I might hear. I will not 
name those of my illustrious colleagues who were taking part in the 
debate. All that you need know, Madame, is that there were historians, 
philosophers, professors, physiologists,, mathematicians even, initiated in 
every sort of exact, arid, and useful science. The talk had culminated 
in this proposition : ‘‘What is happiness?” Each one had given his 
judgment, always excepting myself, who did not dare give forth the 
opinion of a mere dramatist in a discussion wherein labour, duty, study, 
arts, letters, conscience, the family, Nature, friendship were furnishing 
the most powerful arguments. One of the interlocutors, one of the 
oldest (he was seventy-seven), the most erudite, and the most austere, 
who had hitherto held his tongue like myself, suddenly exclaimed : 
‘‘The long and the short of the matter, gentlemen, is this. Happiness 
consists in being twenty-five, and in love with and loved by a fine girl.” 
A ray of summer sunlight lit up the old man’s big blue eyes, a ray 
that illumined us all, and that is no doubt why we were all of his 
opinion. He died a year after this scene, dying a Christian and a very 
simple death. I think of him sometimes, I like to think of the dead. 
I always see his face in the light it was in for that minute. 

I looked at the hand of the man who had just spoken and pressed it, 
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to signify to him with as much emphasis as possible, my adhesion to his 
philosophy, about which, as far as that goes, I had some ideas of my 
own, and to get some information for myself by means of the pressure. 
The hand was at once white, supple, and firm. The fleshy part of the 
thumb was salient, the fingers of the same length as the palm, rather 
plump at the base, but neither pointed nor square at the tip, the joints 
~ were visible, the thumb was long and thick, the auricular long. The pretty 
girl our colleague had loved, when a boy of twenty-five, and who had 
doubtless been passing through his mind, can hardly have found the time 
pass wearily. Where is she? 

You never suspected, Madame, that they discussed such subjects at 
the Academy, even before the sitting; nevertheless, so itis. For that 
matter, whenever two intelligent men are talking together, some unseen 
woman is there too. It is in a man’s hand, like our colleague’s, that I 
would advise you to place your hand, if it is not too late, if you wish 
to be understood, respected, and guided, all the while being loved as you 
long to be. This hand of his will develope whatever good qualities there 
are in yours, and will turn your weaknesses into graces or advantages. 
But concern yourself, above all, with the thumb; one always has to come 
back to the thumb. I am half inclined to reduce the whole science of 
the hand to the study of the thumb. 

Upon its length depend a man’s reasoning faculty and will; upon the 
protuberance from which it springs depend his power and energy. Is not 
all physical and moral life comprised in those two terms, power and will ? 
You will not do everything you want when you have big thumbs to reckon 
with, but are you sure of being always amused by getting the little thumbs 
to do everything you want? Not to mention that the submission of the 
little thumbs is contingent on circumstances. He who is weak with one 
man may be weaker still with another. Fits of enthusiasm, of discourage- 
ment, impulses, regrets, mighty resolutions not to give way, sudden 
relapses, such is the character of little thumbs. They may be an object 
of speculation for a courtezan, a subject of study for a novelist, but they 
are unworthy of a person who has a hand like yours. You would find 
victory too easy. Short thumbs are the thumbs of Des Grieux and Manon; 
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see what they lead to. If Manon had not died, what would she have 
made of Des Grieux? And when she came to forty, what would Des 
Grieux have made of her? 

Certainly it is a fine quality to have a very pretty hand, when you 
are a woman, but may be it is still better to be happy, with a hand 
not so pretty. The happy hand, the really happy hand for a woman, 
is the hand about which women with plump and tapering hands like 
yourself say, when they see it in one of their women friends : ‘‘So and 
so has not a pretty hand.” They even say: ‘‘So and so has a dreadful 
hand, like a man’s!” 

It is a rather large hand, white in warm weather, red in cold, 
whose fingers, longer than the palm, have very plainly marked knots 
at the joints, and short nails. The little is almost as long as_ the 
ring finger. The fleshy part of the thumb is firm, slightly hard, not 
very salient; the two joints of the thumb are of the same length, the one 
bearing the nail even squarer than that of the other fingers. The palm 
is broad and the whole hand somewhat hard, although the skin is soft 
and always cool. With a hand like that, Madame, whatever the hand 
of your husband might be, it is you who would be the man, because 
you would add to the influence of your sex, even if you were not very 
pretty, the power of reflection, will, and invincible perseverance. If your 
husband had a short thumb, he would be subject to you. If he had a 


long thumb, he would let you do whatever you liked, having his own 


affairs to look after, and knowing he had in you an intelligent, upright, 


and steadfast auxiliary. 

Hands like this, accompanied by an iron digestion, give health to body, 
wits, and soul. The world then is yours, Madame, if you have this hand. 
The world, to be sure, will for you be a somewhat circumscribed one 
It will be reducible to whatever is within the reach of your intelligence 
and activity. You will never long for more than it will be possible 
for you to attain, so that you will be able to take ample time in the 
realisation of your desires. You will always conceive and act as 
though eternity were assured for you on this earth, and assured to 
you it is, so to speak, by the medium of your posterity, in whom you 
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will take the greatest pains to inculcate all your ideas, not very lofty 
ideas, perhaps, but not risky either, and they will achieve, if they listen 
to you for their good as you understand it, what you will only have 
been able to commence. This will be all the easier since unity is 
strength, and you will accustom your children to be united, for reasons 
which you will clearly explain to them, over and above their natural 
feelings, which cannot always be reckoned on; you have few illusions 
on that point. There are chances that you will be very fruitful without 
fecundity fatiguing or harassing you. You will never be better than 
when you are with child; continual maternity will make you more and 
more blooming. You will nurse your little ones yourself, were you to 
have a dozen of them. This will not be through exaggeration of maternal 
love, but through superabundance of nourishment. You are a vital source, 
and you feel the need of incessant shedding of your nature; it is your 
mode of recuperating yourself. 

The material, social, and moral world is divided for you into com- 
partments, like the big Breton wardrobes, wherein the bride’s father and 
mother, on the wedding day, pile up all the linen needed for a whole 
life long. You are for hierarchic system, for order, method, rule. Your 
sentiments, the religious sentiments included, are classified, arranged, 
ticketed like the wine in your cellar and the napkins in your linen-press. 
The people you love, or say you love, have their exact due, neither more 
nor less. The almanack plays a part in the matter. There are dates for 
visits, departures, holidays, receptions, and God has His appointed days like 
the laundress. You subordinate yourself, without any discussion, to the 
powers that be, to consecrated authority, nay, even to prejudice of caste 
and rank. You admit that all these things have their reason for existing, 
then you seek for a way in which they may be useful to you and you 
find it. Anything outside the recognized categories, whatever springs 
from individual initiative, the arts, the sciences, letters, enthusiasm, devo- 
tion to the common weal, sacrifice to a lofty idea, the outbursts of 
genius, aspirations towards the ideal, all that remains indifferent to you, 
or even unknown, except only when the efforts of all these feather-brained 
people result in some practical discovery, serviceable for your comfort, 
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and constituting a thing of productive value. Then you admire, not 
the effort, but the result. 

However, this rule that you think necessary for every one you will 
impose on those round you and on yourself. You are a believer in 
authority and your children will have to walk straight in the line you 
have traced out. Each of them in coming into the world will fall 
into step, willy-nilly, with the elder brother or sister, and so for the 
rest. What you demand from all those who, from your children to 
your domestics, are dependent upon you, that you can quite under- 
stand chiefs of the State demanding from nations. Governments have 
reasons which the governed have no need of knowing; you make no 
allowance in favour of revolt. There is always a cause for a fresh law 
as for an old law, and there is advantage in submitting to both. If 
you had been a Protestant at the time of the Dragonnades, you would not 
perhaps have given yourself up at the first summons from the King’s 
officers, but you would not have waited for the third. One must have 


some kind of religion, it is clear, but since there are several religions ,e:x= ~ 


one must needs be able to find reasons for making a change. The 
religion handed down to you by your parents is an excellent one, and 
you observe it and will see that your children observe it, until the end 
of your life, unless you have some manifest interest in adopting another, 
some interest of fortune or ambition. To put it briefly, if a reigning 
prince of some other faith than your daughter’s wished to become your 
son-in-law, you would -not hesitate to recommend her to be converted 
so that she might ascend a throne. The true god, for you, is the one 
who wishes the greatest good to his creatures. There is a polity, is 
there not, for families as well as for States? The family is the State in 
miniature, and that State is yourself. 

In your life, organised as it is on the model of the big mills, your 
husband will be only the first of your employes. If by any chance he 
should interfere with your combinations, a thing that would much surprise 
me, you would eliminate him either gently or by the law’s aid, if need 
were. If he were to die before you had a child, or when you had only 
one, you would marry again, to make up the desired number. If he 
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were to die by the time you had two or three children, you would not 
marry again. You would feel yourself then equal to being both father 
and mother. If he were unfaithful to you, with all the precautions and 
respect due to a woman like you, and you were to be informed of it, 
you would only interfere at the moment when this infidelity might 
strike a blow at your honour, your repose, or your fortune. That will 
-never happen. Your. instinct will have led you to take the husband 
who suits you. I knew a. lady with your hand, to whom at fifty, her 
husband, then aged nearly sixty, had remained true, with all the effusion 
of the earliest days. She had grey hair, she was a grandmother. He 
always thought her twenty, and always felt himself thirty. One day, 
or rather one evening, she said to him : ‘‘My friend, could you not 
now take to billing and cooing with some one else? It makes me look 
a little ridiculous.” You would be disposed after a certain age to speak 
like this lady. 

All things considered, yours will be a model household; between 
you and your husband, there will be a lively understanding, without 
a single breeze. You will always think for him; he will sometimes 
act for you, in cases wherein a woman cannot appear personally. 
Every happy thought he fancies he has had, and which he will get the 
credit of, will have come to him through your head, and as he will 
have found this always to his advantage, he will have got into the habit 
of not thinking at all. In short, the breeches you will let him wear in 
the face of the world will have been cut to your order. To any one 
making him a business proposal (for he will most likely be in business), 
he will invariably reply : ‘‘I don’t say no, but I must consult my wife.” 
In speaking of you, he always says : ‘‘My wife.” He fancies you 
belong to him; he doesn’t know that he is only there because woman, 
feeling the need to become a mother and the desire to command, cannot 
do so in the absence of another person built and clothed differently from 
herself. For such a woman as this, man is but a tool that she throws 
aside when she has used it, as a gardener does his spade, when his day’s 
work is done. 

From the moment your children. were born, their father has had no 
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hand in their intellectual and moral guidance. He has been consulted 
for form’s sake. You have moulded and fashioned them in your own 
image. The father went into ecstasies, was all pride and happiness. 
This mediocre, but on account of his sex useful, being, whose under- 
standing you have assisted, whose mind you have managed, whose function 
you have determined, whose senses you have disciplined, will have been, 
thanks to you, completely happy in this world, of which he will never 
have seen more than the surface. You will certainly celebrate your 
silver wedding, and probably your golden one as well, surrounded by 
fifty or sixty guests, your sons, daughters, sons-in-law, daughters-in-law, 
grandchildren, brothers, brothers-in-law, sisters-in-law, nephews, nieces, 
cousins, male and female, all in good health, all busy, exemplary people, 
some of them prefects, councillors-general, deputies, and decorated. And 
afterwards it will be a question which of the two of you shall bury 
the other. If it be he who is the first to die, as I expect, you will 
still remain on earth all the time necessary for putting many little 
matters in order. If it be you who die first, your husband will 
very soon follow you. Incapable of taking a line of his own, he will 
mechanically choose that road, like the others, because you have chosen 
it; only that one is the last. Romance will not have troubled you for 
a second. You will not have had time to think of it. You will have 
been a worthy woman whose worthiness will have come easily to her, 
a happy but not over-indulged woman, and they will have said of you : 
‘‘She is a most able woman.” May God give a hand like yours to our 
mothers, our sisters, our daughters, our wives, our housekeepers, our 
servants. As for the woman whom we would die for, or whom we 
should like to kill, it’s no good wishing her that hand, she will never 
have it. 
es 

What she will have will be, perhaps, a short hand, with a highly 
developed palm, the size of which will be altogether out of proportion 
with the other parts; this hand will be, so to speak, square, the fingers 
being nearly all of the same length. With gloves on, it seems quite 
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small. A child’s hand! Only, when it is bare and you squeeze it, it 
warns you by its resistance and hardness of the danger you may incur, 
if you are one of those who can take a warning. This hand, a kind 
of vice, denotes brute instinct, egoism, the need for gross, vile, con- 
tinuous sensation; a sort of teratologic, blind, monstrous animalism, 
cruel even in the midst of pleasure. Let men with little thumbs avoid 
- this hand; let men with big thumbs try and exterminate it! Its 
function is to cause madness and death. It is the thumb of Messalina, 
of Phedra, of Sappho. 

If such a hand is yours, Madame, I have no advice to give you, 
I have nothing more even to say to you. You are the slave of sen- 
sation, always, everywhere, at all costs. The sole preoccupation of 
your brain is to renew your sensations, so that each one shall be 
longer, more intense, more continuous than the last. May be you 
will be thrown into a nameless tomb, like Claude’s wife, after Narcisse 
has killed you. May be you will kill yourself, like the daughter of 
Minos and of Pasiphe, if the son of Theseus resists you; may be you 
will throw yourself from the Leucadian rock, like the courtezan of Eresos, 
if Phaon disdains you; but before coming to that stage what struggles 
you will have with the class of men who have broad, thick, and hard 
palms, spatula-shaped or pointed fingers, ball-shaped thumbs; for it is 
with that hand, the hand peculiar to athletes, acrobats, fencers, trapeze 
performers, and equilibrists, horse-dealers, grooms, and lightermen that 
you will have to reckon. If a man of imagination, a musician, 
painter, or poet, should fall into your hands, your love will perhaps 
make him begin a masterpiece, but it will certainly prevent him from 
completing it. 

I do not despise your dangerous hand, Madame; it has, as far as that 
goes, its predestined task in the work of the universe. It exists to 
counterbalance and beat down the muscular pretensions of the stronger 
sex. Thanks to it, the heavy shoulders, the short neck, the low brow, 
the thick nape of the man of the circus and the fair at length find 
their match in the weaker sex. And then, the bestial.side of man and 
woman has also its greatness, its fine lines, its proud attitudes. It only 
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wants a Michael Angelo to immortalize, in marble or bronze, one of the 
formidable love tussles between two magnificent brutes in human form. 
Hercules is quite as fine and more of a hero than ever when he overcomes 
the fiftieth daughter of Thestius, than when he strangles the Nemean lion. 
But the sculptor who one of these days will carry out this naturalistic 
group must not forget, if he gives the last daughter of the Thespian 
king the plump hands with pointed fingers that she will most likely 
have, to give Hercules big, thick, hard hands, and fingers of spatula 
shape. He cannot possibly have any others. 

D’Arpentigny, speaking of hands like these, sketches a portrait that 
Labruyére might have signed. 

‘* Now just listen,” says he, ‘‘to the talk of this upstart. He has been 
a cowherd, a pedlar, or a poacher, and he is proud: of it, he says, 
bridling up. He might live on ortolans, his means admit of it, but he 
prefers pig’s meat—every one to his taste. He wears loose-fitting clothes, 
he has had his hair cut close. Of his three sons, he only esteems the 


one who brushes his own clothes, who blacks his own boots, who grooms 


his own horse. There’s a man for you! Not to mention that he could 
lift an ox. The others read, ruminate, play the violin, but don’t even 
know how to clarify wine. He will have for daughters-in-law women 


who understand how to skim the pot and do the washing, who will 
walk out without an umbrella, and eat without a napkin. Away with 
your drawing-room dolls, who only know how to dance and sing! For 
his part, music only sends him to sleep. As for your cap-in-hand folk, 
with their airs and graces, the mere sight of them upsets and irritates 
him, like the sight of excisemen and custom-house officers. He likes to 
eat in his shirt sleeves, without a tie, and with his waistcoat unbuttoned. 
He likes fleshy women and big dogs. In the old days, when he fre- 
quented fairs and markets, he had a hand in every row, and a share 
in every reckoning. So much he has in common with the philosophers, 
that he does not believe in your psalm-singing humbug. He is no judge 
of pictures or statues and such fooleries! But he is a judge of beasts, 
and manure. Sciences! The arts! Fine things truly! Only they are 


not quoted on the exchange, or in the market! In his garden he has great 
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crops of cabbages and of sunflowers. He goes to the butcher's himself, 
he cuts his own wood, etc. 

‘‘A hand with a hard, broad, and thick palm, and spatula-shaped 
fingers.” 

This spatula is a very interesting thing to study, because it is very 
different in its effects, according as it belongs to a hand ‘that is abso- 
‘Jutely hard, or firm without hardness, or supple without flabbiness, with 
lissom or knotty, short or long fingers, with a broad or narrow, thick 
or thin palm. . Notice then very attentively, Mademoiselle, the hand of all 
those who aspire to yours. While the wooer is dining at your house, 
or in the evening after dinner, while papa is playing a game of cards or 
dominoes with him, do not move your eyes from that. ambitious hand, 
and make your prognostications accordingly. However, it is also neces- 
sary to know what it is you look for in marriage, and what a union 
with man means for you. You look for eternal love, confidence, esteem, 
and mutual fidelity, motherhood, family life in a word; for ‘‘ happiness,” 
as a matter of course. That is what the girl who thinks of marriage 
says, wishes for, or, in all sincerity, thinks she wishes for. 

But there are not only feelings in life, there are circumstances as well. 
Do you know what circumstances are, Mademoiselle? They are (if I 
am right about the Latin etymology, stare, to stand, circum, around) what 
stands around things; and things, and even beings are often much 
modified by them. What exists around us envelopes us, encompasses 
us, presses us down, embraces us, isolates us. It may be, then, 
that circumstances will lead you to contract another marriage than the 
one you dream of. Nature has foreseen such a case, and that is why 
she has given to woman certain faculties intended to serve as a set-off 
to the strength and the rights of which man is so proud, and which he so 
often misuses. And that is the reason, too, why I try to make you know 
your faculties by the outer signs of your own hands and other people’s. 

Between ourselves, and if you wish me to speak frankly, I fancy that 
for woman, I mean for most women, the important thing is marriage, and 
the husband is only an accessory. A young girl is shut up in a more 
or less elegant, more or less flower-decked prison, which is called the 
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family. The thing is to leave it, honourably and lawfully, at a certain 
age. The walls are high, and the door is double-locked. Behind that 
wall, among the men who come and go at will along the street, there is 
one who holds the prison key. His great merit is his key; let him open 
the door to begin with. After that, we will see. One overlooks many 
things in a man who has such a treasure in his pocket. But cireum- 
stances—circumstances once more—may bring it about that the key you 
want is only in the pockets of one man, and that this man happens 
to have just the hands which d’Arpentigny has been describing to 
us. Should you always remain in your prison, rather than pass into 
hands like those? Unless you are ardently devoted to the things of 
the spirit, and only leave your prison for a convent, in which case | 
salute and honour you, you will take the risk of marriage at all hazard. 
This lout, vulgar, talkative, insupportable as he is, but holding the key 
as well as the money bag, to speak his own language, has perhaps a 
weak side, by which you will be able to reach his heart, as a mouse 
gets to the heart of a big Dutch cheese, and to eat up the inside without 
anything showing on the surface. Let us try it! Has not the aforesaid 
Hercules been seen spinning at the feet of Omphale, and Samson shorn 
by Delilah? Try and slip into your wedding outfit the distaff of the 
one and the scissors of the other. 1 am here to give you a helping hand. 

Sceptics pretend that the thing is possible for every woman. The 
sceptics deceive themselves, like all philosophers with a system. It is 
agreed, and experience seems to prove, especially if we are to believe 
the Fabulists and the Bible, that woman can make man do what she 
likes. Those are legends and stories to which it won’t do to trust too 
much, Mademoiselle. Woman, or rather the feminine sex, has great 
natural action on the masculine, but this purely physical action is 
momentary, and demands certain particular conditions, which do not 
always exist, or which do not exist long. To begin with, you must 
have youth and beauty. Then it is necessary that the man fall in love, 
a thing much rarer than people fancy, and his love must be an affair 
rather of body than soul. Thereafter, he has his moments of weakness 


and limitation, wherein woman’s influence is paramount, it is true, but in 
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the dramas and tragedies of love there is not so much exaltation and 
combination as one imagines, and particularly as we novelists, story 
tellers, and playwrights, are pleased to make out, in order to bring into 
prominence our own ingenious sagacity. On the whole, nature and routine 
are nearly always the mainstays in the business. Not to mention that 
certain men and certain women can escape absolutely and. without effort 
from earthly love, like the Newtons and the Saint Theresas, for example, 
the mighty love of man for woman, and of woman for man, of which 
so much is talked in society and in books, scarcely exists in the real 
sense of the word. Out of a thousand men, there are perhaps two 
hundred who love women, fifty who love woman, one who loves a 
woman. The rest is a simple herd of males and females, with horny 
hands and unclean feet, mere animals mauling one another about in the 
unconscious propagation of the species, in a sort of hodge-podge of 
fishing, politics, tobacco, and bad wine. To what, then, have all the 
traditional wiles of womankind finally brought her? To servitude, more 
or less enviable, when she is rich, more or less humiliating, when she 
is poor. If she be not in a dependent position, through a legal union, 
she is dishonoured by an unfettered union, and if she can boast neither 
the one nor the other, what is the use of her much-vaunted cunning 
instinct? To do the work of a beast of burden that may bring her in 
thirty sous a day and so much extra a night? All things considered, 
if, from time to time, man is the dupe of woman, woman is much more 
often the victim of man. It is she who should be supplied with intelli- 
gence, she, who has to be furnished with arms for the duel with man 
that is called love; and that is why in this study which is destined to 
change the face of the world, I address myself to woman, who needs aid, 
if I can judge from all those I know, instead of addressing myself to 
man, who has no need of any one, if I may judge from myself. 


+ 
* * 


Let us see then what hand you want, Mademoiselle, to bear with, fight 
against, or make use of the man with the broad and hard palm, the 
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thick, and spatula-shaped or even pointed fingers, to whom your family 
think fit to wed you. 

If you have hands of the same type, don’t hesitate, marry the man, 
you are made for one another, to a much greater extent than a man 
and woman are made for one another who have delicate hands. Mis- 
understandings may arise between a couple in the aspirations of the 
heart, the imagination, and the soul. They never occur in the mutual 
appetites of the flesh, and if our two spouses now and then give one 
another some smart scratches with their big paws, that only furnishes 
a pretly pastime for the neighbours and the neighbour’s wives, to whom such 
diversions are no novelty. Reconciliation will soon follow. You will go in 
for toothsome meals, spiced with southern wines, and risky. jokes. You 
will betake yourself to the festivities of the suburbs, and you will return 
from them afoot with a song on your lips, your good man _ having 
his coat thrown over his arm, his hat at the end of his stick, you 
with your shawl over one shoulder, and your flower-trimmed bonnet 
stuck on your umbrella. And if you have an income of a_ hundred 
thousand francs, things will be just the same, as far as your merry- 
making and your love-making are concerned. I can see with half an 
eye the boy born of your visit to the Mayor’s, to church, and to Lemar- 
delay’s. There is no need to reckon up the number of oaths he will 
hear, and slaps he will get, by the eve, and on the morrow, of his first 
Communion, for you will see that he goes through that all the same, 
though you don’t believe in such things yourself, because you discern 
there a chance for a good feed, plenty of wine, and a jolly talk. There’s 
no need for me to recommend the music-halls to you. You are just the 
sort of people who join in the choruses there, and rap on the table. 
The first of you two who loses the other, will marry again, and so will 
the second. If it is the wife who becomes a widow, she will marry the 
shop-walker or the farm-lad; if it is the husband who becomes a widower, 
he will marry his cook. Go straight ahead then, without troubling yourself 
about what we say here. Besides, that is a matter you will never know 
anything of; the talk is about you, not for your benefit. Eat, drink, shout, 
sweat, snore, you are both of you the representatives of instinct. You 
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are neither to be pushed forward nor to be held back. Above ll, 
you are not to be taught. That’s the state of things! What’s the odds, 
so long as you're happy! 

Although you have not, Mademoiselle, at least, I hope so for your 
sake, the hand of the woman who in Nature’s schemes is predestined to 
be the companion of this animal, you yet have spatula-shaped fingers, 
‘though they are long and tapering, a small, soft, and spare palm, your 
thumb, a long one, is bent loosely backward, the fourth finger is long. 
What a temperament, what ideas, what a character you derive from the 
spatula at the end of this hand of yours! If, with such a hand, you 
had married the person whose acquaintance you have just been making, 
you would either have fled from your home, or have killed yourself; that’s 
the plain truth. You have, in point of fact, great independence of mind, 
together with much distinction, integrity, and delicacy. No one has a greater 
sense of duty, no one a greater sense of justice than yourself. Your husband 
will be bound -to respect your convictions and tastes whether he likes 
it or not, because you have the will that what ought to be, shall be. 
You are circumspect and patient, in great affairs more than in small 
ones, which strike you as quite useless and a nuisance. You have more 
reason than imagination, more head than heart, in the meaning generally 
assigned to that word. You easily see the weak side of men and things. 
You are disposed to raillery. You restrain yourself, however, for raillery 
seems to you a poor sort of thing. You soon come to pity those at 
whom you had been disposed to laugh; but on no account would you 
like any one to pity you. You are at bottom very nervous, but you 
control your nerves by a constant effort. Your mind and body have 
an incessant need of movement. It is by that means that you keep your 
balance.. You are moreover inclined to melancholy ; you cope with that 
tendency by setting your physical being in action, and you are right, for 
your melancholy, quite baseless as it is, might end in thoughts of suicide. 
Your taste in art is at once delicate and thoughtful. You have an intuitive 
sense of the Beautiful. But the Comfortable is more of a necessity for 
you. When you want to see masterpieces, you will visit the galleries, 
you will not run into debt for the sake of acquiring a picture or a 
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statue. What you need before everything is liberty, and that you will 


never abuse. You will willingly render your husband an account of 
all that you do, on condition that he does not make a point of asking 
for it. You have natural cunning, and plenty of it. But with you it 
is only a defensive weapon. In the case of any one trying to trick you, 
you will at once perceive it while appearing to perceive nothing, and 
you will have the best of the affair. You are one of those who keep 
the secrets of others, as well as their own, a rare quality in a woman, 
and you never say more than what you ought to say. You have great 
modesty without affectation, great dignity without haughtiness. No. one 
will think of being disrespectful to you, either in the street, or in 
society, or in your own room; or if any one does think of it, they will 
repress the thought. You will be amiable and kindly with every one, 
communicative with very few, your thoughts not being always the ordinary 
thoughts of young girls, all the more that your mother will have once 
or twice recommended you to be less sincere, a hint that you will have 
been quick to take. Nothing will be easier for you, and nothing more 
humiliating, than to tell a lie. Whosoever has once deceived you not 
only will not deceive you again, but will never reconquer your esteem. 
Work, a narrow income, poverty even, have no terrors for you; you will 
discern a struggle in such circumstances, which you will find by no 
means against the grain. Besides, you only appreciate in money 
the means of being independent, and the possibility of helping others. 
What you desire, you desire with energy, patience, and serenity, by 
means that may always be openly avowed. You don’t want your husband 
to be a millionaire, or a nobleman, or a man of renown, but a .yoan 
of intelligence, honour, and good health. Your ideal is to have .with 
him a loyal partnership, a perfect alliance, without any predominance of 
yourself over him. You have no blind belief in all the conventional and 
current truths uttered around you. There are certain dogmas, for in- 
stance, that you do not discuss before everybody, your need for liberty 
respecting that of others. But neither your reason nor your conscience 
will let you admit these dogmas to yourself. When people want to 


explain to you that certain fictions, certain legends, and, therefore, certain 
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lies are necessary, you don’t understand. But if you have thought it 
your duty openly to profess some kind of religion, you will never renounce 
it whatever advantage may be offered you. Injustice revolts you to the 
pitch of fury. It is the only thing capable of making you lose your 
coolness. You are a little, bit astonished at being a woman. With 
the feelings you know yourself to possess, it strikes you that you ought 
-to have been a man. You are ready to strip yourself to help the poor, 
as you are to let a loafer or an ungrateful wretch die of hunger. You 
are very opinionated, very absolute, sometimes a little harsh in your ideas; 
if you are shown to be mistaken, you give in, for you are more acces- 
sible to reason than to emotion. You have great fits of gaiety, which are 
generally succeeded by great crises of sadness. You often turn your 
thoughts towards death; it does not terrify you. It seems to you a refuge 
from human folly, by which you suffer more than you do by human per- 
versity, which for that matter is powerless against you. You have a quality 
that is very remarkable in a woman, Mademoiselle, you have more need of 
loving, than of being loved; but you could not love where you did not esteem. 
The proofs you give of your affection will be simple, with no fine words. 
You adore children, you would like to have many; but perhaps, all things 
considered, not having found the man for your taste (you are not one 
of those who are in a hurry to get married), you will content yourself 
with the children of other people. Whatever happens, you will never 
go into a convent. You could never so far abdicate your free-will ; 
your good sense and your strength of purpose will be a be''er protec- 
tion for you than all the iron bars, all the walls, and all the rules in 
the world. You are one of those who do not marry again. Capable 
of dying for your ideals, you will never try to impose them upon others. 
You will go through life astonished that men and women find suffering 
or delight in so little, and regretting not to be able to share in such 
joys and griefs. If ’93 were to come back again, there would be a good 
chance of your being condemned to death, as a person free and proud, 
and incapable of concealing what she thinks. If you were to step 
accidentally upon the executioner’s foot, as Marie-Antoinette did, you 


would say like her : ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir.” If it were he who 
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stepped on your foot, you would say nothing, Charlotte Corday must 
have had this hand of yours, though a little harder. 

Now, Mademoiselle, let us keep to the form and construction of your 
hand as a whole, only, let us make the joints thinner, the fingers 
finer, substitute pointed for spatula-shaped tips, reduce the flesh of the 
palm, and lo! we get the most elegant, the most aristocratic, but also, 
taken by itself, the most dangerous hand that can be conferred on a 
woman; the hand of the great creatures of sentiment, of the love-lorn 
heroines, | mean the hand of these who take love seriously, who are 
convinced that woman is upon the earth on purpose to love a man, a 
single one, legally or otherwise, they care little about that, whose 
sole thought, whose sole ideal, is love, who do not exist, so long as 
they have not found it, who disappear if they lose it, who die if they 
are deceived. If platonic love exists, and I believe it does, especially 
when there are material obstacles to keep the two lovers asunder, if 
platonic love exists, it is for this type of hands, the hands that Giotto, 
Perugino, and the rest of the early masters were so fond of. If it 
should be a case of eternal separation and no help for it, after the first 
passionate outbreak, these hands would be content to write and to receive 
letters, but then they would write the whole day long. These are the 
great letter-writing hands. They are made for the very purpose of 
holding a pen between their tapering and thin fingers, and setting it 
scurrying over the paper. And yet they have an immense need for the 
real presence, for the reason that they mistrust, not their feelings, but 
their empire, and that they take pleasure in contemplating the objects 
of their worship, and of being absorbed in them. These are, in the 
profane order of things, the daughters of the Holy Sacrament, quite ready, 
as far as that goes, to pass any day, from mortal to divine love, God 
dlone being able to take in their hearts the place of him whom they 
have loved and lost, as He has preceded him in it, for they nearly always 
begin by religious enthusiasm. Their imagination, their heart, their soul, 
are always more concerned than their body, whose rights and charms 
they are ignorant of until the day their lover reveals these things to 
them. They are capable of being never troubled with the flesh, if it 
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suits their beloved one, for some reason or other, to keep them in the 
region of innocence and the ideal. What they ask for before everything, 
is that he may be always by, may speak to them, gently and softly 
whispering into their ear, that he may envelope, rock, and lull them to 
sleep in himself, so to speak, as people do with children. However, if 
sensation, after all, intervenes, these women find fault with it for never 
absolutely satisfying their souls. It is Heaven they dream of in love, it is 
Heaven they must have. The sensation which gives them a glimpse of that 
shuts if off again too quickly, and leaves too much gloom behind. 
However, these women, when they love, abandon their person so completely, 
so ingenuously, that the loved one needs a very delicate spirit, not to 
be deceived as to the real reason of this rapid abandonment. They 
never struggle for a moment against the will of their master, and their 
body follows their heart as their shadow follows their body. Love being 
with them a religion, their god can dispose of their flesh as well as 
of their souls, and may throw it to the brutes, for his glory’s sake. 
La Rochefoucauld has said : ‘‘It is easier to find a woman who has not had 
a lover, than a woman who has only had one.” He spoke, without 
knowing it, of the women with long, thin, lissom, and pointed fingers, 
who have either no lover at all, or only one. This one love often 
kills them, sometimes immortalizes them, to such a degree is a single 
love in a single life—for all that it would seem to be the proper thing 
—worthy of the astonishment and respect of mankind. Women like 
these produce your La Valliéres and your Héloisas. One need only be a 
Louis XIV to turn them into victims, but one must be an Abélard, to 
turn them into saints. 
Pin 

Here I stop in this study that has already run to too great a 
length, and that, besides, it was not my purpose to make into a prac- 
tical manual. I have simply wished to inspire in my readers, especially 
my fair readers, curiosity about, and taste for, a science which is unknown 
and misunderstood, and which I hold to be exact and positive. In order 


to make it more easy of approach, clearer, and more interesting, | 
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have restricted myself to five types of hands, and | have proceeded 
by outlines, by syntheses, and by examples. I have only examined the 
hands of women, considering them more agreeable to look at, and to 
handle, than those of men. As far as that goes, the laws of chirognomony 
are the same for both sexes, and by a process of addition or subtraction, 
whoever is able to read the one, will be able to read the other. 

To arrive in this subject at the state of conviction and certitude in 
which I now am, I have long patiently made my investigations in a 
hand that I had always at my disposition, my own, and | have sought 
for the possible correlations between the form of my hand and the move- 
ments of my inner being. These relations have become evident to me. 
I then and very soon restored to physiologic laws what I had begun by 
attributing to chance, a thing that does not exist, and, as forewarned 
is forearmed, I have classified, developed, utilized, and mastered my instincts, 
my faculties, my feelings, my fatalities, and I have not let myself be 
deceived either by others or by myself, a thing which, as Solomon says, 


is the height of wisdom. He ought to have said it, if he has not. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 











LOUK LOUKITCH 


The home of Louk Loukitch Rouskine was situated on the summit of a 
modest little cliff not twenty yards in height, at the foot of which flowed 
the river Souzla describing a graceful bend. The river, which at this part 
was rather broad than deep, except at the time of the melting of the 
snow, lapped the outskirts of a thick wood on its other bank—a forest 
which, thanks to its distance from inhabited places, was almost virgin ; 
for the country people hardly ever crossed the Souzla, as everything on 
the other side was found in equal abundance on their own. From the 
verandah of Louk Loukitch’s house, during the fine season, the sun might 
be watched sinking behind the crests of the birch and pine trees, which 
stretched up as far as the eye could see. 

It was a happy country. The village, which was called Beriozi, was 
crown property, and its inhabitants were more peaceable, richer and more 
independent than those of other parts. No lord of the manor was there 
to rule over them, and as long as they paid their dues punctually, the 
government did not trouble them in any way. 
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But although there was no lord of the manor at Beriozi, there was 
a manor-house, which remained as a survival from more ancient times. 
This house, with its grounds and two or three fields, had been bought 
cheap by Louk Loukitch, a retired officer of infantry, who wished to live 
quietly in the country, with his wife and five children, on his small income. 
The neighbourhood of the capital of the province gave him some advan- 
tages, and besides, small country squires in Russia are not troubled with 
many wants. 

He was a man of forty-six years of age, strong and well formed, with 
short grey hair, grizzled moustache, and in temper he was brusque but 
kindly, often put out, but easily pacified, and as obstinate as it was 
possible to be if he saw himself opposed in one of his secret desires. 

Unlike those who are constantly talking about their hopes and aspira- 
tions, and building castles in the air which they overthrow as soon as 
they seem nearly finished, Rouskine would never utter a syllable about 
those things to which he most earnestly aspired, and his wife, although 
they had married for love, and he was always kind and attentive to her, 
was afraid of these fits of silent abstraction. 

Her first experience of this kind was a cruel shock, and Madame Rouskine 
could never think of it without a shudder. It happened eighteen months 
after their marriage, and the occasion of it was a little mare as black 
and shiny as a Soudanese negro. 

This pretty little beast had been brought to the barracks by a dealer 
who knew its value. 

‘‘How much?” asked Rouskine with an indifferent air; he had seemed 
hardly to look at it. 

The sum demanded was double as much he could afford for a horse, 
and besides, he was already very well mounted. 

‘It is too much,” ke said, turning away. 

All the other officers were of the same opinion, but the dealer knew 
that one does not buy a horse as one does a pair of gloves, so he kept 
quiet, and brought out the mare every day just at the time when the 
officers assembled on parade. 


From that moment Rouskine became grave and troubled, nor could his 
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wife, who was then in all the brilliancy of her grace and beauty, suc- 
ceed in calling a smile to his lips. His indifference was so evident 
that Tatiana became jealous, and felt sure that she had a rival, but who 
could it be? — 

One night, waking with a start, she heard her husband cry aloud as 
though in the delirium of fever : 

‘‘She shall be mine! she must be mine.” 

He maintained his stern silence when she asked him about this,: and 
even spoke roughly to the young wife, whose jealousy was naturally 
strengthened by this behaviour. 

Some days later, on pay-day, Tatiana saw the pretty black mare enter 
the court-yard. of their house; Louk Loukitch appeared at the same moment, 
took the bridle from the hands of the dealer and led the animal to the 
stable. The old chestnut horse was taken out of the stable, and followed 
his new master with his head down. 

‘Did you really pay that price for the horse?” cried Madame Rouskine, 
paling with anxiety. 

‘*] was obliged to,” her husband answered sadly. ‘‘I should have 
died if I had not bought her, and I believe if the dealer had refused to 
sell her to me, I should have killed him. I have paid too dear and we 
shall be poor for a whole year, but I could not help it.” 


” 


‘If you had only known how you frightened me,” said gentle Tatiana, 
resigned to the struggle. ‘‘ Why did you not tell me what was amiss?” 


‘*Tell you! I could not. There seemed to be something in my throat 





which suffocated me. I am so glad it is over I should have done 
something dreadful. God guard me from temptation,” he added, making 
the sign of the cross. 

From that time he was himself again. Once or twice he was seized 
with strangely urgent desires about which he always kept silent in. a simi- 
lar way, and with the same consequences, frightening his wife; but since 
he had settled at Beriozi he had been out of the way of temptation, and life 
in the little house on the river bank had been as sweet and calm as possible. 

One day, shortly after Easter, Louk Loukitch came home from the town 


in a bad temper. 
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‘* What is the matter?” asked his wife, with a smile. 
was still pretty in spite of the fatigues of motherhood; she was then 


The good lady 


thirty-five years old and every night in reviewing her past life she thanked 
God for having made it such a happy one. 

‘* What is the matter?” he replied. ‘‘ Why, they are going to set up a 
school here, under our very noses. A school! What do we want of a 
school ?” 

‘* But, Louk Loukitch,” said Tatiana, ‘‘1 don’t think that is such a bad 
thing! One does not know what to do with the village children, they 
are so mischievous and badly brought up! It may keep them quiet a 
little. ” 

‘* What do you know about it?” grumbled her husband. ‘‘ We shall 
have a schoolmaster, a savant, who will want to manage the whole 
place, one of those young men, a Slavophile perhaps. Pooh!” 

Not at all approving of modern ideas he spat disdainfully and said no 
more. 

The school-house was soon finished—four walls made of tree trunks, 
hardly planed, fixed on pillars of bricks, a roof of boards, a floor and 
ceiling of beams, moss to block up the interstices and a brick stove in 
the centre—-thus was the modern palace of science raised at Beriozi. 
There was also a kitchen and a bedroom for the person charged with the 
duty of shedding the light of civilisation on the youth of the community. 
The bedroom was furnished with an iron bedstead, two chairs, and a white 
wooden table ornamented with a basin and water jug. 

‘‘ Well, what’s the matter with this schoolmaster?” grumbled Louk 
Loukitch one day. ‘‘ He keeps us long enough waiting for his noble lordship.” 


Next day, it was nearly the end of June, as the sun was sinking towards 
the forest heights on the further bank, the Rouskine children with the 
eldest girl at their head rushed into the house, tore through it like a 
puff of wind, and drew up in the garden in front of their parents who 
were reading in the shade. 
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‘‘Papa, mamma, she has come!” they shouted all at the same time. 
‘‘ Who?” enquired Rouskine, hardly aroused from his siesta and rubbing 

his eyes. 

‘‘Why, the schoolmistress. She came on a cart with her box, and a 








cane-bottomed chair She is young She is pretty—— And she looks 


just like a boy——” 

These broken phrases interrupted each other, for the Rouskine children, 
although good children enough, were somewhat wanting as to manners. 

‘‘The schoolmistress is come!” said Madame Rouskine. ‘‘ You mean 
the master has come.” 

‘‘No, the schoolmistress; it is not a master; the State has only sent 
a mistress; it seems that is good enough for us,” said Macha, the eldest 
daughter, with a comic grimace. 3 

‘‘ 4 woman!” said their father disdainfully, ‘‘ that’s a good idea! Well, 
Tatiana, she will be company for you!” 

‘‘Qh!” said Madame Rouskine, giving a happy, satisfied look at all her 
youngsters, ‘‘I want no more company! ” 

Next day was Sunday. Beriozi, although important enough to have a 
school had no church of its. own, and the steeple of the parish church 
was only visible at a distance of four or five versts. The Rouskines did 
not trouble about this. Besides, Russians do not consider it an indis- 
pensable duty to be present at mass every Sunday; but on that particular 
day irrepressible curiosity led every one to loiter about by the school- 
house, and if his dignity had not prevented him, Rouskine would have 
gone as his children did. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon, the door opened and the school- 
mistress appeared on the threshold. After casting a glance about her, 
she directed her steps by the riverside, along the path which led past 
Rouskine’s garden. _ 

She was a beautiful girl about twenty-five years old, of middle height, ele- 
gant and slender without being thin, with an air of robust health. Her com- 
plexion was brilliantly fair, accentuated by her black eyes, and contrasting 
with her hair, which was also black and cut short, curling naturally all 
over her finely modelled head, which was supported by a magnificent 
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throat. Beyond that there was nothing that the world calls charming, 
but something indefinable that was fresh and free, like the taste of wild 
fruit. Seeing her walk, it was easy to imagine that she would not be 
able to wear a trained gown; her beautiful hands which were supple 
and strong would soon split kid gloves; and her full round figure moved 
freely in a cotton dress, which although fitting closely was innocent of 
whalebone. 

‘* What a fine girl!” muttered Rouskine, and immediately, as though 
sorry he had spoken, he closed his lips tightly, and was silent for the 
remainder of the day. | 

His children were not so, however. Macha, in all good faith, lay in 
ambush near the garden gate, and at about six o’clock, triumphantly led 
in the teacher, whom she had invited to enter. 

Madame Rouskine was polite and kind as ever; the children formed 
their own opinions at once, for in the brusqueness of the young girl they 
saw something of their own spontaneity; and both boys and girls were 
very soon chatting with her as if they had known her all their lives. 
When she left, after supper, they conducted her home in state, under the 
bright June sky, which seemed bathed with a mysterious light new to this 
world. 

‘‘How do you like her?” Tatiana asked her husband, when they were 
alone at bed-time. 

‘* How can I possibly tell?” he answered, without looking at her. ‘* Why, 
I have only seen her once.” 

All night he lay motionless in bed with open eyes, while his sleeping 
wife breathed peacefully at his side. He said no more about the school- 
mistress either that week or afterwards, except to ask her name. 

‘* Sophie Savichna Mozouroff,” answered Macha, who always knew every- 


thing. 


In the meanwhile Sophie had accustomed herself to be always in and 
out of the Rouskine house, where every one, except the master, received her 


with open arms; a certain freedom characterized her, which saved her from 
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appearing importunate, for she seemed perfectly at ease with the whole 
world. 

The village children took to her very quickly, and after sehool hours, 
they would surround her familiarly, and carry her off to beautiful spots 
in the forest to gather mosses and ferns. During the warm days of 
July she would go to the river, followed by a group of the.bigger girls, 
whom she excelled in growth by a head, and whom she begged to teach 
her to swim. Her rare skill in bodily exercises was at fault on this point 
only; in spite of the effort of her will, in spite of the perfect absence of 
bathing dress, which is usual among Russian women except those of the 
highest rank, she could not even support herself on the water. To make 
up for this, however, besides these interminable baths, she was always in and 
out of the water, with or without her clothes, not in the least minding if 
she was wetted to the hips if she fancied to cross the ford a few hundred 
yards below the house of the Rouskines. Her thin cotton dress was soon 
dried upon her by the sun. 

Towards the end of July, as the days began to grow shorter, the trees of 
the forest throwing their shadows on the river in the early evening, made 
one long for their coolness and rest. 

One afternoon, about six o’clock, Louk Loukitch was smoking his pipe 
on the balcony and gazing towards the vast depths of the wood on the 
opposite bank. His eyes were directed towards them, but he saw them 
not, for the image which rose before him was that of a head covered with 
crisp curls, with two large black eyes in a milk-white face. Already for 
some time past Tatiana had been surprised to find him unkind and indiffer- 
ent, but what with her brood of children and her servants, the poor dear 
woman had not much time to ponder over the matter. 

At that very moment, Louk Loukitch heard the voice the musical tone 
of which had haunted him. A lively colloquy was taking place on the 
bank beneath him. 

‘*You don’t want to do it, 


” 


said Sophie, ‘‘ you are afraid, you who 
know how to swim; very well, I, who cannot swim will do it.” 

‘*Oh, don’t go,” cried the little voices, ‘‘ you don’t know the river! 
Just here it is very deep, and you will wet your clothes.” 
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‘* That | certainly shall not do,” said the girl, with a burst of laughter. 

A silence followed, then the sound of rustling reeds. 

Louk Loukitch experienced such an intense desire to go down to the 
bank and see what was going on that he suddenly stood up, pushing his 
arm-chair far behind him; but what he saw riveted him to the spot on 
which he stood. 

Bathed to the shoulders by the blue water which lapped about her, 
Sophie advanced slowly into the river; one of her hands held a bundle 
of clothes over her head with a gesture worthy of an antique nymph, the 
other held a long stick with which she carefully sounded the bed of the 
Souzla. 

She groped with her feet for fear of holes; moving with close-set lips 
and contracted brows; she took her fantastic expedition, which, however, 
was not devoid of danger, very seriously. For a moment she disappeared 
entirely. Then the water only caressed the lobes of her ears and her chin, 
which she raised instinctively. Louk Loukitch repressed a cry of anguish, 
and at the same moment she emerged entirely, clambered up the rough slope 
and stood upright on the turf in the shadow of the trees which were pierced 
here and there by a ray of sunlight that fell like a glory upon her lovely and 
triumphant form. 

‘*T told you I would do it,” she cried to the little company of girls on 
the opposite bank, who laughed and clapped their hands. ‘‘ And now I’m 
going for a walk. Good-bye!” 

She had already thrown on her vest and petticoat which she had brought 
with her, slipped her feet into her coarse leather shoes, and now she ran 
towards the thick cover of the woods, where she disappeared. 

One by one, the children after finishing their toilets went home along 
the road to the village, chatting of the adventure of that afternoon. 

Louk Loukitch stood perfectly still, his eyes fixed upon the sombre 
mass of the forest, without thought, without will, wholly absorbed in the 
vision of the statuesque form of Sophie, which he seemed to see behind the 
impenetrable curtain of verdure like a statue of living marble. 

The voice of his wife in the house resounded behind him, giving an 


order, calling one of the children He picked up his cap, which had fallen 
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to the ground, and walked slowly to the garden gate. When he was out of 
sight from the house, he began to run and was quickly down among the reeds 
on the bank. Some portions of a woman’s attire were hanging on a bough. 
He looked at them fixedly, and then jumped into his boat, which was moored 
there. 

With a few strokes of the oars he reached the other side and then he 
hesitated; the forest was so vast he might not find her there 





He lay 
down in the boat and waited. The river was deserted at that hour, and he 
ran no risk of being seen. 

Tatiana came out on the balcony and called him. Shading her eyes 
with her hand the good creature looked all over the garden, but she never 
thought of looking over to the other bank, and she re-entered the house. 
The joyous cries of his children chasing each other in play reached his 
ears, but not his intelligence; he was not thinking, he was waiting. 

At last Sophie came out of the wood. In some glade she had made 
herself a crown of twining plants which fell on her shoulders and breast; 
her loose vest had slipped towards the left and showed her dimpled 
neck. 

She advanced slowly with a light, springy step, singing in a low voice 
some peasant air, her hands full of wild fruits, which she was eating one by 
one in a leisurely way between each couplet. Her eyes were bent towards 
the fruit, so that she could not see beyond the tall grass where her 
feet had hardly left a trace of their passage. 

Thus she reached the water’s edge and suddenly paused with a start, 
for seated in his boat gazing at her was Louk Loukitch, with his face very 
pale, and his eyes shining like those of a wolf. 

‘* What are you doing there?” said Sophie sharply. She was frightened, 
and was angry with him for having startled her. 

‘*] came to look for you,” he replied boldly. 

Although a flush of anger covered her face, she looked at him with an 
air of defiance. 

‘* Who told you that I was here?” she said in a haughty voice, trembling 
with anger. 


‘*T saw you.” 
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He looked at her with his strange fixed glance, and she could not for 
an instant mistake his meaning. 

‘* Why did you come here?” she said, with the same air of bravado. 

‘¢ Because ” he hesitated, ‘‘ because it is dangerous, and I did not 
wish you to do it again.” 

‘* You did not wish me to do it!” repeated Sophie, ironically. ‘‘ Are 
you my master?” 

He did not reply. 

‘‘ And if I chose to do it?” she added, raising her head. She had half 
closed her eyes, and allowed a cold, disdainful look to reach him through 
her lashes. 

‘*You cannot wish to do what would harm you,” said Louk Loukitch, 
suddenly changing his demeanour. ‘‘Come, Sophie Savichna, get into 
the boat, and I will row you across. Then you will have tea with us at 
home. They have already called me. Come!” She looked at him 
attentively and still perceived, under the feigned air of good humour, the 
wolf-like gaze which had alarmed her. 

‘*No,” said Sophie, ‘‘I will not enter your boat. Go away, so that | 
may cross.” 


‘*] shall stay here,” he said, clenching his teeth, ‘‘ and you will come.” 


She looked at him again, then shrugged her shoulders, and, without saying 


another word, entered the water, dressed as she was and without a stick. 
By the time he had got out his oars she was already far on her way. 
The current carried the boat down, and before he could get it to rights she 
had slipped on the bottom and disappeared. 

Louk Loukitch, with a cry, abandoned his oars to plunge in; but she 
had already reached the surface and was near the bank. When she reached 
it she turned round with the same disdainful air and cried : 

‘* You wouldn’t leave me, eh? Very well then, I shall have to go home 
wet, that is all!” 

She stood up among the reeds, her clothes moulding themselves upon her 
in wonderful folds; her loosened crown fell apart, scattering from its leaves 
thousands of sparkling drops of water. 


‘* Sophie Savichna,” he murmured, springing ashore, ‘‘I love you!” 
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‘* You dove me!” she replied with an expression of indescribable bitterness. 
‘‘] needed that above all things! ” 
‘Sophie Savichna,” the unfortunate man repeated, ‘‘I love you.” : 
‘“You dove me! are you not ashamed! You, a married man!” 4 

Louk Loukitch grew purple as from a blow. 

‘‘Go home,” she cried, ‘‘I am cold and shall make myself ill. Go 
away.” 

She stamped her foot with rage and the water flew about her from her 
wet clothing. 

‘‘A married man! What nonsense!” repeated the girl whose teeth 
were beginning to chatter, from whose face, pale with cold and anger, her 
eyes shone like two black diamonds, and from each of whose ringlets a 
drop of water hung like a pearl. 

‘If 1 were not married could you love me?” said Louk Loukitch, wringing 
his hands with a nervous gesture. 

‘‘Love you! Oh, impossible! ” 
She began laughing in a feverish, spasmodic way. 


‘¢ Leave me, ”’ 


she cried, ‘‘or | will call your wife!” 

Louk Loukitch grew white as death, and making a military salute turned 
away. 

She followed him with her eyes as he ascended the path and disap- 
peared. Then tearing off her wet clothes, she put on a petticoat and bodice 
over her shivering skin, threw off her shoes and began to run. At the top 
of the slope she passed Louk Loukitch who was walking automatically like 
a somnambulist. 

They neither spoke nor looked at each other. 

‘*Go and fetch my wet clothes which I left down by the river,” she 
said to a little village girl who ran off at once. 

‘* How late you are, Louk Loukitch!” said Tatiana as her husband entered 
the dining-room where the children were just finishing their supper. ‘‘I 
called you; but you did not hear me.” 

‘‘] did hear you,” he replied, without looking at her. 

She poured out a cup of hot tea and set it before him. He was shiv- 
ering, for he seemed to feel Sophie's wet garments upon his own person. 
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‘‘ Where have you been, then?” his wife continued. ‘‘ You look as if 
you had been upset, and are quite pale.” j 

He made no answer. 

‘* Where have you been, dear?” Tatiana repeated with the persistence 
of an affectionate and beloved wife. ; 

‘‘T was on the river,” he replied in a voice of thunder; and then he 
added brutally : ‘‘ Don’t worry me!” 

The five children fled instantly, like sparrows which have heard a gun 
fired. 

Tatiana was left alone face to face with her husband, whom she looked 
at with terror not unmixed with incredulity. 

He ate and drank in perfect silence, with an ominous wrinkle between 
his eyebrows. 

‘‘ Holy Virgin protect us!” she thought all of a sudden. ‘‘ That is 
how he looked at the time of the black mare!” 


Louk Loukitch was no longer the same man; his good-humoured author- 
itative manner, his loud-voiced interjections of which no one was afraid, 
his customary interference in household matters, all gave place to obstinate 
silence and freezing coldness. 

Tatiana did not understand it all at once. After fifteen years of happiness 
and confidence, how could she conceive the thought of his infidelity? Then 
Whom 





suddenly a light broke in upon her; she had looked about her 
could he possibly love but the schoolmistress ? 

In very truth he loved her with the fierce egotism of a great passion. 
He knew nothing of her, of her family, nor of what concerned her; it was 
all the same to him, he longed for her as he had longed for the black mare, 
and seeing that he could not get her he was devoured with impotent rage. 
Sometimes he hated her, and in his frenzy he would, if he could, have crushed 
her with a single blow. 

Sophie paid no further attention to him. She was angry with him on 


account of his stupid behaviour. Kept in bed for two or three days by a 
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severe cold as a consequence of her foolhardy adventure, she had time to 
nurse her grudge against him. He had not even inspired in her that vague 
feeling of satisfied vanity which the expression of an unsought love makes 
a girl feel. 

She thought him foolish and nothing more, for having said to her : 
‘‘T love you!” 

‘‘[ love you!” A nice thing! What good to her was the love of an 
old soldier—and a married man? 

When her cold was cured her anger abated. Poor fellow! After all she 
ought to be sorry for him. When she was quite young she herself had loved 
a student who had not even dreamed of the state of affairs, and she knew 


the pain it gives to love one who disdains your love. 


A fortnight passed without her meeting Louk Loukitch. She avoided long 
solitary walks owing to a vague sort of feeling that she might be watched 
and followed. 

One day, however, she could stand it no longer. 

She knew that in the fields they were gathering flax, and she longed to 
go and join in this country occupation; for she, town-bred girl as she was, 
had the soul of a peasant. 

‘*Come, Fiokloucha!” she said to her little servant, a girl hardly fifteen 
years old, ‘‘ come and let us see the flax gathered! ” 

They started, both with bare feet in the country fashion : Fiokloucha 
bare-headed, with her yellow hair tied in a thin wisp with a bit of string, 
frisking about like a rat’s tail on her thin shoulders, like an attendant gnome; 
Sophie, a large straw hat on her clustering curls, big, strong, and beautiful as 
Juno in the spring-time of her youth. They went along the fields under a 
burning sun. 

After so long a seclusion how lovely this afternoon in the open air 
seemed! The sun had already sunk low when they thought of returning 
home. The peasants were loading their carts with the best bundles of 
flax, taking infinite care not to scatter the ripe grain. Sophy gathered a 
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few stalks still garnished with their little balls, and turned homewards with 
Fiokloucha, shaking them before her like little bells. 

As she went she sang a popular song, keeping time by shaking the 
delicate stems : ‘‘ Ah, flax! pretty flax! Grow in the sun, and you shall soon 
be white linen! ” 

The girls hurried along, for they were very hungry and it was growing 
dark. Suddenly, at the corner of an old barn, an outpost of the village, the 
shadow of Louk Loukitch stood in their path. It really seemed to be the 
shadow of his former self, he had so aged and changed ! 

“4 Sophie Savichna,” he said, ‘‘come and have supper with us, it is so 
long since you have been to our house!” After a pause he added: ‘‘ My wife 
expects you.” 

At this insidious phrase Sophie’s soul rose up in arms. 

‘*Have you told her why I do not come to you any more?” she said 
pitilessly. 

He looked at her with a frown; but the presence of Fiokloucha embar- 
rassed him. Then he had an inspiration. 

‘‘Do you speak French?” he said in that language. 

The small amount of French that he had learnt at the military school had 
grown very rusty during thirty years, but at that moment he was not afraid 
of ridicule, and, besides, Sophie’s French was probably not better than his. 

‘*] love you,” he continued, ‘‘and you must love me!” The two girls 
walked faster and faster. They were already in the chief street of the 
village, and the houses lighted with resinous torches offered them a sort of 
protection. 

‘*Run to the house and get tea ready,” said Sophie to Fiokloucha who 
set off at once running as fast as she could. ‘‘Speak sense!” she 
continued, turning to Rouskine. ‘‘ Enough of foreign jargons. You love 
me! and I consider it an insult for you to dare to tell me so! If you 
were to tell your wife this, she, poor woman, would wish me dead! Yet 
God knows I only wish her well! Go, Louk Loukitch, a married man 
should care for none but his wife! If what you tell me is true, I am 
sorry for you, but I can do nothing. I go to my home, go you to yours, 
and pray God to deliver you from sin.” 
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Night had fallen; Louk Loukitch seized Sophie’s hand and pressed it so 
hard that without a cry of pain she was not able to withdraw it. They 
had reached the school-house. 

‘‘ Listen, Sophie Savichna,” he said, ‘‘ you are wrong in mocking a man 
who is suffering more than he can bear.” 


‘‘] am not mocking you,” 


she replied; ‘‘ leave go my hand.” 

He held it still more firmly; she felt her fingers crushed together by 
the intense pressure, but, she would not cry out. 

‘If I were handsome,” he went on, ‘‘if only I were young, then you 
would love me!” 

‘* Before God I swear it, no!” cried Sophie impatiently. ‘‘I cannot love 
you, because you are a married man.” 

‘Is that all?” he said, opening his hand like a fainting man. 

‘‘How can I tell?” she cried, stamping her foot. ‘‘I know but one 
thing, that for me a married man is no man, he is nothing to me!” 

‘And if I were not married, would you have married me?” he said in a 
low and trembling voice, his hands moving convulsively behind him as 
though in search of some support. He had fallen back as far as the 
wall of the house, and leaned against it, seized with sudden weakness. 

‘* How can I tell?” repeated Sophie, but in a gentler tone. ‘‘ We cannot 
say what might happen if the world were to turn backwards, can we? 
I am an honest girl, Louk Loukitch, and I will stand in no one’s path. You 
are married, it is a misfortune, but let us say no more about it.” 

‘‘But I am not repugnant to you. You do not dislike me?” 

She was sorry for him. 

‘I do not dislike you, Louk Loukitch,” she said, “although I should 


have a good excuse if I did dislike you but I have nothing to say 





against you.”’ 

‘‘Only that I am married,” he persisted in a feeble and almost childish 
way. 

‘Well, yes! But look here! Let us be good friends and say no more 
of these stupid things; it vexes me and will at last drive me away. Go 
home to your wife.” 

‘* Will you give me your hand?” 
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‘‘No! You hurt it too much just now,” she answered, with a little 
nervous laugh. 

Before she could move he had thrown himself on the ground before 
her, and she felt his thick military moustachios and burning lips upon her 
bare foot. 

‘‘It is disgraceful,” cried Sophie, running into the house and barricading 
the door. Louk Loukitch rose painfully and returned home like a man 
half stunned. 


He only saw her once after, and that at church, when she was able 
to avoid him so cleverly that he could not even look at her. Lost in the 
crowd of peasants coming out after mass, she made a rampart for herself of 
all the young girls of the village, who served her as escort, and went home 
with her, singing in chorus as they went. 

‘‘A married man!” thought Louk Loukitch. ‘‘If I had not married she 
would have married me or if I were a widower But I am not a 


widower! ”’ 


He looked at his wife. She had grown cruelly thin and changed during 
the past three months, but she was at his side, living on and ready to keep 
him company to the end. 


‘If I were a widower,” he thought, during his sleepless nights. ‘If she 
were to die, I should be free, and Sophie would marry me—— She does not 
dislike me—— Whoknows? Perhaps she may love me, and it is only a sense 
of duty that keeps her from me.” 

Tatiana fell ill. Grief and long hours of prayer for the unfaithful one 
spent before the holy images, had exhausted her strength. One day her 
daughter Macha, surprised not to find her as usual presiding at the breakfast 
table, went to her room and found her fainting before her little oratory. 

She was put into bed, and Macha sent to town for the doctor. The little 
girl took this upon herself knowing that her father, who had left home at 
day-break, would not return till the evening, his gun serving as a pretext for 


his absence. 


When he returned, Louk Loukitch found the doctor sitting by Tatiana’s bed. 
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’ 


‘‘It is nothing serious,” said the doctor, ‘‘but your wife who was 
formerly so strong, is now in a very delicate state. In short I think 
there is no danger at present, but she needs a great deal of care.” 

‘‘Is she very ill?” Rouskine said, abruptly. 

‘‘No; but she may become so.” 

‘Will it be a long affair?” 

The doctor gazed at him in surprise, then remembering that the old 
soldier had never been remarkable for good manners, he took no notice, but 
replied : 

‘* It will not be long if the case is to end badly. Another such fainting 
fit as this, and I could not answer for the consequences.” 

‘*Good!” murmured her husband. ‘‘ Many thanks! ” 

During the following days he never left her for a moment. Macha 
herself, installed as nurse near the bed, watched her father with wonder. 
When they give them the least occasion to do so, children judge their 
parents very severely, and Macha knew very well that if her mother died 
it would be of grief for his neglect. 

‘‘Papa, go and hunt,” she said on the third day. ‘If you shut 
yourself up here you will make yourself ill!” 

Tatiana grew better, and even recovered very quickly. The affection of 
her daughter reminded her that she was a mother as well as a wife, and that 
she must not abandon her little ones. 

‘‘ They will need me to defend them perhaps!” she said, and gathering 
all her forces she was soon about again. 

When he saw her come down one evening, Louk Loukitch cast a poisoned 
glance at her. He had had such good hopes that she would have died, and 
in holding out a false hope to him she had deceived him, robbed him! He 
would make her pay for it! A second fainting fit was necessary? He 
would know how to bring it about! 

From that moment he made her life a perfect hell, blaming her in 
everything, threatening her without reason. The children hid in corners; 
Macha alone always kept near her mother, accepting herself all kinds of 
reproaches and scoldings, in order to distract his blind and unjust wrath 


from his poor wife. At last one day he struck them both, for in that 
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moment of extreme peril the daughter had thrown herself in front of her 
mother; then he left the house in a furious passion, banging the door behind 
him so that it split. 

‘‘Oh, mother, how wicked he has grown! said Macha, pressing to her 
indignant young breast the head of her mother, who was weeping as if her 
heart would break. 

‘* No, no, my child! He is not wicked, he is mad,” sobbed the unhappy 
woman. 

The next day, Louk Loukitch appeared to have forgotten all about the 
scene of the day before, and even seemed in a better humour than usual. 
On the succeeding day, Tatiana’s hopes that he had at last made a change 
for the better began to revive, and at the end of the week he left on 


business for the town, promising to bring back presents for everybody. 


The britchka had hardly disappeared along the dusty road when Sophie 
came to call on Madame Rouskine. The servants had naturally no tact, 
and Sophie was introduced into the presence of Tatiana without having 
been announced. Macha raised her head with a defiant air, ready to drive 
away the enemy. 

‘¢ Leave us, dear,” said her mother. 

Macha obeyed, but remained in the next room. 

‘* You are surprised to see me?” said Sophie without preface, ‘‘ and 
I suppose you are hardly pleased to see me; but I should not be here 
if Louk Loukitch were at home.” 

Tatiana blushed to her very temples. 

‘‘T came to tell you that I am soon going away,” the girl went on. 
‘‘] have asked’ for a change of residence, and I hope they will not keep 
me waiting.” I said ‘For urgent reasons,’ and they may think what they 
like about it. When I am far away I hope your peace of mind will be 
restored to you.” 

Feeling her limbs fail her, Tatiana had sat down; she indicated a chair 


to Sophie, who refused it by a gesture and remained standing. 
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‘‘] wished to tell you that I am grieved, very grieved,” she continued. 


I never dreamed of it and when I knew—— 








‘‘It was not my fault 
Well! it was too late!” 

‘*Did he tell you?” asked Madame Rouskine. 

‘‘That he loved me? Yes. He told me so; and I considered it the 
greatest insult that a man could offer to a woman! Well, Tatiana 





Evanovna, I expect you will never see me again; do not think hardly 
of me, for I swear to you that I have never wished you anything but 
good | ”’ 

She had spoken very simply, with her customary abruptness, and she 
now turned to leave the house. 

‘* Macha!” called Madame Rouskine. 

The child entered with an anxious look in her eyes. 

‘‘Kiss this dear girl,” said the mother, ‘‘ and tell her that we shall 
always remember her in our prayers.” 

Sophie came back towards Tatiana; after a moment of hesitation she 
grasped the soft, feeble hand held out to her, kissed Macha, and left 
the house with an air of resolution about her. Strong emotions were 
strange to her firm nature, yet when she crossed the threshold of this 
house into which she had brought such misfortune, she cleared her throat 
two or three times, coughing rather more than seemed necessary. 

Louk Loukitch returned home in a good temper; he looked like a man 
who had made a resolution and intended to abide by it. He brought 
cakes and sweets as he had promised, and he began to take an active 
part in the preparations for the annual fishery. 


Every year the fishing for the State dues began in September. Half 
the fish was sent to the Archbishop, half sold in the town, the proceeds 
of the sale going to the Crown. A delegate was always sent to be. present 
on this occasion, which had become a kind of solemnity. He came the 
evening before, stayed at Rouskine’s house, and went away again after 


the division of the spoils. All the boats belonging to the village and 
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even those of the neighbouring riverside hamlets were not sufficient to 
carry the sight-seers grouped about the raft on which the capstans for 
pulling in the great drag nets revolved. Those who had no boats stood 
about on the banks; it was an important event which formed a topic of 
conversation from year’s end to year’s end. The day for the fishing came 
at last; it was a beautiful morning, fresh and clear. After a hasty breakfast, 
the official personage’ accompanied by Rouskine, his host, went to the 
touma, as the raft with the capstans is called, and the nets were thrown 
several times. 

After having seen the first haul, Louk Loukitch, contrary to his custom, 
went home. 

‘‘ What are you doing here?” said his wife, astonished to find him 
in the dining-room. 

‘‘Come and see the fishing,” said Rouskine, without looking. at her. 

‘‘T! What can you be thinking of? What for?” 

He hesitated for a moment, and then said : 

‘*The inspector asks you to come—he says you cannot do better, the 
fishing is so fine!” 

Tatiana looked at her gown. 

**I am not dressed,” she said, hesitating. She did not feel in the least 
inclined to accept so singular an invitation. 

‘‘ Well, are you coming?” said her husband with a sort of repressed 
anger. ‘‘I trust you will not have the bad taste to keep the inspector 
waiting! ” 

She looked at him, half afraid. It was a strange whim. After all, 
perhaps the inspector had thought it polite to invite her. Nevertheless 
she still hesitated. 


‘*It is so far,” 


she said, ‘‘and I am not strong, I could not walk 
such a long way!” 

‘‘] have a boat,” replied Rouskine, ‘‘ and we shall be there in five 
minutes. Come along!” 

She threw a shawl over her shoulders and followed him in a docile 
way. A boat was waiting for them at the water’s edge. Tatiana seated 


herself in it, and her husband took the oars without looking at her. 
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The boats grouped round the raft ‘looked like a gay flotilla. _ All eyes 
were fixed upon. the net, which ‘being very .heavy and full, resisted for 
the moment the redoubled efforts’ of four’ stout’ countrymen who were 
working hard at the capstans. The sound of Rouskine’s oars caused several 
heads to be turned, however. Sophie, standing upon the touma, stared 
at them in amazement—— Louk Loukitch fixed his eyes shining with a 
diabolical light upon her. 


” 


‘*Oh!” some one called. ‘‘ Mind! There is a rope—— 


? 


‘‘Tatiana,” said her husband, ‘‘ stand up and look to the left, you 


” 


can see a rope—— 
She rose mechanically, bending her head 





Then, throwing up his oar 
with a rapid movement, Louk Loukitch struck his wife between the shoulders, 
sending her head foremost into the river. | 

‘‘Wretch!” cried Sophie. ‘‘He has killed her!” 

She was about to spring into the water; but five or six villagers were 
before her swimming hither and thither. Rouskine bent over the edge 
- of his boat pretending to look for Tatiana, who was two or three yards 
in the rear, A cry of supreme anguish rent the air : | 

‘* Mother! Mother!” 

Macha fell on her knees wringing her hands. 

At this sound Louk Loukitch staggered as though drunk. Up till 
that moment he had had but one thought : ‘‘ She must die!” Now another 
possessed him : ‘‘I have missed my aim.” 

‘‘Seize him!” shouted the inspector. 

‘‘He killed her,” said several of the bystanders in low voices. 

‘‘Did you see him do it?” 

‘‘ We saw him as surely as God sees us!” 

Half swimming and half wading, the bystanders took Louk Loukitch’s 
boat by assault, and he found himself carried on board the touma. The 
net was drawn in at that very moment, throwing a flood of silver fish at 
his feet. He allowed them to bind him without protest. 

‘‘There she is! There she is!” several voices cried. He turned his 
head and saw his wife brought to the surface by the stout. arms of the 
swimmers. They brought her to the inspector, who bent over her. 
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‘* She is alive,” he said at last. ‘‘Be quick, give her a good rubbing!” 
‘‘ Allow me,” said Sophie, kneeling down by Tatiana. 
Macha was on the other side, and the women gathering round formed 


a screen, each giving some article of her attire to wrap round the victim. 





‘‘ You monster!” said the inspector to Rouskine. ‘‘ How could you? n 

‘‘I do not know!” he said in that weak voice which had made Sophie 
pity him. ‘‘I am so glad that she is alive! Oh, yes! So glad Thank 
God! ” 


So soon as it was evident that she was alive Tatiana was carried home. 





The inspector called for horses and left at once, taking with him Louk 
Loukitch who was still bound hand and foot, but seemed indifferent to 
all that was going on. 

From time to time he said in a low monotonous voice : ‘‘Thank God! 
Thank God!” 


In Russia the procedure is short in cases of this nature, and the day 
for the trial was not long in coming. A considerable crowd filled the 
little court. When the prisoner was brought in, a shudder ran through 
the assembly at the sight of him. Could this be Louk Loukitch, this old 
man with white hair and haggard face ? 

He attempted no defence, and when questioned as to the motive. of 
the crime, he did not even deny that it was premeditated. 

‘‘T was mad,” he said. ‘‘I had but one thought; to become a widower 
so as to marry Sophie Savichna. She had told me that she could not 


love me because I was married and that was all!” 





He relapsed into his torpor. 

‘Bring in the victim,” said the presiding judge. Great excitement 
prevailed in the court. 

What would she say? Would she bear: witness against the would- 
be murderer ? 

Tatiana entered, supported by her daughter Macha. Her hair was also 
white; she was pale, and almost too weak to. move, seeming almost as if 
she had arisen from the tomb. Louk Loukitch, with his hands clasped, 
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gazed at her in a kind of ecstasy; she gave him one long look of tender 
pity, and then began to weep. 

‘©Of what do you accuse the prisoner?” said the presiding judge. 

‘*] have no accusation to make,” she replied in a voice so pathetic 
that it moved the judges deeply. ‘‘I remember nothing except that I have 
sworn to love and obey my husband till death. He has always been a 


” 





good husband to me and a good father to his children 


bd 


‘Yet he struck you,” said the magistrate. 

‘If he did, it was because he had lost his reason. I can say no more 
about’ it.” 

She would say no more and was led away. After deliberating, the 
court brought in a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty” and Louk Loukitch was condemned 
to the loss of all his civil and political rights, and to transportation to 
Siberia. He heard the sentence pronounced without any expression of 
emotion. 

‘*Have you anything to say?” the presiding judge asked him. 

‘* Now and. for ever I thank God for having allowed my wife to live!” 
he replied. without raising his eyes. 

A murmur arose in the court. Tatiana had been brought back. 

‘*Madame,” said the magistrate, ‘‘ your husband has been condemned to 
the loss of all his rights and to transportation to Siberia; but the law 
in its wisdom allows that in cases of certain crimes caused by passion, 
the criminal may be saved from punishment by the mercy of the victim. 
Can you assert before this tribunal that you have pardoned the murderer, 
and that you feel no anger nor resentment against him?” 

‘*]?” said Tatiana, sitting up in her chair. ‘‘ For fifteen years my husband 
was the best of husbands and fathers. A gust of madness destroyed his 
reason, but God has restored it to him, after he has suffered for his sin. 
When God pardons, who could remember the offence? Not I, who have 
always loved him. Give back a father to his children, and you will do 
a great action, and I shall bless you all the days of my life. He needs 
no further punishment, his sin was not his own fault!” 

‘*'Whose then?” said the judge, deeply moved. 
‘* Mine,” she replied, with sad humility. ‘‘ Mine, for not knowing how 
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to keep his love. Pardon him, sir, for if I knew he was suffering in 
exile I could not live, and his children would be orphans. ” 

‘*Since the victim desires to pardon the. aggressor,” said the president, 
‘*in consideration of her declaration, and of article 1496 of the Penal Code 
which applies to the present case, we declare the sentence of the court 
to be annulled, and Louk Rouskine to be restored to liberty with full 
possession of all his rights.” 

Amid the enthusiastic cries of those present, the barrier of the dock 
was removed, and Rouskine, trembling and giddy, fell weeping into the 
arms of his wife. 

“Come,” she said, ‘‘my poor darling! God pardoned you in permitting 
me to live; now we shall indeed be happy again!—— Macha, kiss your 
father’s hand now that God_has given him back to us!” 

Louk Loukitch returned home with his wife and daughter, and by dint 
of hearing it said that he had been mad, it is possible that he at last 
believed he had really been so; but at any rate he lived to venerate 
Tatiana as a saint. 


HENRY GREVILLE. 
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JEAN-JACQUES HENNER AND HIS WORK 


As you enter the plain of Alsace by the opening at Belfort you cross 
a gently undulating, well-watered surface. To the left, on the sloping 
hill-sides are twisted knotty vines growing to about a man’s height, while 
patches of scanty trees, elms, ashes, and beeches are gently stirred by 
the wind. In the distance, lower down on the right, flows the Rhine; 
along the broad roads bordered with cherry-trees, are straggling villages 
with tall gabled houses, pointed tile-roofs and wooden beams. It is the 
Sundgau, formerly our department of the Upper Rhine, and in one of these 
villages, Bernwiller, half-way between Thann and Altkirch, Henner the 
painter was born fifty-nine years ago. 

Every year, when the summer dies away in September, he leaves Paris 
to re-visit his birthplace. On the outskirts of the village, only a few 
steps from his brother’s farm, he has built himself a spacious white house, 
convenient and comfortable though not luxurious, surrounded by a large 
garden shaded by fruit-trees. 

Here he spends his two months’ holiday, sometimes in the studio whose 
walls are completely covered with innumerable studies, all of them begun 
and finished in the country, and dating from the day his childish hand 
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could first draw an outline, down to the full maturity of his talent and 
his life; sometimes in the meadows or in the woods, wherever his wan- 
dering fancy leads him, sensitive in the highest degree to the murmur 
of the streams, the song of the birds, the varied hues of the foliage, the 
changing aspect of the sky, to the mistiness or clearness of the atmo- 
sphere, and to the solemn serenity of the landscape adorned with the last 
melancholy beauty of Autumn. 

These traits of character denote the man, and the man and the artist 
are but one. The forty-four years that have elapsed since he left his 
native soil have not in the least altered his nature; in spite of timie and 
absence he has kept the impressions received in his earliest years. The 
life of Paris has glided over this son of the soil without hurting him, 
without even tainting the surface, and at fifty-nine, as at fifteen, Henner is 
all dreamy simplicity. A passionate admirer of form, this painter of exquisite 
flesh-tints is before all things a rustic poet; he derives his most subtle 
inspirations from the silent scenes that meet his half-closed eyes; the 
charming framework of his eclogues is borrowed from the fields, and the 
troops of nymphs that he constantly evokes from the canvas come neither 
from the banks of the Tiber nor the reeds of the Sperchios, nor the shady 
nooks of Taygetus, but from the invisible harmonies which the painter as 
a child heard in the woods, the glades, and the streams of the Alsatian 
plain. 


Jean-Jacques Henner, the son of a small farmer, was born at Bern- 
willer on March 5th, 1829. Neither father nor mother was young at the 
time, and they already had a numerous family. When Jean-Jacques came 
into the world nobody stared at him, nobody abused the late-comer ; the 
elder ones received him with smiles, and the parents secretly spoiled 
him, and when his artistic tastes awoke, when the little fellow was dis- 
covered trying, in spite of paternal remonstrances, to cover the barn-door 
with copious drawings and glaring colours, it did not occur to any one 
to make fun of him. The father, perceiving sure indications of a serious 


vocation, never travelled to Miulhausen without bringing him back some 
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old prints or stray pictures from the bric-a-brac shops. These were 
reproduced by Jean-Jacques’ childish hand with such wonderful facility and 
skill that the parents decided to make their first sacrifice and send the 
boy to college. 

So he went to Altkirch every day. There he had the good fortune to find, 
as his first master, a man of good taste and an excellent draughtsman, 
whose intelligent lessons made the pupil’s training both pleasanter and 
shorter than is usually the case. This master was M. Charles Goutz- 
willer who, since the war, has settled in Paris where he is employed in 
designing illustrations for some of our large art reviews. Henner retains 
for him an affection and gratitude which do him great credit, and which 
were displayed a few years ago in a striking and excellent portrait of 
his old master, full of life and character. 

The pupil was industrious and attentive; he made astonishing progress, 
and soon M. Goutzwiller declared he had nothing more to learn. When 
the parents, or rather the mother and the elder ones of the family—for 
the father had just died—heard this news, they agreed that it would be 
best to send the boy to Strassburg. 

There had been a School of Art there since 1830, founded by Gabriel 
Guérin, son of the famous Strassburg engraver, and himself an engraver 
and painter. In a very short time his talent and ability attracted a 
number of young men from all parts of the province, nearly all of whom 
in after years ‘enjoyed a well-earned reputation in Paris. Amongst them 
were Théophile Schiller, Haffner, Jundt, Brion, Lix, and Schitzenberger, 
at the time when young Henner made his appearance in 1845. 

The boy of fifteen, timid and strange in appearance, surprised them 
by his indefatigable ardour for work. He would remain in his own corner 
whole days without stirring or speaking, drawing with passionate eagerness 
and never letting go his pencil or chalk, except to drink in greedily the 
words of advice given by the master to the most advanced pupils, those 
who were already painting. If the master left the room, fun of an 
uproarious kind broke out. Henner never took part in such exploits. 
With his sketch-block.on his knee, he would set himself. down -before .a | 


canvas and hastily sketch in the outline. One day- his ambition rose even 
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higher than this; by dint of rigid economy he had managed to save a 
few sous out of his meagre allowance, and these he expended on colours; 
then, without ever having touched a brush, he undertook to copy a figure 
by Heim, a great ugly nude figure of a man, the modelling of which 
had struck him. The artist has carefully preserved this copy; the com- 
position is naturally lacking in skill and the general effect is laboured, 
but for a young pupil’s work, there is extraordinary knowledge in the 
faultless anatomy, the minute indication of the action of the muscles 
and the exaggerated relief of the chest muscles—the same knowledge still 
found in his drawings, but now hidden under the tender grace and fulness 
of the forms he loves so well. 

Just as Henner was beginning to learn the joys of colour, an unexpected 
event put an end to his studies; Guérin died suddenly from the results 
of a fall from his horse, and the School of Art was closed.  Henner 
returned sadly to Bernwiller, and for some months divided his time 
between his family and frequent visits to Basle, paid for out of his eldest 
brother’s savings. 

It was at Basle, in the museum dedicated to the glory of Holbein, that 
Jean-Jacques first felt the effects of studying a great master. Holbein is 
there in every phase : a wit and a caricaturist in the graceful silhouettes 
of the Basle women; a tragic and feeling inventor in the scenes from the 
Passion; a Christian poet in his Christ and in the heavenly type of’ his 
Saints, so full of ideal enthusiasm and ideal resignation; an incomparable 
portrait painter both in his Erasmus (either the original or a replica of 
our Erasmus in the Louvre), and in that touching picture, in which he 
has traced the delicate features of his children, together with the faded 
countenance of his wife. : 

In these rapid sketches as well as in the finished works, Henner was 
particularly struck by the strict accuracy of the drawing, the scrupulous 
severity of the artist, and his penetrating analysis of the model. Like 


the great Basle master, Henner made a solemn vow to forget himself 


entirely in the subject to be painted, and in this spirit of patient inves- 
tigation he set himself to study portraiture with a zeal which soon became 
apparent in his work. Friends, relations and neighbours, put under contri- 
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bution by the painter, sat to him, and the result of these first attempts 


was a series of studies, of types, so full of conscience and the perfection 
of truth, that they may be pronounced not unworthy of a Holbein himself. 
Among them is the ‘‘Carpenter of Bernwiller,” an energetic and puissant 
expression not only of a personality, but of a race. In the trenchant 
profile of this thin face, in the prominent cheek-bones, the hollow cheeks 
deeply traced with broad wrinkles, in the long straight nose with its slight 
twist at the base, in the eyes, small, and full of life though deeply set, 
in the long mouth with its thin lips, it is easy to read a whole poem of 
laborious, simple, and sober life, and there is recorded with marvellous 
exactitude the traditional type of the robust peasants of the Sundgau. 
Henner’s first portrait is, in a word, his first masterpiece. 


. 
* * 


We are in Paris in 1848, in full Revolution. The young Holbein of 
Bernwiller has just left his native village to plunge into the grand’ville 
with sixty francs in his pocket. Thus equipped he is rich, and the 
rumblings of the storm do not disturb his calm. He hastens to the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts where his very first drawing at once gains him 
admission. At the same time he entered as a pupil in Drolling’s studio, 
where too his first essays were successful; in the midst of these young 
fellows, mostly his seniors and some of them like Jules Breton and Paul 
Baudry, destined to make a name before himself, the Alsatian had already 
his own individual style, and old Drolling, who was rather mystified by 
the silent boy, often stopped in astonishment before his achievements. 

The sixty francs lasted forty days. Henner became alarmed; so he left 
the studio and began to work for his living until he could afford to live for 
his work. For eighteen months he lived by painting portraits for which 
he was paid, according to size, five, ten or fifteen francs. From time 
to time, now that he is famous, some of these portraits are brought back 
to him, and he buys them—paying a sum which allows for a vast accumu- 
lation of compound interest! He thus secures the twofold pleasure of 
gratifying some poor. man and completing the valuable collection of his 
own sketches. 
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When he had been doing portraits for some weeks Henner returned to 


the school, or worked away at the great masters in the Louvre—where he 
gained firmness and knowledge. His more accurate drawing, his manner, 
at once more individual and more sober, struck the masters in the school, 
and he gained the first medal. 

Here belongs an anecdote which he is fond of telling, for it records the 
end of his miseries. The department of the Upper Rhine, becoming 
interested at last in his fate, subscribed to grant him an allowance, and 
now he saw before him greater independence, fewer hardships, regular and 
uninterrupted work, masters attentive to his efforts, and, shining through 
the shadowy mists of the far future, the Prix de Rome. It was at a 
meeting of the whole school; Pére Ingres—and at that time his name was 
everything—Pére Ingres himself was correcting. | He passed from pupil 
to pupil, his stiff head emerging from his enormous starched collar. Slowly 
he looked at the drawing, then at the model, comparing the two with so 
scrupulous an attention, with such a visible effort to realise the. minutest 
effects wrought on the lighting or the aspect of the model, on his attitude 
or dominant expression, by any slight variation of position or inequality 
of light, that Henner immediately, imitating him, thought he saw, and 
did in fact see, with a totally different eye. He dashed at his drawing 
with a veritable fury, and the old master, well-known for his chary 
praise, congratulated him in the warmest possible manner. 

It was then that Henner, who had not returned to Drolling’s studio, 
entered at Picot’s, who received medallists free of charge. In the mean- 
time he had been to Bernwiller, recalled by the somewhat sudden death 
of his sister. When he saw her lying motionless on a wooden bench, 
her pale dead face alone visible among the stiff white folds of the shroud, 
Jean-Jacques wept like a child. Then, restraining his grief, he took his 
brushes without a word, and placing himself before the figure, drew the 
scene with a feverish hand, just as he saw it, without any additions, in 
its simple rustic orderliness, with the crucifix and the holy water ona 
chair, a lighted taper before her, and, kneeling by her side, the weeping 
mother, buried in silent and terrible meditation. The sketch was never 
finished, and it now hangs in the studio at Bernwiller, full of such poignant 
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emotion, such intense and genuine grief that the artist would never add-a 
touch to it. Others would perhaps have made a picture out of it, sure 
beforehand of a well-merited and popular success; he has preferred to 
keep for himself and his own family the first powerful and touching 
impression. Who will venture to blame him? 


. 
* * 


This sad event took place in 1854, and it resulted in the painter staying 
nearly two years in his native place, where there was no lack of either 
work or interests. Interests he made for himself at little or no cost. 
It was the time of the Crimean War; the combined French and English 
troops, together with a Turkish squadron, were laying siege to Sebastopol, 
the great citadel of the south, and from the frozen shores of the Black 
Sea came echoes of the whistling of bullets, the crash of grape-shot, the 
loud rumbling of cannon, like far-off thunder, reaching to our most distant 
provinces. The short but lively letters of the young soldiers fighting out 
there for France, together with the daily newspaper accounts, filled both 
heads and hearts with exaltation, and nostrils quivered at the smell of the 
invisible powder. Jean-Jacques was just as excited as the rest; he was 
seized with a feverish desire to paint somehow and somewhere the scenes 
that were being enacted so far away. But prepared canvases were both too 
expensive and too small for his purpose, so he turned to the great barn 
at home which, with its enormous doors, five yards high and three wide, 
offered a tempting opportunity for his designs. Henner could not resist; 
every morning he sketched out the dramatic account he had read the night 
before, emphasizing his points at random, and relying upon his own 
extraordinary power of connecting the incidents and making them join in 
with the events of the morrow. Within two months the entire door, 
except the highest and lowest portions, had disappeared under the active 
brush of the young painter, and the court-yard was continually filled by an 
admiring concourse of spectators in sabots, who were attracted by the 
‘‘admission gratis” and passed in a constant stream before the master- 
piece. 

In truth this was one of Henner’s best performances; it is a pleasure 
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to him to talk about it, but he bitterly regrets that Time has not respected 
his work. His battle-scene has fared, alas, like the sign-boards hanging 
before certain well-known suburban inns near Paris, painted by Gérard or 
Horace Vernet. 

But Henner paint battle-scenes! Who would have thought it? 

As it happens it was precisely this achievement that caused his other 
light to shine through the country. His success as a portrait painter dates 
from his success in battle-scenes. He was in great demand everywhere; 
during the two years of his stay in Alsace, till 1856, he was constantly 
occupied with portraits of the village notabilities. _ The whole series 
could easily be collected, for they are all most piously preserved in a score 
of Sundgau households; Henner completed the set by an excellent portrait 
of his aged mother in her Sunday dress, a black silk cap bordered with a 
black velvet band, and a black cashmere shawl over a woollen dress. 

This practice was useful to him, for he acquired thereby a facility and 
suppleness of hand that were most valuable in Paris. On his return, and 
when his savings were exhausted, one of his comrades introduced him to 
an enterprising man, a former pupil of the school, who manufactured 
portraits by the gross with remarkable success. In his laboratory, situated 
at the corner of the Boulevard and the Rue de Richelieu, there was no 
need for the subject to sit; a photograph or even a daguerreotype was 
enough for old Viennot. From every corner of the inhabited world pho- 
tographs came pouring in, collected by hundreds of agents, whose com- 
mission was not less than twenty or twenty-five per cent. (As the pictures 
cost on an average five hundred francs, the result was sufficiently satisfactory 
to both agents and artists.) As soon as the photographs arrived, they were 
placed under an immense lens, which magnified them to life-size, and then 
the preparatory work began. A detachment of four pupils from the 
Beaux-Arts barely sufficed to get through it; following the instructions of 
Viennot, who reserved all the final touches for himself, they only prepared 
the face, but they finished all the details with the greatest care. 

Henner had a famous time with Viennot, but yet without losing sight 
of the school or the studio of Picot, or Drolling. At a meeting at the 
close of the term, the latter recognized him, and strongly urged him not 
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only to revisit the studio, but what was more, to compete for the Prix 
de Rome. In 1858, after consulting with his masters, he decided to try 
and took part in the preliminary competition. He was admitted, On 
Viennot promising that his place should be kept open till the end of the 
competition, Henner began his great venture; he left off at the end of 
forty days, tolerably dissatisfied with his work; but the worst of it was, 


that when he went back to Viennot’s he found his place taken : ‘‘I can’t 
keep it,’’ said the portrait manufacturer; ‘‘I wanted some one, so I 
took him; he suits me well, I can’t possibly turn him out.” This 


cruel deception had such an effect on Henner, that he seriously thought 
of suicide. 

At last judgment on the competition was given; Henner had won 
the great prize! I have seen, in the miserable place at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, where the compositions for the Prix de Rome are kept, the 
work which formed the starting-point of his fame; contrary to custom, the 
subject, which often extends over a whole page, is here contained in one 
line, *‘Adam and Eve finding the body of Abel.” It was an excellent 
opportunity for our artist. The body of a youth, lying stretched in a 
desolate landscape—nothing could have been better suited to his temper- 
ament, nothing could have shewn in higher relief, his sense of pathos, 
the extent of his knowledge, and the vigour of his touch. ll this is 
seen in the picture : on a high canvas, two thirds of which are occupied 
by a sky as black as ink, Adam and Eve have stopped in terror at the 
sight of the bleeding corpse of their well-beloved son. There he is, at 
the foot of the very altar from which the smoke of his sacrifice still 
ascends, lying on his back, and while the kneeling mother is wringing her 
hands in despair, the father is standing in the classical attitude adopted for 
the expression of violent emotion—striking his forehead with his right hand. 
There is nothing new in a composition of this kind; colour and drawing 
are alike conventional, and nothing would distinguish this particular work 
from the many others which surround it, were it not that the body of 
Abel, in the justness of its pose, in the livid hue of the flesh, and in the 
modelling, so accurate, yet by no means stiff, announces an individuality 
of the first order. The shadow cast by the sky does not bring out the 
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outlines; on the contrary, it drowns them; and if the light and shade are 
over-emphasized, if the bony framework is exaggerated, if the muscles are 
too prominent, the whole is nevertheless balanced and harmonised by the 
skilful touch of the artist’s brush. 

Such as it was, with all its faults, the picture made a sensation, but 
to Henner this was of litthke moment, now that his future was assured. 
The only question was, how to live until the time of his departure. 
Providence, in the shape of Viennot, came to the rescue. As soon as 
he heard the news, he wrote to Henner a long letter, congratulating him 
on his success in the most extravagant terms, and inviting him to come 
at once to the studio, and take the place which had been refused him a 
fortnight before. Henner would dearly have liked to be able to answer 
these amenities by a refusal, but his poverty was such that he was only 
too glad to go back, and plunge for a time into the reproduction of 


choice celebrities. 


Henner had been preceded at the Villa Medicis by a double series 
of young artists of no mean ability, most of whom became his friends— 
and friends of that rare sort, whose contact awakens ideas and: kindles 
the spark of genius. Amongst these were, in 1856, the engraver Ferdinand 
Gaillard; the painters Félix Clément—also dead, after having taken up 
criticism—and Jules Elie Delaunay, whose robust talent shows itself best 
in portraits; in 1857 the sculptor Tournois, whose name, in spite of the 
high order of his powers, has remained somewhat obscure; the painter 
Sellier, who died young, and Hector Leroux, known by his ‘‘ Vestals.” 
Lastly, the sculptors Watrinelle and Delaplanche, and the architect Coquart, 
all of whom, like Henner, were highly commended by the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts in 1858, travelled with him to the Eternal City. 

After the first intensity of joy, of ravishing admiration, and of religious 
veneration for the great masters, whose works he now saw for the first 
time in their proper surroundings, he experienced a sensation of utter 
bewilderment; for a nature like his, contact with these wonders was good, 


but if prolonged too much, it would be injurious. Henner fortunately 
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understood this; he saw that his ideal was as far removed from the 
Italians of the Renaissance as the Roman Campagna, with its solemn 
outlines and imposing profiles, was alien to the delicate dreamy land- 
scapes of his native province. From that moment he lived almost in 
solitude, either in his studio at the Villa, or somewhere outside Rome; 
he felt more at ease in this way than in the presence of Michael Angelo, 
and among his favourite scenes of simple country folk, he was able to 
chronicle instinctive and faithful impressions. Thus, in 1859, a little urchin 
of thirteen fishing for gudgeon in the Tiber furnished him with the 
subject of a picture now in the possession of M. Joliet of Dijon : ‘‘ The 
Fisher and the little Fish”. It reminds us of La Fontaine’s fable : Petit 
poisson deviendra grand, pourvu que Dieu lui préte vie, etc. It is a most 
lifelike scene, this of Henner’s. His little angler, with no clothes on but 
his trousers well tucked up above the knee, is comfortably seated cross- 
legged on the bank. By his side lies his basket and a long line, and in 
his hand he holds the prize, smiling maliciously at the struggles of the 
poor victim. ‘‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush!” he seems 
to be saying to it, with an emphatic movement of the right forefinger. 
The arrangement of the scene is picturesque and charming, but above all 
we are struck by the natural and graceful pose, the broad and subtle 
touch, the firm outline, the delicate painting of the flesh. 

The following year produced a picture of the same. kind, followed by 
two more of a similar character. A child of two, fallen asleep on its 
tumbled little bed, its pretty hand closed round an orange, evidently given 
to still its crying, and close by, the mother fast asleep; then the sudden 
awakening of the child, its arms outstretched towards the mother, ard she, 
startled from her sleep, gazing on the child with a sad smile. 

So much for outside work; at the Academy the subjects are very different. 
The ideas learnt long ago from Holbein, captivating, living, and lasting sou- 
venirs, even to-day, now became fused with new ideas; seductive Magda- 
lenes, more graceful than penitent, retaining in their rocky caves, in spite 
of mortification and fasting, the most lovely rounded forms, joining to 
their agony of penitence a vague and instinctive desire to please. These 
Venetians and Parmesans, as yet hardly known to our artist, are eagerly 
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sought by him. Although he remembers Holbein’s Entombments of Christ 
with their vigorous anatomy, the bones visible under the sunken flesh of 


death, although he still paints such scenes, as for instance in his first 


‘*Christ in the Tomb,” now in the museum of Colmar, he yet cannot help 


loving the full, rich flesh-tints, the dusky colouring, the deep glowing 
eyes of the women of Trastevera, seen in the brightness of sunny days 
or in the propitious darkness, the luminous darkness, of the clear Italian 
nights. Hence two further works of his, both in the Colmar museum, 
‘‘Study of a Head” and ‘‘ Magdalene in the Desert,” and yet another 
Magdalene which the artist has kept in his own possession, and which is 
one of the most charming things I know in his early manner, the manner 
before Parma and Venice, before Correggio and Giorgione: It is a 
half-length figure in an oval frame. Draped in some dull violet stuff, 
her hair, black as ebony, falling in a disordered mass over her bare 
shoulders and breast, she is gazing with large, sad eyes at a rude 
cross made of dead branches. It is the most religious picture Henner 
ever painted, and it is a picture full of charm too, with brilliant yet 
harmonious colouring. By its side, the Colmar Magdalene is weak; not 
that its execution is at fault, however; the figure stretched under a rock 
and leaning against a stone, the face ecstatic and lighted by a pair of 
beautiful eyes lost in vague dreams—these certainly form an excellent 
subject, but the picture in its general pose and especially in the accesso- 
ries, in the drapery so badly arranged over the legs, recalls that other 
Magdalene of Battoni, a work of decadence if ever there was one, a 
Magdalene more fit for the boudoir than the church, odious to people of 
taste, for the very reasons that win the admiration of Cook’s tourists. 

And yet what charming points there are in this Colmar Magdalene— 
and points most characteristic of the painter. The arrangement is so 
happy, the composition at once simple and full of knowledge; how caress- 
ing is the light, how delicate the touch! It is the germ of Henner as 
we know him, evolving slowly and by degrees, until repeated practice 
brings him to perfection in his own line. 

His study and practice were, as I have hinted, the Venetian colourists. 
Henner did not achieve this journey to Venice until towards the end 
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of 1861. From the early days of his return dates a study of a nude 


female figure lying on pale blue drapery on the grass, not far from a 
running stream and under the shade of a thick clump of trees. The 
picture has never left the studio, but is kept there by the artist, together 
with hundreds of sketches, as a precious souvenir. In execution it is 
perhaps not superior to the work of former years, already so perfect in 
modelling; the foliage, most carefully treated, and the arrangement too 
clearly indicated, betray to excess the marks of laborious pains; but the 
flesh is more radiant than ever, the golden light more subtle, the fulness 
of life more intense. Doubtless there is in this picture some antagonism 
between the past and the present; the blue of the drapery is too harsh, 
and there is something restless in the whole; but if the balance is not 


perfect, we feel at any rate that it will come before long. 


. 
* * 


A transformation like this does not come of itself. To the conscien- 
tious artist it is not enough to change his ideal as the photographer 
changes his subject. To put into shape what has hitherto had no exist- 
ence but in idea, in order that the power of expression shall be equal 
to the power of invention, to be able to present things completely as 
one imagines them, as one feels them, as one sees them with the inward 
eye—for all these things a man must go through much anxious groping 
and many false moves. Henner by no means escaped these hours of trial 
and uncertainty. But they did not prevent his continuing his series of 
strong portraits begun in Alsace in 1854, and portraying with wonderful 
finish a good number of men and a few female types; and at the same 
time he turned aside, chiefly under the influence of Flandrin, to devote 
himself for a moment to religious painting. 

We must pause for a few words on this point. Hippolyte Flandrin, 
the idealist, the faultless draughtsman, the enemy of bright colours, whose 
masterpiece, ‘‘ The Procession of Saints," forming a frieze round the nave 
of St. Vincent de Paul, displays his favourite emaciated figures and angelic 
faces, was a personage of no common kind. In his bare studio at Rome, 
with no furniture but a few rush-bottomed chairs, Flandrin with his learned 
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theories and sincere emotion, fascinated Henner to such an extent that he 
succeeded in plunging him into the production of a religious picture; the 
‘Death of St. Joseph.” The carpenter of Nazareth, by whose side are the 
Virgin and her Son, is in the agonies of death, and is trying to rest his 
failing eyes upon the beloved faces before him. The picture now forms 
the principal ornament of the little church of Morvillars, near Belfort. 

But the fascination did not last long. Henner had steeped himself too 
much in reality to be carried away by idealism, and in the end reality, 
an artistic reality, kept him for her own. He left St. Joseph for his 
favourite studies of the nude, producing amongst other things the ‘‘ Young 
Bather asleep,” his chief picture in the Unterlinden at Colmar. It repre- 
sents a little fellow of twelve, fallen asleep on a summer’s day on the 
bank after bathing in the warm river water; it is a simple study, expres- 
sive, and painted with a loving hand. The youthful form of one. sex 
differs very little from that of the other! He who loves one loves both, 
and succeeds in both. The notable point in this picture is that the 
landscape, though still rather minute, has gained considerably in breadth, 
and does not distract attention from the figure which forms the luminous 
centre, as it is indeed the real subject, of the picture. 

It was now 1862, and the end of his fourth year in Italy was drawing 
to a close; he looked forward with despair to the day when he must 
say farewell to the Rome he loved with all his heart, and from which it 
seemed that he never could tear himself away. In a fit of unusual and 
feverish excitement he plunged desperately into his work, rapidly achieving 
portraits of the Abbé Olagnier, of Madame Bouard, of his director ‘at 
Rome, Pére Schnetz, ‘‘a great gaunt man with coarse hairy hands,” of the 
Superior of the French Seminary, now Bishop of Strassburg, Monseigneur 
Stumpff,—and all these marked by a precision, a finish, a solidity and 
clearness really exceptional, and frankly declared by himself to be the 
best portraits he ever painted. 

We may be allowed to differ from him in this opinion; he may not 
have done better, but he has done quite as good portraits since then; as for 
instance, that of Madame d’Ideville, exhibited in 1866, of Madame Karakéhia, 
mother-in-law of Nubar Pacha, in 1876; of M. Picard, a retired lawyer, 
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in 1875; of his brother, in 1880; besides the full-length portraits of 
General Chanzy, of the first president Dupont d’Angers, of Madame Julien 
Dollfus, of the young Princess de Broglie, in a fur cloak, of Mademoiselle 
Dupont, dressed in black with an umbrella in her hand; and several exquisite 
portraits of children,—little Tournois, son of his friend the sculptor, exhib- 
ited in 1865; his nephew of eight with a satchel under his arm; little 
Hennecart, and Hector Leroux, son of his old Roman friend. These 
childish faces are rendered with a delicacy and grace of which few artists 
possess the secret, not to mention the wonderfully effective way in which 
he paints the schoolboy’s white turn-down collar against the black coat. 
Among his portraits of young girls the most beautiful are those of young 
Mademoiselle Hoschedé and Mademoiselle Henry Fouquier—the latter a 
perfect gem; nothing can exceed the beauty of that profile with its 
mystery and its exquisite purity of line framed in a tangled mass of fair 
hair falling in long curls on a dark plush cloak. 


+ 
* * 


In 1864, nearly a year after the completion of his academical course, 
Henner at last decided to leave Rome for Paris. However uneasy he 
may have been about the future, it was clear to him that hardship was 
now a thing of the past and that success was assured to an artist of 
his stamp. As early as 1863, his ‘‘ Young Bather asleep,” exhibited in 
the Salon together with his portraits of M. Schnetz and the architect 
Joyau, gained him a third medal; and in 1865 the ‘‘ Chaste. Susanna,” 
and in 1866 the ‘‘ Young Girl by the Sea-shore,” were destined to secure 
him two more; with the latter picture he was never pleased, and when 
it came back from the Salon he destroyed it, in spite of the prize it 
had won. This extreme scrupulousness, so honourable to him, has lost 
to us an interesting picture which could not have been worthless, for it 
was admired by Manet, and Manet was never too lavish with his praises. 
That he should have cried out, when he learned what Henner had done : 
‘Wretched fellow, it’s the best picture you ever did!” shows that it 
must have been a work of power. And I would rather take Manet’s 
opinion on the matter than Henner’s. 
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In the absence of this lost picture we can only judge of Henner’s 
work in the first period of his independent artist life by the ‘‘ Chaste 
Susanna” already mentioned, and the two other works exhibited between 
his first appearance and 1870. These are the ‘‘Biblis Changed into a 
Fountain” (1867), which now belongs to the museum of Dijon, and the 
‘‘ Woman Reclining” (1869), which belongs to the museum at Milhausen. 
Besides these I will only just mention ‘: La Toilette,” exhibited at the Salon 
of 1868 and now in an American collection; it is a piece of genre painting 
undertaken rather to please the public than to express a thought, a 
work which, though impressed by the talent of the artist, reveals neither 
his native instinct nor his special pursuit of the beautiful. 

The ‘‘ Susanna,” which was bought by the State and took its place in 
the year 1865 in the museum of the Luxembourg, was the last important 
work executed by the artist in Italy. The nude figure of the bather, on 
which light golden shadows alternate with pale rose tints, is seen against 
a background of laurel bushes whose leaves, metallic in lustre, stand out 
clear and vigorous against the beautiful sky of Spring. She is just 
leaving the water and her back is turned to us, while she fronts the 
eager eyes of the Elders whose bearded and bestial heads are rudely 
pushed through the branches. Nearer, on the stone edge of the bath, 
wherein her feet are scarcely dipped, are a number of accessories painted 
in a too emphatic and distracting manner—a casket, some flowers, some 
jewels, and on the right, draperies of a disagreeable yellow like the 
yellows of Lesueur and of the old French school of painting. But the 
back is powerfully modelled, and it is the hand of a master .that has 
sought and found the means of expressing relief without shadow; if only 
the lines, steeped in dazzling light, were but ‘a little more supple and 
elastic, we should have before us a work perfect of its kind. The 
handling throughout is studied, and has a laborious and almost dry effect; 
it betrays too clearly the love of good workmanship and the total absence 
of all emotion. Henner knows how to express everything, how to say 
everything; he has only to learn that which in matters of art constitutes 
the very end of all, the supreme art of sacrifice. In reality his ‘‘ Susanna” 


is a strong and profoundly individual work; all that one misses in it is charm. 
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The ‘‘ Biblis” is a little masterpiece; at Dijon it must have turned 
many a head, and I am convinced that for twenty years past it has been 
the means of deciding many ‘an artistic career. She too, with a coquetry 
that is pardonable considering the number of other graceful charms she 
reveals, is hiding her face from us. The figure, wondrous in its youth and 
suppleness, is lying stretched at the foot of a bank in a. bright sunny 
meadow ; from beneath her left arm, gently curved in such a position as 
to hide the head, flows the limpid water of the stream into which the gods 
have changed her. This time there is no lack of charm in the picture, 
a fresh and subtle charm, visible in the poetical subject, in the soft 
restful landscape, and in the adorable lines of the young figure. As in 
the ‘‘Susanna,” the modelling is at once firm and refined, full of infinite 
delicacy, together with breadth of touch, and with less dryness, though 
as much precision of outline. It was the prelude to the great work 
exhibited in 1869 under the name of the ‘‘Woman Reclining,” but now 
known to the public and to artists by the less vague name of the 
‘‘ Woman on the Black Divan.” 

I did not see this picture when it was exhibited in the Salon, but I 
remember that at the Champ de Mars, in 1878, it far surpassed all the 
other studies of the same kind, several of which were above mediocrity. 
It secured for our Ecole des Beaux-Arts a: success at once national and glo- 
rious, and it was also a popular success. It was indeed worthy of the burst 
of enthusiasm which it aroused. The pose of the figure is full of aban- 
don; lying on her back, but leaning her full weight on the right side, the 
sleeper is resting her head upon her right arm; the left arm is languidly 
outstretched on a great cushion, and the left leg, crossed over the right, 
prolongs the undulating lines of the body by its soft curves. The effect 
of the clear skin, milk-white in the shade, and of a pearly lustre in the 
light, upon the deep black of the divan, is perfectly marvellous. And 
although the contrast is obviously studied, it is not in the least unpleas- 
ing; the blacks are so velvety, the whites so soft and varied, and 
graduated into such tender greys, that the rival surfaces meet and inter- 
mingle in an incomparable harmony. 

This picture marks a great epoch in the painter’s life; it marks the moment 
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when the artist, in full possession of his powers, and ripe for individual 
work, frees himself from servile obedience to the great masters, and, while 
in no sense despising them, pursues his own independent path. It is 
true the deep respect that he feels for the tradition. from which he has 
hitherto drawn his inspiration cannot be swept away in a moment; during 
the five years that separate the ‘‘Idyll” of 1872 from the ‘‘ Woman 
Reclining,” he comes back to it at times; even as late as 1876 he 
comes back to it with a second ‘‘ Entombment of Christ,” and with an 
’ in 1880, which was never exhibited in Paris and which, 


when. finished, was sent to Russia. The subject of this picture was not 


‘¢ Andromeda ’ 


one of his own choice, and his treatment is consequently strained; the 
flesh, although very good, has none of the poetry with which, for more 
than ten years, Henner invested all his figures. As for the Christ, it is 
again a souvenir of Holbein, of the Holbein who. has held possession of 
the young artist ever since his boyhood; after his first Christ, he painted; 
in 1872, a surprisingly beautiful copy of the portrait of Holbein’s wife 
surrounded by her children—a picture at present in the Beaux-Arts:; 
and now, four years later, the Christ re-appears. The second is, in 
conception, infinitely superior to the first; one is no longer repulsed by 
the hairless face and the low type of countenance; this time the face 
with its ruddy pointed beard has grandeur and character; but the 
body and the arms are those of a wrestler, and the knees are coarsely 
moulded. What has it to say to me? Nothing of pathos. The whole, 
in spite of the mysterious mist surrounding the tomb, represents nothing 
but a nude body; nothing tells of the Divine Crucified whom I seek and 
whom the greatest genius cannot give me, unless endowed with the spark 
of faith. 

And Henner has no faith. It would have been a miracle if he had. 
He is a pagan mystic—not a pagan of the days of old, but a pagan 
steeped in Christianity, a northern Virgil, a poet captivated, not by 
startling nudities, but by shadowy forms gliding in the twilight from tree 
to tree in the depths of the thicket, chaste and melancholy figures put 
to flight by the approach of day and human beings. Such is the paint- 


er’s character; in so far as he does not express it in his. works, he will 
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be inferior to himself, Without this it is possible to be a great painter, 
but never a great artist! 


He was a long time realising this, but at last he did so, as the 
‘‘Idyll”” of the Luxembourg clearly shows. Theocritus may have contrib- 
uted a part of the subject, but a very small part, although the general 
sentiment is classical. Under a clear blue sky, dappled with grey, in 
a glade where a spring is imprisoned, Roman fashion, in a rocky basin, 
are two female figures. The one is standing in a pensive attitude, 
leaning against a wall whence trickles a tiny stream; she is gazing 
absently at her companion, who is seated and playing the double flute. 
The scene, though wholly poetical, is nevertheless depicted with rare 
precision. The landscape, though dreamy, is real; the slender beeches 
whose foliage somewhat deadens the rather vivid colour of the sky, are 
fine robust trees with vigorous outlines, and the detail, though not so 
scrupulous as formerly, is yet exact and very true. In the colouring 
there is.a notable change, for there is not a single trace of the Venetian 
influence so prominent in his early manner; in its stead is a very soft 
silvery tone with the most ravishing greys, and the figures are bathed 
in a delicate misty atmosphere on which their outlines are lightly impressed. 
This is Henner in a new phase, yet none the less completely master of 
himself, his touch no less firm, for all the seductive subtleties of which 
he knew nothing in his early days. 

These greys occur again, more telling, yet softer too, in the ‘‘ Good 
Samaritan” exhibited in 1874, and also in the possession of the Luxem- 
bourg,—an excellent acquisition on the same grounds as the ‘‘ Idyll” 
and the ‘‘Naiad,” exhibited in 1875, and showing yet further progress 
on the road of individual study lately followed by the master. ‘‘ The 
Good Samaritan” is a very elaborate study of the nude; the charitable 
traveller, wrapped in a thick grey cloak thrown over the left shoulder 
and leaving his right arm free, is kneeling on the inanimate body of the 
victim, whose undraped limbs are those of a young man. The full 
robust limbs are treated in a masterly manner; the legs, by a happy 
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device which breaks the uniformity of the straight line, lie extended 
on the rock where they were caught in the struggle. The artist’s 
respect for the beauty of the human form is betrayed by the voluntary 
omission of all marks of violence from the pale white corpse. In 
Henner’s pictures the horror of the tragedy is never expressed, it is left 
to our imagination, and the emotion inspired is produced by the grandeur 
of the scene, together with the event it recalls. This impression of 
grandeur is produced by his skilful grouping of the figures, and his choice 
of a fitting landscape. In this instance the landscape is superb—the 
gnarled trunk of a tree, the ground scattered over with enormous stones, 
the twilight fading away into cold shades. No more is needed to recall 
the story as told in the Bible, and it is certainly enough to give us 
pleasure and to penetrate us with the unalloyed charm of the beautiful. 

In the ‘‘Naiad” who lies on the ground forsaken, crushing her thick 
mass of red hair beneath the soft round weight of her body, the painter, 
more than ever in love with contrasts, has deserted his grey tints to 
produce more puissant effects. The scenery is simplified; the foliage, 
much vaguer in detail, is scarcely penetrated by the light, and rises in 
great dark masses against a sombre sky; and a new element, water, is 
introduced. The limbs are drawn with less elaboration and if the 
outlines are henceforth more lost in what artists call their ‘‘ envelope,” 
and are indicated no longer by the sharp line favoured by inferior painters, 
but by a gradual disappearance into the indistinctness of shadow, the 
modelling gains thereby in fulness, the colour in suavity, the flesh- 
painting in delicacy and freshness. 

‘* Evening” (1877), ‘‘The Naiads” (1878, belonging to Mr. Sayer), and 
‘‘The Eclogue” (1879, belonging to Mr. Duncan), reproduce with certain 
variations and on a larger scale the same subject as the ‘‘Idyll,” though 
the later pictures show more freedom of touch, more variety of attitude 
and, in the case of ‘‘The Naiads,” a greater number of figures. The 
pool of water which made its appearance in 1875 in the winning picture 
of the ‘‘Naiad” described above, appears again in all these as the 
central spot in the canvas, diffusing a necessary light upon the somewhat 


sombre landscape. For some time past indeed, the sun has disappeared 
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from the horizon; the artist no longer shows us the calm death of a 
fine day, but the serene majesty of a beautiful evening. The hour chosen 
by the painter for these poetical fétes allows him to accentuate the line 
which he adopted so successfully at first, and to become simpler and 
simpler. In his landscapes the note of green has given place to red, 
red of varied tones, from the deep brown of brushwood to the pale gold 
of hair. 

After exhausting all the effects of chiaroscuro in this series of pictures 
he returns to the brightness of blue sky. In the ‘‘ Fountain” (1880), and 
the ‘‘ Spring” a year later, he introduces marvellous audacities of colour. 
In the first, a nymph is bending down in the most chaste attitude to 
the clear mirror of a fountain. Covering her fair throat with her hands, 
naively crossed, she is smilingly gazing at herself in the pure water, 
and her virgin figure is illumined by the brilliant blue sky, The golden 
lights on the flesh are marvellous, and Correggio himself, so often Henner’s 
ideal, never achieved anything more perfect. 

The ‘‘Spring” is a second masterpiece, and like the first has been 
taken. away from France by rich young America; it was appreciated at 
its full value, however, and fetched 52,000 francs last year in the sale of 
the famous collection of Mademoiselle Wolf. In this picture, the nymph, 
surrounded by a morning landscape, is seated beside a limpid pool which 
faithfully reflects her image. The legs are crossed, and the arms are raised 
to the back of the neck to twist her silky hair into two plaits. 

Side by side with this series of fair nymphs Henner produced a series 
of Magdalenes. We have seen what the early Magdalenes were like; 
needless to say the later ones have followed the example of the nymphs 
and have steadily advanced. In 1874 the first ‘‘ Magdalene in the Desert,” 
in composition and scenery similar to his earliest effort, was acquired 
by the Toulouse museum. In 1878 he painted a ‘‘Magdalene Praying” 
—kneeling in a weary attitude full of soft abandon, and leaning her frail 
form against the wall of a grotto. The subtle shaded blues of the drapery 
serve both to cover the legs and to indicate their outline; the arms hang 
listlessly, and the head, full of mournful beauty, is drooping to one side. 
Henner has made several repetitions of this picture, full of the same 
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grace, and with such little alterations as softening the tones of the drapery, 
throwing more light on the face, and slightly changing the pose. 

In the mean time he produced studies of all sorts : homely scenes 
and portraits hastily caught in Alsace, and as hastily thrown off on to 
the canvas, such as the ‘‘ Young Writer” (41867), bending laboriously 
over his work; the ‘‘ Young Reader,” absorbed in his lesson; ‘‘ Alsace” 
(1872) which first made his name popular,—two little peasant girls of 
the Sundgau, the one with a white handkerchief over her head and a 
grey cape, the other in a red hood and dark blue bodice. Besides these, 
a number of heads with different expressions, painted while the model 
was resting, and hardly known to the public; such is the lovely scene 
from ‘‘Sleep” (1880)—a simple head of a young girl, astonishing in the 
perfection of its execution; under the rosy surface of the cheek one 
seems to feel. the flow of the young blood that sends colour to the 
exquisitely modelled ear, and through the half-opened lips, one 
almost feel the gentle regular breath of the charming young sleeper. 

To the same period, and probably undertaken as a relief from . too 
long and too loving a course of tender female forms, belongs ‘‘ St. 
Jerome,” exhibited in 1881. The aged anchorite, who has apparently 
long ago dispensed with the useless luxury of clothes, has cast down 
his emaciated body in a wild ravine, and is desperately striking his 
breast. A stormy sky—a dreary expanse crossed by masses of black 
cloud—sheds a livid light on the ground. The colouring is again 
varied tones of red, but there is no water; the whole of the light 
is concentrated on the dismal anatomy of the old man; it is the 
contrast that was needed to the harsh wild scene, and to the angry sky 
that lights it. 


After shades of red, we turn to shades of black ; after ‘‘St. Jerome” 
we come to ‘‘ Bara” (1882). The story is well known : a lad of fifteen, 
drummer boy in the Republican army, was taken prisoner by the Whites 
in the Vendée wars, and chose to die rather than pay the price demanded 
for his life—the cry of Vive le Roi! He died proudly and heroically, 
crying : Vive la République! Henner had long seen the _possibili- 
ties of a picture in this subject; long before in conversation, and 
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in the intervals of his work, he had sketched plans for it, which nearly 
all took the form of the boy being dressed in his military uniform, and 
stretched dead upon the ground béside his broken drum. But Henner 
was carried away by his passion for the nude; he undressed the lad, 
and laid him there naked, clasping in his stiffened hand one ring from 
his drum and nothing more. In defiance of all probability, he called 
it ‘‘Bara” all the same. Neither the critics nor the public have forgiven 
him this : Titre exige. Every liberty is allowable to the artist in the 
choice of his subject and the composition of his picture, but such an 
abuse of his liberty as this, is a fault for which no allowance can 
be made. 

In the six years that succeeded ‘‘ Bara,” Henner gave himself up to 
the delights of black, and in his expressive compositions ‘‘ La Reli- 
gieuse” (4886) and ‘‘The Orphan” (1887) produced effects that our great 
colourist Prudhon, the glory of the French school, might have envied. 
His deviations from black are very rare, except in a series of portraits 
of women, half-length and vignettes, such as the ‘‘Creole” (1886) at 
the Luxembourg, and this year ‘‘Madame X.” In these he has introduced 
flaming reds and pale blues, but in reality it is black that has captivated 
him more than anything else, and it has done him credit. His blacks 
are of all kinds : transparent or deep, velvety or impenetrable, satiny 
or bluish, hesitating or strong. His ‘‘St. Sebastian” exhibited this year, 
a masterpiece painted under the influence of this dominant idea, attains 
the very highest perfection. 

At the foot of the tree to which the executioners bound him, and 
from which the holy women have unloosed him, the gentle martyr lies 
in his death agony; his body, radiantly white, standing out against 
the opaque black of the background, and the silver-streaked black of 
the long veils with which the two women are draped. While one of 
them, kneeling down, is drawing out the last arrow from the lifeless 
leg of the saint, the other is anxiously scanning the horizon, where 
ink-black clouds are sweeping across the last faint red of daylight. The 
scene is most dramatic, and Delacroix, though he might have painted it 
differently, could not have composed it otherwise. It is speaking, it is 
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powerful, it is of imposing grandeur. To make it more painful, he 
would have had to paint those fine limbs bleeding, to open livid wounds 
upon the marble, to soil the divine pallor; but this Henner rightly 
refused to do. Faith might have demanded more, but deep and true 


feeling finds in the scene enough as it is. 


* 
* * 


And now, what further unforeseen transformations will this lofty 
genius undergo? I know not. What I do know, is that his maturity 
will be productive. And I am permitted to add that another great work 
is being thought out in the artist’s mind, and that ‘‘St. Sebastian” will 
be succeeded by ‘‘Christ on the Cross.” In it, no doubt, those wonderful 


blacks will once more triumph, and play their part in a symphony of 


incomparable harmony. 


THIEBAULT-SISSON. 





































THE PETIT TRIANON 


In the early days of May, 1789, the 


road from Versailles to Trianon was full 





of an unusual company. At all hours 





of the day were to be seen lawyers and 





bailiffs in frock-coats, and country priests 





in short cassocks. These 





were gentlemen of the States- 





General, who had just arrived 





in the Royal city and were 





relieving the tedium of an offi- 





cial visit by strolling through 





His Majesty’s gardens. Their 
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first visit was always to the chateau of Marie-Antoinette—the famous 
Trianon of which they had heard so much and so often, and which 
newspapers, pamphlets and songs had made familiar to every corner 
of the country. They stopped before the railing of the little court- 
yard and were astonished at the poor appearance of the house : a 
square building two storeys high with five windows across, and with 
a flat roof. Really, they thought, any country squire would have a 
better house than this. But they entered it, all the same, full of 
curiosity to see the interior of which they had heard tell so many 
marvellous tales and where many of them believed the Queen had squan- 
dered the greater part of the revenues of France. Their astonishment 
increased when the servant led them into the rooms. The furniture 
and decoration were no doubt elegant, but still by no means rich, and 
good taste alone took the place of the luxury they had expected. The 
Deputies could not understand it; they insisted on being shown everything, 
down to the smallest cupboards; many of them mentioned special details 
and asked to see the salon hung with diamonds and adorned with pillars 
of sapphires and rubies. It did not occur to their guide to reply that this 
salon, which they were describing from the newspaper accounts, had never 
existed except in the scenery of the theatre, and that the precious stones 
which had glittered there were nothing but glass beads. The simple 
statement of fact would have convinced nobody, and the visitors. would 
have gone away—as indeed they did—fully persuaded that the chief rooms 
in the house had been concealed from them. 

Such was public opinion in France on the subject of the Queen’s little 
chateau. These prejudices, originating in the calumnies of the Court and 
aggravated by the folly of the masses, were already, in the angry words 
of revolutionary discontent, making the Trianon ‘‘ the scene of the Austrian 
Princess’s orgies.” What the ‘‘scene” and the ‘‘ orgies” were, we now 
proceed to tell. 


* 
* * 


The Petit Trianon has a history before the days of Marie- Antoinette, 
a history connected with that of the Grand Trianon which we have already 
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told. In 1749 Louis XV had annexed to the park of the original domain 
a menagerie and’ some out-buildings, then a kitchen garden, and finally 
the famous botanical garden where Bernard de Jussieu worked. At the 
same time he built, close to these new possessions, a room for cards and 
conversation, still standing in the middle of the French Garden. The 
King grew more and more fond of this part of the Versailles preperty, 
which now began to be called the Petit Trianon, and to which he 
was attracted by the ever varied amusements devised by the ingenuity 
of Madame de Pompadour. The King’s favourite then suggested that he 
should build a little house there. Gabriel produced the plans in 1762, 
and the last nail was struck in 1768.” 

But it was not the Marchioness who gave the house-warming. She 
was dead before the building was finished, and her master had long since 
forgotten her for Madame du Barry, who plays an important part in the 
history of the Petit Trianon. During the latter years of her power she 
enjoyed being there; she loved walking there and supping with the King 
and their friénds. In the Memoirs of the period we read of a mechanical 
table, se contrived that, when placed on the ground-floor, it rises all 
ready laid through a trap-door, to the dining-room on the first-floor; at 
the end of each course the middle of the table descends and comes up 
again with the new dishes. Four dinner-wagons within reach of the hand 
allow the company to dispense with servants and inconvenient listeners. 
The exact details of Madame du Barry’s suppers have not reached us, but 
tradition has unfortunately not been silent; the once polluted spot could 
not but retain some traces of the Royal mistress, and when Marie-Antoinette 
thought to have purified it by her presence, calumny, taking advantage 
of the unpleasant recollections it recalled, purposely caused popular imagi- 
nation to confuse the two women ‘of Trianon. 

Louis XV, who. fell ill during a visit to Trianon in the spring of 1776, 
died at. Versailles on May 10th, under the melancholy circumstances 
that are so well known. © Madame du Barry retired to Louveciennes, and 
Louis XVI offered the little chateau to his young Queen as her country 
house. He is said to have addressed her as follows : ‘‘ Madame, this 
lovely place has always been the resort of the King’s favourites; therefore 
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it should be yours.” Epigrammatic compliments of this kind are not at 
all in keeping with Louis XVI’s character, nor does the speech accord 
with his well-known repugnance to his grandfather’s mistress. But however 
this may be, Marie-Antoinette accepted the gift, laughingly adding one 
condition—that the King should only visit Trianon on her invitation. This 
reply, more smart than tender, and only excusable on account of the Queen’s 
extreme youth, shows at a glance the kind of life that Marie-Antoinette 
intended to lead in her new home. As Princess she had been bored by 
the Court; now that she was Queen she determined to be rid of it as much 
as possible. 

The Queen liked to be surrounded by a small intimate circle;. she loved 
games; she loved gardening; and now she was to be able to indulge all 
these tastes within a few steps of great, solemn Versailles. At Trianon 
she would be able to enjoy the simple manners and customs of the Viennese 
Court, which she had known from childhood and had never ceased to 
regret. At last she would be able, like other women in her kingdom, to 
taste the joys of having a house and garden of her own to manage. She 
hoped to banish all censure, all slander, all worry; to choose her own 
courtiers and to see only her own particular friends. 

From June 6th onwards, the Queen received ‘‘her august husband and 
the Royal family” at dinner in her new abode. Throughout the succeeding 
years she was there continually, spending the afternoons and even sometimes 
supping there before returning to Versailles. Her first party was a supper 
with theatricals in the orangery to celebrate the recovery of Monsieur (4) 
and the Count d’Artois from the measles. She had a jeu de bague built 
by her architect Micque—thenceforward honoured by the title ‘‘ Director 
and Comptroller General of the Queen’s Buildings.” But the said architect 


was soon overwhelmed with other cares. How can a woman feel really 
at home until she has set on everything around her-the seal of her own: 
caprice? The Queen wanted an entirely new park—to be planned by 
herself and eventually to become the great occupation of her whole life. 
The botanical collections of Bernard de Jussieu, the hothouses full of 
exotic plants, the great dull ‘flower-beds which occupied nearly all the 


(1) The King’s next brother, afterwards Louis XVIII. 
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Petit Trianon garden and which were regular collections of specimens 
for learned botanists—all these formed too severe a framework for the 
residence of the beautiful young proprietress. One word from her lips, 
and behold, the entire collections were transplanted bodily to the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris; the soil was turned, and the trees were dug up. 
This transformation coincided with that of the park at Versailles; there 
was a joint sale, commanded by the King, of the ‘forest trees, avenues, 
ornamental trees and coppice-wood” of both Versailles and Trianon; and 
the contractors had to hurry on with the work in order to clear the 
grounds ready for replanting in less than six months. 

It is curious to note this haste. The whole horticultural work of 
Louis XIV, preserved and enlarged by Louis XV, disappeared within the 
first year of their successor’s reign. The new society brought with it 
new tastes. They were tired of the interminable straight avenues leading 
to nothing unexpected; they could not appreciate the artificial pomp, the 
stiff grandeur of the geometrical trees, or the armies of clipped yews 
stretching in long regular lines through the parks. They wanted groves 
and copses less stiff and trim, where they could sit and read Gessner’s 
idylls and Rousseau’s fine declamations on natural and unsophisticated 
Man. The literature of the period is in ‘itself the explanation of the 
changes that came about in the art of gardening. Perhaps out of respect 
to the memory of the ‘‘great reign,” but most likely from motives of 
economy, Versailles was only half transformed; but at the Petit Trianon 
nearly everything disappeared. In one corner they kept a few flower 
beds and qguinconces in the old style, but the rest gave way to shrubberies 
a l’Anglaise, to winding pathways, and to the fresh lawns that the taste 
of the day demanded. 

In the plans for the new park, the picturesque part was suggested, 
not, as has so often been said, by the painter Hubert Robert, but bya 
great amateur gardener, the Count de Caraman. The Queen had been 
to see the garden he had designed for his own house in the Rue Saint- 
Dominique, Paris, and was so charmed by it that she asked him to give 
her some ideas about Trianon. On reflection she adopted very little of 
his design—only keeping what her fine taste considered quite irreproach- 
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able; there was no hermitage, no artificial ruin; only to complete and 


give a finish to the perspectives, two graceful and charming little buildings 
—the Belvedere or dining salon, and the Temple of Cupid. 


These two dreams of Marie-Antoinette still exist. _ Under a dainty 
cupola supported by Corinthian columns, Bouchardon’s Cupid (4) is still 
cutting his bow from the club of Hercules, and the Belvedere still shows 
its delicate outline above the little lake contrived between the hills. But 
if we want to realise the whole Lancret-like scene in its peculiar grace 
and with its proper personages, we must turn to the prints of the 
Chevalier Lespinasse, in which the engraver has dotted the lake with a 
fleet of little boats obedient to the caprices of their feminine crews, and 
has peopled the alleys with happy strollers, some sitting on the grass 
in rustic straw hats, with restless fans in their hands. 

These charms and wonders, however, were not contrived without consid- 
erable difficulties, and did not progress as quickly as the Queen, had 
hoped ; the resources of the Treasury did not permit of any extra expend- 
iture. Turgot remonstrated, and the architect was met at every turn 
by financial obstacles. However, by degrees, the Queen triumphed over 
the Minister ; rose-bushes began to rise from the ground, and paths wound 
their way round the lake, waterfalls made music over rocks that had 
been brought from far, and through the narrow entrance of the grotto 
lay an inviting bed of soft fresh moss. 


Such are the first charms of Trianon, the first works that occupied 
the Queen’s mind. We shall soon hear of the theatre and the hamlet, 
but for the present she has a little domain all to herself where she can 
spend the afternoon. or take walks. with her friends. Then comes a 
burning desire to live there for some days, or at any rate to sleep there, 
so as to take formal possession of the house. But, how, can. she leave 


the Royal palace? Under what possible pretext can she evade the etiquette 


which obliges her to sleep under the same roof as the King? The spring 


(1) The original is now in the Louvre. 
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of 1779 brought the desired opportunity. A few months after the birth 
of her daughter, the Royal mother was attacked by the measles, and the 
doctors ordered her to leave Versailles for her convalescence. Trianon 
was of course the place chosen for her stay, and the Queen wrote to 
Maria Theresa : ‘‘I am going to Trianon to-day for change of air, and 
am to stay there for three weeks till I may see the King again. I 
would not allow him to shut himself up with me; he has never had the 
measles, and it would be a pity if he caught them, especially just now 
when he has so much business to get through.” 

These good reasons, given by the daughter to her mother, only 
half satisfy the Austrian mentor Count Mercy. He is uneasy at the 
Queen’s taking a liberty which might easily become a habit. And 
besides, what trouble it causes! 

The Queen’s entire household accompanies her, and as the house, even 
with the out-buildings lying towards the Grand Trianon, cannot possibly 
take them all in, some have to be put up at Trianon-sous-Bois, which 


entails considerable expense. But there are more’ serious objections 
still. The Queen has chosen, or has accepted, the most singular sick- 
nurses. Four noblemen have to watch by her night and day, and 


Mercy is only able to arrange with the greatest difficulty, that they 
shall leave her room at eleven o’clock at night to return to Ver- 
sailles. These gentlemen, in whose favour the whole etiquette of the 
Court is violated, and who scarcely allow any office to be performed by 
the Lady-in-Waiting, or the Lady of the Bedchamber, belong to the 
Queen’s favourite society, the Société Polignac, as it was called. They 
are the Duke de Coigny, the eldest of the Coigny family; Guines, who 
owes his ducal title to the Queen’s favour, and the Queen’s favour to his 
talent for the flute; Esterhazy the Hungarian, whose debts to the amount 
of a hundred thousand francs the Queen has paid; and lastly, Besenval, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Swiss Guard, who would never have entered the 
Court if it had not been for Choiseul and the Queen,—a sham, a born 
intriguer, and guilty of the basest ingratitude. There is no great merit, 
no high quality (except perhaps in the case of M. de Coigny) to justify 
the confidence the Queen reposes in these four men, Their unguarded 
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devotion to her is criticised most severely; there is universal discontent 
at the Queen’s improper familiarity with them; the Ladies in charge 
protest loudly against the exclusion to which they are subjected, and 
openly ask each other what four ladies would be chosen to nurse the 
King if he should happen to fall ill. 

However, the first visit was not attended by the evil consequences 
that Mercy feared. Marie-Antoinette, whose chief desire was to enjoy 
herself, found that some Royal duties were compatible with enjoyment. 
She invited the most serious persons to stay with her and treated them 
with the warmest friendship—amongst others the Duchess de Cossé and the 
wife of the Marshal de Noailles-Mouchy, as well as her young sister-in-law, 
the gentle Madame Elisabeth. Madame de Bombelle writes, in a letter dated 
April 22nd : ‘‘Madame Elisabeth came to see us to-day; she has just 
returned from a visit to Trianon. The Queen is enchanted with her; 
she tells everybody that she never saw any one so pleasant, that she 
does not know her well yet, but that she has made a life-long friend of 
her!” We have some other details about the life led by the Queen 
during this visit : ‘‘Her Majesty never walked out except at the most 
proper hours, and always retired regularly at eleven. Although there was, 
strictly speaking, no Court etiquette, the different parts of the day were 
arranged in regular order; every one assembled at a deéjeuner which 


took the place of dinner; part of the afternoon was spent in various 


games, conversation, or walking, and an early supper closed the day.” 
The Queen had other amusements too. She had discovered in her 
youngest brother-in-law, the Count d’Artois, a companion who loved 
pleasure as much as she did, and who, like her, was bored by the Court. 
One day he introduced at Trianon Nicolet’s troupe, known as the ‘‘ Great 
Dancers of the King.” The two stars of this company were Placide, 
who acted pantomimes of his own composition, and the ‘Petit Diable 
d’Hollande,” a tight-rope performer of extraordinary agility, who dancéd on 
the rope without a pole, and on eggs without breaking them, and performed 
a thousand other prodigious feats. Marie-Antoinette was perfectly enchanted 
with their performances, whereupon the Count d’Artois, himself very 
athletic, grew jealous of the favour shown to his protegées, and deter- 
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mined to earn his own share of the Queen’s approval. The following year 
the Court was much mystified by his conduct; every morning he retired 
to the Petit Trianon, and there gave himself up to some mysterious occu- 
pation for several hours. At last they discovered what it was he was 
doing. ‘‘ With the utmost secrecy,” writes a contemporary, ‘‘he was 
taking lessons of Placide and the Petit Diable, the renowned heroes of 
the art of rope-dancing. Then, when he thought himself sufficiently 
perfect, he gave a performance before the Queen and a select audience, 
and everybody agreed that he was first-rate.” 

Such was the most faithful friend that Marie-Antoinette found in the 
whole House of France. To counterbalance the active spite of the Aunts, 
the jealousy of Madame and the Countess d’Artois, the scarcely veiled 
hatred of Monsieur, and the open hostility of the Duke of Orleans, the 
Queen had only the friendship of a frivolous youth who danced the tight- 
rope! The same tastes, the same youth, the same follies! Alas! The 
counsel and the example of this young madcap who took her to the balls 
of the Opera, did her quite as much harm with the public as the pamphlets 
and songs of her greatest enemies. . We need not insist on this, for the 
portrait (1) that Madame Lebrun drew of the Count d’Artois speaks for 
itself. The great roguish lad in boisterous health, certainly looks inca- 
pable of much reflection or moderation; one can guess that his frivolity 
did not vanish as he grew older, and that the Revolution had taught 
him nothing when, saddened, aged, and faded, the brilliant cavalier of the 
Trianon became King Charles X. 


* 
* * 


Throughout the following years Marie-Antoinette is constantly at Trianon ; 
nearly every day either in the morning or evening she goes to inspect 
the gardeners at work. Soon she spends whole days there, receives 
guests and has dinners for the King, who crosses the park on foot and 
without escort. But more generally she shuts herself up with her friends, 
and- orders are given to the porter to close the gates rigorously to all 
visitors. 


(1) Now in the museum of Versailles. 
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The society of the Queen is the same as that which, at Versailles, 
gathers round the Duchess Jules de Polignac; the gentlemen are the 
fascinating M. de Vaudreuil, the friend of Garat and Beaumarchais; the 
witty M. d’Adhémar, the Bailli of Crussol, the Prince d’Hénin, the Count 
d’Andlau, the Count de Polastron, the Duke de Polignac and the ‘sick- 
nurses” of 41779. 

It is never dull at Trianon; there are intellectual folk enough for the 
Prince de Ligne to enjoy their conversation; there are charming women 
enough to induce the Chevalier de Coigny to forsake the pretty Parisian 
‘city madams.” On this last point let us turn to MM. de Goncourt, 
who have shown us how well they can read, between the lines of 
contemporary documents, the smiles and characters of the fair ladies of 


> write these historians, ‘' were, 


times past. ‘‘The women of Trianon,’ 
first, the Queen’s young sister-in-law and constant companion. Madame 
Elisabeth ; then the Countess de Chalons—d’Andlau on her father’s side 
and Polastron on her mother’s—for whose smile M. de Vaudreuil and 
M. de Coigny were rivals; then that lovely statue of melancholy, that 
pale and languishing figure with drooping head, the Countess de Polas- 
tron. Then there is young Madame de Coigny, not more than twenty, 
with a sort of boyish handsomeness, good and simple in spite of great 
natural wit, fashionable without ostentation, clever yet not formidable to 
stupid people, wise because, as she herself said, ‘Not to be so is 
to lose power,’ taking pains for those who understand her, and with 
others putting her wit and cleverness into the background. -By the 
side of the Duchess Jules de Polignac is her daughter the Duchess de 
Guiche, as beautiful as her mother, but less natural and simple ; and by 
the Duchess de Guiche is the talkative and excitable Diane de Polignac.”’ 

In this Trianon society, so delightful for its own members, but 
extremely exclusive and a little bit wicked, the Queen of France is of 
less importance than Madame de Montessan or the Maréchale de’ Luxem- 
bourg in their Parisian circles. She is a most unpretending hostess, 
not minding in the least if her guests gather round some other woman 
—the gentle Madame de Polignac for instance—and only reserving for 
herself the duties of hospitality and the initiative in amusements and 
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surprises. Her one desire is not to shine but to give pleasure to her 
guests, for they are all friends, friends chosen from real affection, and 
full, as she believes, of affection for her. 

The life led in the house has been described by a woman who was 
always at the Queen’s side, Madame Campan. ‘‘The Queen,” says she, 
‘‘stayed sometimes a whole month at the Petit Trianon, and_ instituted 
just the life of an ordinary country house; when she entered the salon, 
the ladies did not rise from their music or needle-work, and the gentlemen 
went on with their billiards or backgammon. Madame Elisabeth was 
with the Queen, but there were no Maids of Honour, or Ladies-in- 
Waiting; they came from Versailles to dinner according to the Queen’s 
invitation. Either the King or the Princes always came to supper. 
White cambric dresses, muslin fichus, and straw hats were the Princesses’ 
only adornments.” Mercy writes in 1780 that the Queen spent all the 
morning with her family until dinner, which, according to the French 
custom of the day, was usually at one o'clock. ‘‘ Only the strictly 
necessary number of under-servants was employed, and no Court officials. 
The afternoons were quite different. The Princes and Princesses of the 
Royal family, the Aunts, the most distinguished members of their suite, 
the ladies of the palace, and a few other specially favoured persons, met 
at Trianon, and there spent the rest of the day and the evening. The 
beautiful gardens of this delightful country house provided the most varied 
walks, and the intervals before and after supper were occupied with card 
games.”’ 

Amongst the games which occupied the leisure of this august company, 
we must not omit to mention the jeu de bague, which the Queen arranged 
on the lawn under the shelter of a Chinese pavilion; and also lotto, 
which Louis XVI was particularly fond of. But the favourite amusement 
of one and all was walking. No one ever grew tired of that garden, 
so well kept, so varied, full of beauties which the Prince de Ligne loved 
to analyse, and which gave rise to those poetical descriptions of the 
Chevalier Bertin, in the Almanach des Muses. The large numbers of 
rare trees, the surprises introduced at every turn of the path, filled even 
strangers with the keenest admiration, and helped them to understand the 
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Queen’s strong affection for this corner of the world which she had done 
so much to embellish. 

Let us hear the Baroness d’Oberkirch’s impressions of Trianon, 
one day in May : ‘Oh, that lovely walk! How delicious were those 
bushes of scented lilac full of nightingales! The weather was magni- 
ficent, the air full of perfume, butterflies were spreading their golden 
wings in the spring sunshine. I never spent more exquisite moments 
in my life, than the three hours in that retreat. The Queen stayed 
there the greater part of the summer, and I can imagine it must have 
been glorious.” Even now, in spite of the ravages of time, the park 
of the Petit Trianon retains much of its charm, and the visitor who 
goes there thinking only to rouse emotions of the past, involuntarily 
slackens his pace in the silent avenues and gives himself up to pure 
enjoyment of the scene. 

One of Marie-Antoinette’s greatest pleasures was the evening stroll. It 
seems that Mercy raised objections to this custom, the chief being that 
it provided a subject for scandal. But the Queen, with the carelessness 
of perfect innocence, would not listen to his advice. She had a passion 
for spending the evenings out of doors, under the great trees, in the 
calm, scented air of the summer nights. The society of Trianon shared 
this taste, and we may quote the account of a diversion arranged for 
the Queen’s amusement one night, in June 1779, when there was no moon. 
‘‘All the ditches surrounding the garden,” writes Grimm, ‘‘were dotted 
with torches, whose light, mingling with that of numerous lamps cleverly 
hidden in the foliage of the bushes, shed forth a soft radiance not unlike 
moonlight or the first streaks of dawn. Having pointed out to Her 
Majesty the singular effect of this new aurora, the courtiers persuaded 
her to go down into the garden. There she was surprised by strains 
of celestial music, and, on following the sound of so touching a melody, 
she perceived, in a recess of one of the thickets, a shepherd playing 
the flute; this was the Duke de Guines. Further on were two fauns, 
Begozzi and Ponte, playing a duet for horn and oboe, presently joining 
their tones with those of the flute, and making a charming trio. Verses 
sung by other pastoral divinities brought the pretty impromptu to a close; 
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but the said verses never left the sanctuary for which they were composed.” 
One cannot help remembering that almost in the same place at the 
beginning of the century, these same nocturnal strolls and concerts had 
been the passion of the Duchess of Burgundy. 

Sometimes there was a great féte, and then Trianon threw open its 
gates to a large company of guests; the visit of some great. personage, 
such as the Queen’s brother, the Emperor Joseph II, or the Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess of Russia, or perhaps Gustavus III, King of Sweden, 
gave an opportunity for these /étes. The Queen entertained, and she 
did it sumptuously. She took her’ aristocratic guests to the theatre, 
recently built at the end of the French Garden, and there the first 
artists of the Opera or the Italian Theatre performed whatever piece 
happened to be in fashion. They returned to the house for supper, 
the tables of honour, loaded with fare, occupying all the salons of 
the first floor. Afterwards the guests strolled out in the illuminated 
gardens, to which all the Court who had not been present at supper 
were admitted. 

We have a good many details about these night /fétes, at that time 
almost new in France, and very much admired. The /éte given in honour 
of the Emperor is thus described by Madame Campan : 

‘‘The way in which the English Garden was, not illuminated, but 
entirely lighted up, produced a most charming effect; pots, concealed by 
painted planks, lighted up all the shrubberies and flower-beds, and brought 
out their different colours in the most delightful manner; some hundreds 
of torches stretching along the moat behind Cupid’s Temple, threw out 
a magnificent light and made this the most brilliant spot in the whole 
garden.’’ One of the prettiest of the Chevalier de Lespinasse’s prints 
represents this corner of the féte. One can imagine that the side walks 
presented a dreamy contrast; in fact the Countess de Sabran tells us 
that this clever illumination of the bushes threw on all around, ‘soft 
shadows as light as water—trees, people, everything seemed aérial.” 
At other times the artificial rockery was entirely surrounded by coloured 
transparencies representing clumps of rock and tufts of reeds, etc. The 
edges of the Belvedere were in their turn decorated with narrow lines of 
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light, and the whole of the brilliant illumination was reflected and multi- 
plied in the lake. 

Such were the great days at Trianon. But as a rule, the little 
chateau preserved its quiet solitude and only knew the charms of privacy. 
All witnesses agree in testifying that the life was that of simple private 


folk in the country, and that ‘‘one seemed a hundred miles away from 
the Court.” 


* 
* * 


Now that we have recalled to the reader the Queen’s manner of life 
at Trianon, let us visit the deserted rooms whence the sounds of laughter 


and music have fled; let us rapidly glance at what remains. of the past. 

From the very threshold we seem to be transported to another age. 
Everything recalls a life and an art so different from our own. From 
the great empty staircase with its bare white walls there rises a magni- 
ficent balustrade of wrought iron, adorned with the gilt monogram of the 
Queen. The letters M. A. must have been added afterwards, for the rest 
of the work dates from Louis XV. But a charming specimen of Louis XVI 


metal-work is the lantern suspended from the ceiling—a model: many 
times copied for artistic folk in modern times; behind the glass and 
under a great bronze ring entwined with dainty scrolls is seated a group 
of little satyrs bearing the centre-piece of twelve lights. On the first 
floor are the Royal apartments. The woodwork of the anteroom is in 
Pompadour style; the panels facing the windows have the shell and flower- 
basket of the time of Oppenord; but the smaller side-panels. with garlands 
and fruit suspended by ribbons are treated in quite a different \manner. 
One sees at a glance that the chateau belongs to an age of ‘transition 
in decorative art, and that the two styles are here side by side. This 
instructive and charming contradiction, which is constantly repeated at 
Trianon even down to the key-holes, occurs again in the furniture of the 
first room. Here are two projecting brackets, which appear singularly 
out of harmony with the great, stiff, solemn clock close by, signed on the 
pendulum Rodin, horloger du Roi, 1787. It is a clock that tells the 
seconds, minutes, hours, days, and months. The gilt fleur-de-lys glistens 
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between the figures or the face, but the only noticeable ornament is a 
wreath of flowers wrought in copper entwined with branches of oak and 
laurel. The decorations above the three doors of the anteroom were 
painted in the preceding reign and bear the signature of Natoire; Tele- 
machus on the island of Calypso recalls somewhat in his handsome 
classical costume the features of Louis le Bien-Aimé. 

The dining-room is by no means, as is usually supposed, of the 
time of Marie-Antoinette. The decoration is of the earlier period, and 
was designed by Gabriel for Madame du Barry. But the illusion is 
easily explained, for the later manner of Louis XV’s architect might very 
well lead to such mistakes. The woodwork is certainly very beautiful, 
and wonderfully appropriate to the place. From a double garland at 
the top of each panel falls drapery supporting the classical trophy of 
Love—two quivers crossed under a wreath of roses. Could anything show 
more clearly that here reigns the Queen of Beauty? The base of each 
panel shows the purpose of the room; a dessert dish supports a pyramid 
of apples, pears, pomegranates, grapes, pine-apples and currants, the 
whole surrounded by orange branches bearing fruit and blossoms. Fruit 
appears again on the frieze of the mantel-piece which is supported by 
two goats’ heads; medlars, nuts, cherries and branches of lemon are here 
entwined with half-open pomegranates. The whole is rather heavy and 
lacks the grace found in similar designs of Renaissance origin, but the 
character of each separate fruit is well marked and the turquoise-blue 
marble seems endowed with the breath of Nature. Over the doors are 
further scenes from plant life; vine branches are suspended under a 
Bacchante mask, and two chimeras in the spandrel are resting their 
paws on a decorated cup. Garlands of carved flowers ‘unite the arms 
of the bronze brackets at the foot of which is the grinning head of 
a satyr. Lastly, on the ceiling, the chandelier hangs from an ornament 
in which the same symbol once more re-appears ; round a group of 
cornucopiz are wreathed branches of the vine and olive—signifying oil 
and wine. 

The adjoining room was in Louis XV's day the smaller dining-room, 
but under Louis XVI it was made into a billiard-room. There is less 
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unity here than in the decoration of the preceding room, and the baskets 
of flowers and fruit are accompanied by various pastoral and theatrical 
attributes, such as shepherds’ pipes and crooks, divers masks, etc.. The 
pictures, which seem to have been painted for the place they now occupy, 
recall those of the anteroom—classical mythology again with the prettiness 
and the insipidity of Lépicié and Natoire. In this same room are stored 
a few choice bits of furniture from Marie-Antoinette’s day. A table of 
singular and elegant form occupies the middle of the room; it is orna- 
mented with wreaths of flowers wrought in copper and gilded; the four 
legs, curiously oblique and terminating in dogs’ paws, are adorned from 
top to bottom with designs painted in grey on a white, ground and 
protected by glass. These ornaments after the antique recall those of 
the frescoes at Pompeii and mark a special epoch and manner; one could 
almost swear they are by the same painter whose signature we read on 
the neighbouring cabinet—J. de Gault, 1787. . 

This cabinet has quite a history. It was made to hold the jewels 
of Marie-Antoinette, and figured in the petits appartements at Versailles. 
Under the Restoration, Madame Campan, formerly one of the Queen’s 
ladies, saw it again in the Duchess d’Angouléme’s room at the Tuileries, 
and from there it was removed to the Petit Trianon. Let us not 
approach it too near, nor examine too closely the side turned to the 
wall, for a large cut shows that it was harshly treated in the Revolution 
of 1830. 

We will, however, try to describe this piece of furniture—one of the 
finest that was ever made under Louis XVI. A broad oblong coffer is 
supported by eight bundles of arrows of gilt bronze, forming ‘a column 
whose capital consists of four eagles’ heads. The three solid mahogany 
panels in front of the coffer are flanked by four large bronze caryatids 
representing the four Seasons. The central panel is a large medallion 
of gilt bronze whereon is represented in high relief the Genius of 
France crowning the Arts. The cabinet is surmounted by a group whose 
meaning is rather obscure, and which represents Minerva standing between 
Simplicity and Elegance. 

All these symbols emphasize the purpose of the cabinet as a jewel 
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case. As for the smaller decorations they are scattered over the three 
visible sides of the coffer with extreme profusion; porcelain, mother- 
of-pearl, and marble are introduced everywhere to break the monotony 
of the bronze. Twenty ivory medallions of various shapes contain very 
delicate little paintings in grey tints—love scenes, pastoral scenes, mytho- 
logical and symbolical episodes ; the .groundwork of each is painted black 
or red and the outline is left in the white of the ivory. The principal 
subject, the one bearing the artist’s signature, represents France whose 
fame attracts all the Arts and. Sciences to pay her homage; a female 
figure in Royal robes is seated at the threshold of a temple before which 
Cupids are laying down crowns; Fame is holding the end of a garland 
of flowers with which she entwines all the Muses one. after another, 
leading them in a graceful procession to the feet of the seated figure— 
who is a Queen! 

Here we are now in the great salon. Beginning with the cornice, 
the medallions in each corner represent scenes from childhood. On the 
panels are carved wreaths of the simplest wild flowers; by way of contrast 
there are also lily-stems entwined with laurel, and again on the frieze of 
the chimney-piece the Royal flower re-appears in branches of half-opened 
buds. All the woodwork, now white, was then of the palest sea-green, 
the carvings being in white picked out with gold. We must not forget 
this point if we wish to recall the Queen’s drawing-room as it actually 
was. The present furniture is not the same as hers, which was of 
crimson silk trimmed with gold lace. The Revolution swept away many 
things from here; and besides, at the risk of destroying the illusions of 
many visitors, I must call attention to the fact that the Petit Trianon 
has been inhabited since the days of Marie-Antoinette. Other women 
have lived here, first the beautiful Princess Pauline Borghese, whose statue 
was carved by Canova, and later on the virtuous and unhappy Duchess 
of Orleans. The house and its furniture have often been modified since 
the days whose records we are now tracing. But in. spite of. these 
changes, there are at present very few things that we should have to 
banish in order to make the Trianon salon present a sufficiently accurate 
historical appearance. The furniture, without being exactly artistic, has yet 
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a certain unity, and the figures in Pater’s graceful scenes over the doors 
were already in their places under Louis XVI; when Marie-Antoinette used 
to sit at the harpsichord, and there is the gilded desk on which the 
music of Gluck or Grétry was placed. Doubtless M. de Polastron often 
stood before it with his violin and M. de Guines with his flute, in 
those amateur concerts which the Queen enjoyed so much and of which 
we read so often. 

The next rooms, the boudoir, the bedroom and dressing-room are in 
the intermediate storey; the ceiling suddenly gets lower, and you feel 
that you are in the most private part of the house. Under Louis XV 
this room was the King’s study, and the little boudoir that precedes it 
contained a staircase. This staircase led to the entresol where the library 
was. As Marie-Antoinette never read, she cut off this commiunication, 
and the room which took its place became known as the ‘‘chamber of 
moving glass,” for it was fitted with an ingenious contrivance by -which 
panes of glass could be raised from the floor to shut the windows. The 
apparatus was destroyed and the debris sold during the Revolution; but 
the beautiful white marble chimney-piece was preserved, as well as the 
wooden panels carved by command of the Queen; these, together with 
the panels in the ‘‘ cabinets’’ at Versailles are the most finished that 
we possess of her reign. We know that they cost fifteen hundred 
livres. The narrowest of these panels are bordered with rose branches 
in flower, the others are variously ornamented—shields with fleurs-de-lys 
hanging by ribbons; perfume-boxes emitting faint wreaths of. smoke ; 
pigeons flying amongst garlands; above are arrows and quivers, the whole 
being crowned with a lyre, and here and there appears the Queen’s 
monogram between two love-torches and in the midst of roses.~ It will 
be seen that flowers play a great part in the decoration of the Petit 
Trianon, an idea inspired no doubt by the surrounding gardens. Above 


all, roses seem to have captivated the sculptor’s fancy, and after leaving 


the boudoir, which we might almost call the bower of roses, we shall 


find them again in the next room, mingled with jessamine and narcissus. 
As we enter the Queen’s own room—that inner sanctuary and most 
private retreat, where the King never slept—let us not believe, as we 
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should wish to do, that everything has been respected and left as it was. 
We must be content to know that several pieces of furniture are of Royal 
origin—first the marqueterie table with a joint monogram of Louis XVI 
and Marie-Antoinette, then the chest of drawers, adorned with ivy and 
vine branches in wrought bronze—perhaps from the hand of Gouthiére; 
and finally the chairs, which really belong to the large salon and bear 
on the back the letters ‘‘M. A.” between two arrows tied with ribbons. 
To these we should also add a pretty marble-topped work-table standing 
in the embrasure of one of the windows. The pastel portrait of the 
Dauphin by Madame Lebrun was never painted for Trianon, but seems 
in its true place here. Of the bed, all one can say is that it is of 
the style of Louis XVI, and the counterpane must have been embroidered 
for the Queen, for the double Royal monogram occurs twice. As for 
the hangings, the Count d’Hézecques, an eye-witness, tells us that they 
were formerly of muslin embroidered in bright colours. 

But, as though in compensation for the many deceptions in the large 
furniture, we find on the mantel-piece various beautiful little objects 
which appear to be of authentic origin. Marie-Antoinette loved curious 
knick-knacks and minute works of art. In the salon there are two 
vases of somewhat eccentric shape, said to be of petrified wood ; the 
bronze mounting, charmingly original, and adorned chiefly with hop-leaves, 
is signed Jos. Wurth fec. Viennew, 1780. Perhaps this work by a Viennese 
artist used to be in the bedroom, where the Queen had collected a 
number of things from her own country. 

There is also a clock obviously designed from the arms of Austria; 
two eagles support the face which is surrounded by a trellis-work in the 
midst of rose-bushes ; below the heraldic birds is a medallion representing 
the pastoral attributes of the shepherds of Florian. The glass has a 
border of exquisite workmanship; on the sides of an amphora of blue 
enamel are laughing satyr masks supporting garlands of flowers which 
form candle-brackets; below is a vine branch interlaced with laurel. By 
the side of this clock are two vases containing carnation plants; never 
was bronze wrought with more grace and with a more delicate appre- 
ciation of nature than here. Unfortunately several of the flowers have 
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disappeared ;. unscrupulous visitors, anxious to follow the absurd fashion 
of keeping a sowvenir, have not hesitated to break them off. If ever 
these lines should meet the eye of such a thief, may they assure him 
that he has earned the contempt of all true friends of art by the mean 
stupidity that dared to mutilate the Queen’s carnations. 

We must now conduct the reader to the second storey of the Petit 
Trianon. 

Two staircases lead to it; the one is a continuation of the stairs 
of the great vestibule, the other leads to a bath-room (not shown now) 
which communicates with Marie-Antoinette’s room. It was the part of 
the house that the Queen reserved for her friends when they.-came to 
visit her. In 1780, for instance, we find the second floor occupied ‘by 
Madame de Polignac, her daughter the Duchess de Guiches, and her 
a cousin the Countess de Chalons. Madame Elisabeth and the Royal 
children also lived there. The rooms are small and very numerous. 


? 


‘‘ Although the chateau is by no means large,” writes the Baroness 
d’Oberkirch, ‘‘ it is admirably planned and can hold a great many persons.” 

With our modern notions of comfort we could scarcely share the 
admiration of this easily-pleased visitor. There are nothing but wind- 
ing passages, dark antechambers, dingy cabinets, and a labyrinth -of 
cells in which it is extremely difficult to find one’s way. Strangers are 
never admitted here. There is no furniture except a few little. tables 
and arm-chairs of the Empire, left here by chance. Footsteps “echo 
sadly through the silence. There is only one noticeable bit of carving 
—a low relief over a doorway, representing a shepherd’s hat, crook with 
ribbons, bagpipes and bird-cage. Here and there is a good marble 
chimney-piece or a bronze door-plate, recalling the wonders of the first 
floor; but for the rest one might be in any Jdourgeois lodging, long 
deserted, damp and musty. 


* 
* * 


Leaving the house by the French Garden we perceive, half-hidden by 
the bushes of the little hill, a building without much character, rather 
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high, and at first sight not unlike a farm building. The door alone is 
decorated with a carved pediment on which a child holding a lyre is 4 
flying in the midst of classical emblems of Comedy and Tragedy. This 
figure represents the genius of Apollo, and the building is the theatre. 

From 1776 onwards, Marie-Antoinette has the best actors over from 
Paris; they act before her in the orangery, but she finds the arrange- 
ments very uncomfortable and has a great wish to possess a real hall : 
with a proper stage fitted with the necessary apparatus and adapted for ; 
grand scenery. The wish is of course fulfilled; scarcely a year is gone 
before the Queen has chosen-the plan, decided on the decoration, and 
made arrangements with the upholsterers. This theatre, which is her 
most characteristic work, is at the same time her passion. It becomes 
a serious source of expenditure—and is perhaps the only extravagance 
with which Marie-Antoinette can justly be reproached. The entire com- 
panies, for comedy, opera or ballet, who come from Paris at her expense, 
are boarded at the chateau and receive abundant remuneration every time. 
No expense is spared for accessories and scenery, all of which are put 
into the hands of the best artists. But the malignity of the gossipping 
newsmongers of the day, took advantage of every one of these perform- 
ances, distorted the details, and made a crime of the Queen’s most 
harmless amusements. 

We have seen, for instance, how much the public mind was exercised 
about the ‘‘diamond decoration,” which was simply painted by Maziére 
and set with glass beads. ~ Everything at the Trianon connected with 
Marie-Antoinette and her theatre supplied materials for calumny. Her 
faults and her brief joys were indeed dearly paid for! 

The theatre was finished in 1779 and was opened by the King’s Comedians. 

MM. de Goncourt describe the hall as it then was, and call it the 
‘‘temple.” It ‘tis white and gold, the seats being covered with 
blue velvet; the first tier is supported by pilasters, the second by lions’ 
heads ending in the club and cloak of Hercules. Above, on the front 
of the circular boxes are Cupids hanging a garland. On the ceiling 
float the clouds of Olympus painted by Lagrenée. On each side of the 
stage are golden nymphs twisted into candelabra. Two nymphs above 
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the curtain bear the escutcheon of Marie-Antoinette.” The little theatre 
is still charming, but it has suffered much from men and time. Louis- 
Philippe fitted it with red hangings, thus destroying the pleasant harmony 
of gold, white, and blue. Nothing has been restored since then. The 
sculptures, all in plaster gilt over, are crumbling away in some places, 
and Lagrenée’s fine ceiling, faded, mouldy, and bending beneath the 
weight of rubbish above, threatens to crash down into the middle of 
the orchestra... This catastrophe appeared imminent and if, not long ago, 
steps had not been taken just in time, the end of the century would 
have seen yet another ruin at Trianon. 

Marie-Antoinette’s theatre has, besides its value as a work of art, a 
historical interest which ought to ensure its preservation. For it is here 
that the last Queen of France appeared as an actress and directed those 
amateur performances which were the great passion both of herself and 


of her companions. 


. 


The education that Maria Theresa had given her, had developed her 
love of the theatre. She had had all the best masters for music, 
singing and dancing. At ten years old she had made her debut in 
private theatricals. ; 

At Schoenbrunn, in January 1765, on the occasion of Joseph H's 
marriage, she had danced with her brothers in a mythological ballet ; 
and the recollection seemed to please the Empress so much that she 
had the principal scene painted in a graceful picture. The little Princess, 
in a low bodice and a skirt with large paniers, is dancing with outstretched 
arms in front of the Archduke Ferdinand, while the Archduke Maximilian 
as Cupid is just behind, ready to surprise them. Years later, the Queen 
begged her mother to give her this picture which recalled one of the 
most notable days of her childhood, and it now hangs in the. dining- 
room of the Petit Trianon as pendant to a scene from one of Gluck’s 
operas. 

When she was Dauphine of France, Marie-Antoinette had acted at 
Versailles, but with the utmost secrecy, in company with the Countesses 
of Provence and Artois, her sisters-in-law, and at that time her friends. 


The Dauphin also shared in the amusements. which used to take place 
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in a little out-of-the-way room, by means of M. Campan’s aid. The 


free Trianon life inspired the Queen with the idea of taking up the same 
kind of thing again, in the garden theatre. It was during the summer 
of 1780. Her troupe consisted of her own personal friends and the 
Count d’Artois, and she decided that the audience should be only the 
King, his brother, and the Princesses. She did not wish to admit the 
Court, but in order to fill the boxes and give the actors the stimulus 
of a public, she admitted a few unimportant persons, such as her maids, 
her readers and their sisters and daughters, and a little later on the 
officers of the body-guard and the equerries of the King and the Princes. 
No one was surprised to see the Queen imitating Madame de Pompadour, 
who, thirty years before, in the petits appartements at Versailles, had 
organised her famous theatre. It was the fashion to act then in France. 
All the great ladies had, either in Paris or in the country, a private 
stage with its accessories. There were special contractors to furnish 
them, and a new kind of plays came into use, called Proverbes; but as a 
rule they borrowed their scenes from the most popular pieces going on 
in the capital, and the amateurs had no hesitation in measuring their 
powers against those of the Comédie-Francaise or the Opéra-Comique. 
The eighteenth century is the true century of the drawing-room theatre, and 
the similar taste which seems to be growing up in modern times is only the 
renewal of a purely French tradition and not a very old one. We need 
not, therefore, try to excuse the young Queen, who did but take her share 
in the pleasures and customs of her day. Her acting can even, if neces- 
sary, be justified by the King’s consent, for he not only took part in 
the rehearsals and performances of Trianon, but often encouraged them 
by his applause. 

There is no lack of details about the Queen’s theatre. The his- 
torians have made out the dates of the performances, the distribution 
of the parts, and the cost of costumes and scenery. Contemporary 
memoirs disclose a good deal, and even the Correspondance Littéraire of 
Grimm deigns to devote more than one passage to the dramatic perform- 
ances of Trianon. 

But we will turn rather to the letters of Mercy, who is the most 
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careful and the most trustworthy witness to the life of Marie-Antoinette. 
‘*For the past month,”’ he writes in September, 1780, ‘‘the Queen’s whole 
occupation and amusement has been the production of two little plays 
in the Trianon theatre. The learning of the parts and the frequent 
rehearsals as well as all the other necessary details were more than 
enough to fill the whole day. The King, by his presence at all these 
preparations, has given sufficient proof of the pleasure he takes in 
that kind of dissipation. There was no time left for cards, or for 


evening walks,—an advantage which would seem to compensate for 





anything objectionable in this particular form of amusement I know 
from the under-servants (the only ones admitted to the theatre) that the 
plays are always acted with charming grace and gaiety, and that the King 
shows his satisfaction by continual applause, especially when the Queen 
acts her part. The acting lasts till nine o’clock and is followed by 
supper, to which only the actors and actresses and the Royal family are 
admitted. On rising from the table the Court retires, and there is no 
sitting up late.”’ 

Mercy was himself admitted to one of the performances, not only 
as a special mark of friendship on the Queen’s part, but also, appar- 
ently, that he might testify to the absence of any impropriety which 
the Queen’s mother might fear for her Royal daughter. The Count was 
conducted secretly into the theatre, and took his seat unnoticed, behind 
a grating. ‘‘I saw them play two comic operas,” he writes, ‘Rose et 
Colin and the Devin de Village; the Count. d’Artois, the Duke de Guiche, 
the Count d’Adhémar, the Duchess de Polignac and the Duchess de 
Guiche acted in the first piece. The Queen played the part of Colette 
in the second, the parts of the Devin and Colin being sung by the Count 
de Vaudreuil and the Count d’Adhémar respectively. The Queen’s voice 
is very pleasant and very true, and her manner both dignified and grace- 
ful; in fact the whole thing was as well done as could possibly be 
expected from amateurs. I noticed that the King was very attentive, and 
he was evidently extremely well pleased. Between the acts he went 
behind the scenes and into the Queen’s dressing-room.” 

But the faithful correspondent of Maria Theresa was not without some 
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misgivings for the future. The favour which had been shown to him 
was presently extended to several other persons. Yielding to the desire 
to be seen and applauded, the Queen acceded to the requests which 
reached her from all sides. But as these Royal performances were never 
quite public, those who were excluded took offence and complained loudly. 
The little Duke de Fronsac, first Gentleman-in-Waiting, was highly offended 
because he was not admitted to the Queen’s pleasures which it was part 
of his official duty to direct. Any lady who held the smallest office at 
Versailles thought herself entitled to a stall at the Trianon theatre. 
They pretended not to understand why it should be so- much easier to 
be ‘‘presented” than to get admission to a theatre. Scandal began to 
run riot about the parts played by the Queen and her friends. The 
report was spread that the King disapproved of his wife and that he 
hissed the gentlemen. Contemporary documents are full of utterly false 
stories on the subject. At last Marie-Antoinette, seeing the animosity which 
her innocent pleasures encountered, decided to give them up by degrees. 
Except for a few isolated performances, there had only been three series 
of plays, those of the summers of 1780, 1782, and 1783. In 1784 there 
were none, and in 1785 one solitary performance of the Barbier de 
Seville, of which we shall speak later on, put an end to the theatre of 
Trianon. 

It is rather curious to compare the simple and unpretending perform- 
ances of this theatre with those of Madame de Pompadour. The latter 
had no hesitation in attacking the great répertoire of the eighteenth century— 
Quinault, Moliére, and even, on one occasion, a tragedy of Voltaire’s. 
Her fellow-actors were numerous and well taught; they formed two distinct 
companies, one for Comedy and the other for Opera. They were assisted 
by an orchestra, a ballet and choruses. At Trianon there was nothing 
of this kind; the Queen and her friends played indifferently with or 
without music; in fact the same programme generally contained one piece 
of each kind. It is true they never attempted any but comedies of the 
second. order, or very simple comic operas, such as those by Sedaine 
and Monsigny, with extremely easy ariettes that could be learnt by any 
one without much difficulty. As they only acted for their own pleasure, 
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the artists were very indulgent to each other. There was only one really 
trained voice amongst them, that of M. d’Adhémar. They always gave 
him the part of the first lover, although he was by no means young, 
and he sang the part of Colin in the Devin de Village, Madame Campan tells 
us, with a quaver that was quite ridiculous. The Queen used to say 
that it would be difficult for malice to find anything to criticise in the 
choice of such a lover. 

In spite of occasional good selections one is surprised to find the 
Royal troupe occupied as a rule with music of the most commonplace 
description. They may be excused for not having attempted Gluck— 
although the Queen admired him greatly—but it is deplorable to find 
that their greatest success was in Le Sabot perdu, by Piis and Barré, 
and still more so to read of the Queen’s enthusiasm for these two wretched 
composers who were then considered great. She sent for them to Trianon, 
it appears, that they might see her act and thus establish their reputation. 
The comedies acted were generally better than the operas; La Gageure 
imprévue, Le Sage étourdi, Les Fausses infidélités and above all Le Barbier 
de Seville, may win pardon for the high-born artists for stooping to the 
follies of Isabelle et Gertrude and the opera Le Tonnelier, mercilessly 
hissed at the Thédatre de la Foire before it failed again hopelessly at 
Trianon. The performance of the Barbier is quite famous and deserves 
a moment’s pause. 

There is some doubt as to what play it really was. Could it have 
been Beaumarchais’ comedy which was acted by Marie-Antoinette and her 
friends on August 149th, 1785? Must it not rather have been Paisiello’s 
opera which was causing quite a furore in Paris about the same time 
and for whose success Beaumarchais had himself made great efforts? The 
year before, the Italian company had come to Trianon and performed it 
before the Court, and it may be that the Queen had then conceived the 
idea of repeating it on her own account. However this may be, the 
piece performed by her had a great success, if we may believe the 
Correspondance of Grimm, who also tells us how the parts were allotted. 
The Count d’Artois took Figaro; the Duke de Guiche, Bartholo; M. de 


Crussol, Basile, and M. de Vaudreuil as Almaviva gave the cue to a 
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Rosine who was the Queen. The writer continues as follows : ‘‘The 
small number of spectators admitted to this performance were struck by 
a unity and precision which is very rarely found in amateur acting; and 
it was specially noticed that in the fourth act the Queen displayed such 
grace and reality as could not have failed to win the loudest applause, 
even for the most obscure actress. These details have reached us from 
a fastidious and severe critic, whose judgment no personal loyalty could 
ever blind.” Such flattery is perhaps rather too indiscriminate to be 
quite sincere ; but we can recognize in it great appreciation of the efforts 
made by the amateurs to perfect themselves in their art. 

This performance is also noteworthy for another reason. The author 
was at that time much discussed, and his private life was by no means 
irreproachable ; yet he was nevertheless admitted to the entertainment. The 
vanity of Beaumarchais must have been singularly flattered at seeing his 
work interpreted by a Queen, and it must indeed have been gratifying 
to him to hear his boldest speeches declaimed by a Prince of the Blood. 
Perhaps, too, he was surprised to hear the Trianon audience as lavish of 
their applause as the pit of a Paris theatre. ‘‘Strange blindness in these 
noble lords and in this Queen,” he may have thought to himself, ‘‘ for 
they openly encourage the writers most dangerous to the State, and seem 
to be amused by the terrible war which these new ideas declare against 
themselves !” 

It was just at this time that the affair of the Necklace occurred, 
showing only too clearly how enormously the old respect for Royalty 
was diminishing in France. 

Four days before the performance of the Barbier de Seville, Cardinal 
de Rohan had been arrested at Versailles, and a long lawsuit was begun, 
in which the honour of the innocent Queen was to be publicly discussed 
under the ever-growing hatred of her enemies. Misfortunes were gathering 
around her. The popular /étes at Saint-Cloud, at which she was present, 
showed her the distrust and hostility of the populace who had formerly 
greeted her with cheers. The nobility, who had long since deserted 
the Court, no-longer came there with their old enthusiasm. Libels were 
rife all over the country, affecting to separate the cause of the King 
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from that of the Queen, and declaring her to be the sole author of 
all the misfortunes of France. Marie- Antoinette, overcome with bitter 
troubles, sought consolation in her own family, in the affection of her 
husband and the charms of her children. She became more than ever 
attached to Trianon, and a new enterprise, the building of the hamlet, 
distracted her attention for a time from her troubles. 


The Queen’s hamlet is perhaps more visited than any other corner of 
the Trianon, but it is sadly desolate, and is already falling into ruins. 
There is no time to be lost if we want to see what remains of this tiny 
village of a dozen houses—a picturesque fancy that ought to be preserved 
at all costs, not only as the caprice of a Queen, but as marking the 
taste of the age. 

The hamlet is due to the same feeling as the English Garden— 
the reviving love of Nature. In course of ‘time this feeling developed, 
and, not content with material nature—woods, rocks, and streams, the 
French mind wished to imitate the habits of rustic peasants, and to share 
the simple, frugal life of the farm. Greuze, in his rural scenes, which 
are partly founded on direct observation, represents fairly well the time 
when people began to interest themselves in the country poor. The 
hamlet of Trianon, at once real and ideal, seems made to form a back- 
ground for the painter of L’Accordée de Village. But it is by no means 
the only one of its kind. There are several others—at Chantilly for 
instance—where the remains are still to be seen. Books were written 
about them, and in the science of ‘‘landscape gardens,” farms and mills 
take the place of the artificial ruins which are no longer in fashion. 

It is possible that the Prince de Condé’s village suggested to the 
Queen the idea of her own, but the idea was carried out under very 


different conditions. Most of the rustic cottages which private gentlemen 


built on their estates were not in the least meant to live in, and were 


in fact only ornamental ; opening the humble door, you would perceive 


a richly decorated interior, cleverly painted, perhaps, to represent an 
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elegant salon, or a grotto, or a tent. But the Trianon buildings were 
entirely different. True, there is one house better and larger than the 
others, for the King and Queen, where they sometimes dine; it is very 
prettily furnished, and the ‘‘billiard-house,” close by, connected by an 
outside gallery, provides an afternoon amusement which has nothing in 
common with field labour; the boudoir, with its thatched roof, and 
twining creepers, and the Belvedere (called ‘‘ Marlborough’s Tower ’’) 
were built for no useful end; but the other cottages, prettily grouped 
round a pond, were specially adapted to rural occupations. There is 
the mill, turned by a musical little stream; they really used to grind 
with it, for one of Van Blarenberghe’s miniatures represents a donkey 
laden with a sack of corn and driven by the miller. There is the 
dairy, lined entirely with marble, but none the less a real dairy; on 
the tables are pans of milk and churns, etc.; and the Queen herself, with 
her friends, delights in making butter and cheese with her own hands, 
under the direction of the farmer’s wife. The cows are not far off, 
and we notice by the meadows where they are grazing, a complete set 
of little farm buildings. In the middle of the village are the garden- 
er’s cottage, the granary, the poultry-yard—all built entirely for use, 
although they are so picturesque that they might have been designed for 
ornament. 

It may not be out of place here to set in its right proportions the 
legend of Marie-Antoinette’s village. There are so many false and 
ridiculous stories current about it—even in serious books—that we cannot 
afford to lose this opportunity of stating the truth (1). 

If we are to believe certain chroniclers, the Queen built twelve habit- 
able houses, in which she lodged twelve poor families, herself paying 
all their expenses of living; she loved visiting these humble villagers, 
and staying among them with her children; she established an aged 
hermit in a little parsonage in order that he might direct this interesting 
little colony in the paths of virtue. Now this story is untrue in every 
particular. There were but three families at the hamlet, and three only 
—the farmer,.the overseer, and the gardener: the white-bearded hermit 


(1) We follow the excellent critical work of M. Desjardins. 
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never existed, and the building which still goes by the name of the 
presbytére was never anything else than a poultry-house! 

Another fable, no less ridiculous, represents the Royal family seriously 
playing at shepherds and shepherdesses, and living several days at the 
hamlet, dressed in pastoral costumes after Florian. Certain authors state 
that the King was lord of the village; others, that he was the miller. 
Marie-Antoinette was the farmer’s wife; the Count d’Artois fulfilled the 
functions of a gamekeeper; Monsieur was the schoolmaster; the Prince 
de Polignac was bailiff, and Cardinal de Rohan the parish priest, living 
of course in the famous presbytére. To show what credit the rest of 
this highly improbable tradition deserves, it is enough to recall here the 
fact that Cardinal de Rohan, always disliked by the Queen, never received 
her permission to enter Trianon. Tourists must be hard to please if 
their curiosity is not satisfied without such nonsense as the above. Is 
not the reality far more romantic than these fantastic legends ? 

A beautiful Queen, weary of the Court, seeking rest in Nature, sharing 
the taste of her age for rural life, from time to time having it brought 
under her very eyes, even finding great amusement in attempting the 
work of the farm—surely a scene at once so interesting and so pathetic 
should melt our hearts as we stand before the hamlet of Marie-Antoinette. 

It is here that we are best able to realise her in all her womanly 
grace and simplicity—surrounded by her children, as Vertmiiller has painted 
her, her brow already shadowed by the cares of the future ; or arm 
in arm with one of her friends, confiding all her troubles, and begging 
for sympathy. We can see her alone, a slight switch in her hand, 
passing silently along the path that borders the winding stream; she is 
going to visit her little domain, to see the new improvements, and to 
enquire if any of the people who serve her have any requests to make 
of her. She wears a lace cap and fichu, and the simple white girlish 
dress which adds yet another charm to her majestic beauty. Every one 
at Trianon follows the fashion set. by the Queen, beginning with Madame 
Elisabeth, who, as Madame Lebrun says, ‘‘just like a pretty shepherdess,” 
looks charming in her simple costume. 


And it is indeed an exquisite sight, to see these Princesses and noble 
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ladies forgetting the pride and luxury of official life, disdaining the 
honours of etiquette, and preferring the life of this delicious retreat made 
for them by one of themselves. 


On the afternoon of October 5th, 1789, Marie-Antoinette walked to 
Trianon, as was her custom, with one servant in attendance. 

She has just been to the hamlet, where the vine, hanging in festoons 
along the walls, is showing the first tints of autumn; she has watered 
her favourite plants—those in the white china pots with her monogram, 
standing along the walks and on the cottage staircases; she has amused 
herself by milking a cow; she has given her winter orders to the 
gardener. 

She is alone; no friend has come with her, and the King is out 
shooting at Meudon. Her walk finished, she has come to rest in the 
grotto, and is seated on the moss-covered rock. She is thinking of 
the little Dauphin, who has just died, the sweet child whom she has so 
often led to this very spot and whose death causes the first void in 
her life. She recalls the latest public events which have directly touched 
her, the Estates united and organized against her wish, the Tiers revolted, 
the Bastille destroyed, the Monarchy disarmed, the King wavering, and 
her own best friends denounced by the public, or fled to save their 
lives; she herself, menaced by club orators, or every day insulted as 
a woman and as a-Queen. She wonders what fate the Revolution is 
reserving for their one remaining son, who ought eventually to be king. 
She is pursued by these sad reflections everywhere—even in this beloved 
spot, which has hitherto had none but happy associations. The weather 
is in harmony with her thoughts, the sky is grey and overcast, and drops 
of rain are beginning to fall. 

Presently, through an opening in the rock which commands a wide 
view across the meadow, she sees a page from the Palace; he is holding 
a folded paper in his hand, and is seeking the Queen with all haste. She 
rises, goes to meet him, and takes the paper. It is a note from M. de 
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Saint-Priest, containing news of grave import; the populace of Paris, 
armed, is marching on Versailles; the Assembly is scared, the Palace 
has received no orders; there is a rumour that they are going to seize 
the King and take him to Paris between two lines of pikes; already 
the first battalions of the mob are appearing at the end of the Avenue 
de Paris, and in another hour the flood will burst against the gates. 
The Queen sets off at once. She understands that a tragic moment 
has arrived, and that now she is going to make proof of her courage. 
Perhaps she turns round for one moment, and gazes down the long avenue 
of poplars towards the scene of her happy days. Does that glance 


carry with it her last farewell? Has she any presentiment that she will 


never come back to Trianon?... 


PIERRE DE NOLHWAC. 
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My poor Liberté de penser! It was a review. I make all my 
readers a present of the admission. It came to grief after lasting three 
years, without leaving the least trace behind it. Never was there a 
greater breakdown. I was the man who had founded it. May be you 
will say that it is not to my interest to revive its memory. The truth 
of that is all the more obvious from the fact that, on going through the 
eight big volumes of the collection, I see that I maintained in those bygone 
days two or three opinions opposed to common sense. But I am writing 
these notes of mine as reminiscences, not for self-glorification. They 
are not the defence of a cause, neither are they a confession, or a history. 
I get a glimpse of my past life as in a dream, and the thing gives me 
a sort of melancholy pleasure. Perhaps I ought to keep my notes to 
myself. My sole excuse for publishing them is that, having rubbed 
shoulders with many great men, it often occurs to me to have to talk 
of them, It is my own memoirs that I am writing, but it is nearly 
always M, Cousin that I talk about. After him it will be M. Thiers. 
What is the autobiography of a nobody? It is a series of indiscreet 
revelations about others. 

M. Cousin was not altogether in the wrong for wanting to be, as he 
himself used to put it, the master of his regiment, since the least slip 
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on the part of any one of us might ruin the Philosophic Faculty and 
the University for which he was responsible. He ought to have dissembled 
a little, like most tyrants, but he led us by the nose. This would have 
been all very well if we had only taught grammar! But to teach philo- 
sophy on the ipse dixit of a master! We felt crushed. 

He offered us a sort of solace in encouraging us to give up philo- 
sophy for history. We had jumped at the proposal headlong. Not 
exactly by vocation; but he gave us a free rein in our new domain. 
There was to be no wavering about pantheism; but about Aristotle you 
could say what you liked. Big volumes were published to establish the 
proper order of the fourteen books of the Metaphysics. We also indulged 
in tremendous controversies about the authenticity of the Phedo. M. Cousin 
took his share in all these quarrels and that eagerly; but he submitted 
to contradiction. He even went so far as to change his opinion, and to 
admit it. 

From 1840 to 1848 it became very difficult for the regiment to intrench 
itself in these erudite problems. M. Veuillot was not content with 
attacking the Gallicans; every day he brought a fresh charge against the 
University set. Observe that this was only attacking one and the same 
enemy. What was the University as understood in 1804? -It was a 
Concordat. The same mind that inspired the Concordat of 1802, in 4804 
settled the fundamental points of the official system of education. Our 
friend Veuillot was quick to see that; he was a very able man in spite 
of his violence. Cousin saw it too, but he gloried in it. He was as 
fond of the Concordat as he was of the University. If he had been a 
journalist, we should have witnessed some fine passages of arms between 
him and Veuillot. But we, who were no friends of the Concordat, and 
who were widening the gulf every day between ourselves and the State 
philosophy, should have been very glad to give Aristotle and his. com- 
mentators the go-by, so as to have our say about the rights of reason. 
M. Cousin would not hear of it. We spent our lives in receiving blows 
without leave to return them. 

Saisset and I were writing in the Revue des Deux-Mondes. Buloz had 


given us free liberty of discussion with Veuillot, and had even urged us 
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to it. Buloz has only been regarded as an editor of genius; there was 
more than that in him; he was a journalist of the first rank, albeit that 
he never wrote an article. But we had to reckon with Cousin, who was 
a little bit afraid of us now that we had possession of this tribune, and 
who never failed to pull our articles to pieces as soon as they appeared. 
We were doing him a service; he recognized it, and yet it was clear 
enough that he would have liked to have us out of it. He would have 
put up with Saisset; but he dreaded our eccentricities, a thing that may 
seem astonishing to those who know that I have sinned all my life in 
the direction of excessive moderation. 

An incident occurred in his relations with Buloz that I should like to 
relate here, as it was not without influence on the foundation of the 
Liberté de penser. 

Cousin had written an article on Kant, which was a masterpiece in 
its way. He was rightly proud of it and read it to the Academy of 
Moral Sciences, announcing that it would appear in two or three days. He 
handed me the proofs, after the sitting, so that I might make a few trifling 
corrections in them and then take them to the printers. But Buloz came 
up to my rooms a few hours later and abruptly declared that the article 
should not be published. You can fancy my astonishment. It was in 
vain I pointed out to him that it was a first-class. piece of work and 
far superior to the things he generally published; ‘‘I daresay,” he said; 
‘‘but I don’t publish my review either for you or for Cousin; I publish 
it for people of middling intelligence. I have read the thing from one 
end to the other, I don’t understand a word of it, and never will I 
publish an article that I don’t understand. Cousin can take it to the 
Journal des Savants if he likes.” I represented to him that the signa- 
ture ought to be a sufficient guarantee; but he was bitten with the idea 
of striking a blow to get rid of metaphysics once for all. I leave you 
to imagine what a fuss there was. Cousin got into an awful rage. He 
swore by his gods that he would never write in the review again. Of 
course they made it up in the end and the breach was not eternal, but 
it lasted for a fairly long time; and in his first moment of exasperation 
Cousin did us the honour to think that, if we were to retire at the same 
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time that he did, it would add something to Buloz’s punishment and 
something, too, to the majesty of his own secession. 

We each got our little note bidding us take ourselves off immediately 
and without a prospect of return. I was not greatly terrified, as I counted 
on a reconciliation; but we began to see that our situation on the review 
was not a little precarious. And what would become of us if we no 
longer had the resource of publicity that gave us a position of independ- 
ence? From that moment I said to myself, and to my friends as well, 
that what we wanted was a review of our own. 


Saisset didn’t say no. The Revue des Deux-Mondes was a review in 


which philosophy had a footing; there was room alongside it for a review 
that should be purely philosophical. He proposed to write in the new 
review without abandoning the old one. That was my idea, too. The 
brilliant things intended for the ear of the general public and on the 
level of Buloz’s comprehension should be published by him; the arid disser- 
tations, scholastic discussions, University questions, should be -our patri- 
mony. I broached the matter to Amédée Jacques, who was delighted 
with the idea and became my chief confidant. 

He had plenty of talent, although not as much as Saisset by a good 
deal. What I most highly appreciated in him in making him my partner 
was his frank, loyal, and courageous character. He had the look, man- 
ners, and tastes of an officer, all which offered a certain contrast 
with his profession. He told me, as a joke, that one of his neighbours 
at table at the Café Procope, where he lunched every morning, was a 
big, handsome fellow, with superb moustaches and a ribbon in his button- 
hole and a still more military air than himself. He wore spurs; but 
Jacques, who had an uncle a colonel, was himself no bad rider. The 
two neighbours ultimately discovered that they were both very strong at 
dominoes and they played a game every day, surrounded by attentive 
spectators. ‘‘He takes me at least for a cavalry captain,” said Jacques, 
‘‘and he will be nicely caught if he ever learns that he has been playing 
for a year with the professor of philosophy at the Collége Bourbon.” 
It happened one day that he was detained in the morning on account of 


some examination, or some change in the order of the classes. ‘‘I shall 
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have to unmask,” said Jacques; but he had no need. ‘‘I shan’t come 
on Saturday,” said his partner to him, ‘‘because I have a class in the 
morning.” It was Théodose Burette, professor of history at the Collége 
Stanislas, and, occasionally (under a pseudonym) a writer of farces. 

Jacques was not in favour of calling in Saisset. ‘‘ You might just as 
well,” he said, ‘‘make a clean breast of it to Cousin at once.” He 
reminded me that when we had brought out, with Charpentier, our collec- 
tion of Minor Philosophers, with a very similar object to that we were 
now pursuing, Saisset had gone and told all our plans to M. Cousin, 
who had appropriated them. ‘‘He will take your review to M. Cousin,” 
said Jacques, ‘‘and a fine sort of independence it will give us then. 
We shall have to go to his study and get his orders.” I stuck to 
my guns. I knew that Saisset was our superior, both as a philosopher 
and as a writer, and I didn’t want to lose such a tower of strength 
for our new review. Besides, 1 had no idea of fighting with Cousin. 
I was anxious to remain his very respectful pupil, his most sincere 
admirer; I was determined not to be his echo, that was all. I found it 
a humiliating thing not to be a philosopher when you are a professor 
of philosophy. 

To finish the story of Saisset’s behaviour on this occasion, I may say 
at once that Jacques was right, and that Saisset revealed our secrets, as 
usual. This time he took more formal action; he didn’t deal his blow in 
the dark as in the case of the Minor Philosophers. When he saw the affair 
was coming to something, he wrote me a letter in his most magnificent 
style to tell me that the review could not prosper without Cousin’s patron- 
age, and that he would go post-haste and ask him in our name to kindly 
accord it to us. I answered him, without any need for consulting Jacques, 
that he had no right to make requests in the name of the management of 
the review, for the good reason that he had no part in it. We were 
neither worse nor better friends than before; he held forth a little against 
us, a thing that was mightily indifferent to us, and he gave us for our 
fourth number a very capital article, ‘‘ On the Origin and Formation of 
Christianity with reference to two books of Newman’s.”’ This was his sole 
contribution to our work, and we never saw his handwriting again. 
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We had some idea of replacing him as administrator by M. Charles 
Merruau, who had been for a short time Secretary General of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in M. Cousin’s Ministry. M. Merruau had the 
advantage over us of a knowledge of business in general and of journal- 
istic business in particular. He accepted with a good grace and gave 
us the most useful advice; but precisely because of his business expe- 
rience he was unwilling to follow us right to the end in the path on 
which we were entering with such strange temerity. One word will 
suffice to show the absurdity of our projects; we were talking of publishing 
a big, closely-printed review, which according to our programme should 
appear every month in numbers of six sheets each; and we hadn't a 
single halfpenny in hard cash for this gigantic enterprise. We had 
divided our review into shares of five hundred francs. We had each 
subscribed for two shares and then we asked ourselves with anxiety where 
and how we were to find the wherewithal to pay for them. My annual 
income did not exceed four thousand francs. Jacques, who must have 
been in the same boat, had the advantage over me of not being a 
married man. When I say the advantage, understand that I am speaking 
of money. Our publisher, Joubert, was not in a position to advance us 
the smallest sum, the poor man came to grief some years later. He 
had, I fancy, the same fault as we had, a grave fault in a commercial 
man; he thought you could carry on business without money. Jacques 
drew up the list of those of our friends ‘‘ who could not fail to subscribe.” 
This man would subscribe because he was rich; that man because he was 
poor. One would be charmed to give the Opposition a lift, another was 
a timid man, who would not like to fall out with journalists. I must 
say he was a wonder. I never supposed him capable of so much energy. 
To all the absent people he wrote: he called several times on all those 
who were in Paris. 

The result of all these efforts was to put us in command of about 
twelve thousand francs, including our own two thousand; I mean twelve 
thousand francs promised, of which we never saw more than half. The 
list of subscribers was a sufficiently curious one.. There were four or 
five of our comrades (the poorest of course), two or three unknown people 
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who subsequently attained some celebrity, one of our masters, the wisest, 
the most moderate and also the most paternal of them, M. Damiron, who 
would not abandon us in our extremity. I fancy, too, without being able 
to affirm it with absolute precision, that we had the subscription of another 
of our masters, M. Adolphe Garnier. 

One night Jacques came home radiant. ‘‘You’ve a pocketful of sub- 
scriptions?” [I said to him, when | caught sight of his face. ‘‘No,” 
said he, ‘‘I have only one; but such a one!” It was Lamartine’s. We 
thought our fortune was made. And, in point of fact, this illustrious 
name gave the finishing touch to our list. Although it contained, alas! 
only a dozen signatures, Lamartine’s name made it a libro doro. That 
of our dear friend Damiron was a great honour for us. We had moral 
support, in the absence of anything like a respectable financial basis. 
Jacques had no misgivings. ‘‘ Let us only get through the six first 
numbers,” said he, ‘‘and I answer for everything.” He fancied the 
whole University was going to subscribe. ; 

With all this I had little if anything to do. Except my scholastic 
comrades and my professors, I didn’t know a living soul. I became a 
deputy two months after the publication of the first number (forty-one 
years ago; how time passes!) but for all that I had no friends in the 
political world, except M. Thiers, whom I should never have dared to ask 
for a subscription, and who would not have hesitated to refuse it if I had. 
There were great discussions between Jacques and me as to whether, with 
our twelve thousand francs (on paper) we should be able to launch the 
affair. Like vigilant financiers we weighed our names. In imagination 


we had reckoned up the account of each subscriber. I used sometimes. 


to say to Jacques : ‘‘ You fancied him rich when it was a question of 
subscribing, and now it’s a question of paying up you think him poor.” 
Damiron had paid in advance. We looked on Lamartine’s subscription 
in the light of bullion. ‘*He will do as Damiron did; it will be enough 
to tell him that we are pressed for money.” Jacques called on him at 
all the hours suggested as favourable ones, without succeeding in getting 
admitted to his presence. It was necessary to bring things to a point; 
he wrote him an elaborate letter, asking for an appointment; he got 
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one; and Lamartine explained to him, without beating about the bush, 
that he had given us his name, that he thought that a very choice present, 
and. that we ought to have known better than to ask him for anything else: 

No money, and the resolve ‘not to incur a debt of a halfpenny! . It 
was under these honourable conditions that we published the first number 
of La Liberté de penser. 

We had not imitated the company-promoting ‘people who begin by 
stipulating for big profits for founders and managers. Jacques and | had 
unanimously declared that, labouring for our country, that is to say for 
philosophy, as we were, we would forego all profit (what heroism!) and 
all remuneration, both as managers and as editors. We undertook to 
read every manuscript that might be sent us, and to reject or accept 
them on our own responsibility... I agreed to write an article for each 
number, nay, several articles, should there be a dearth of copy. . It. was 
understood, beforehand, that Jacques would write much less, but he took 
over the burden of correspondence. He had’ rented at No. 5, Rue des 
Petits-Augustins a painter’s studio, adjoining which he kept a loft, a sort 
of dog-kennel into which he had crammed his folding bed. He turned 
the studio into a vast work-room that became the office of the review. 
He had no servants, the house door-keeper looked after his rooms, so 
that Jacques himself was our office boy. He was also our porter. We 
had no more than forty subscribers; by carefully arranging his journeys 
he was able to deliver every copy at its address in the course of a 
single day. ‘‘We shall have a commissionaire when the number of, sub- 
scribers increases,” he used to say. ‘An office boy,” I would add.. ‘‘In 
livery,” Jacques would reply, ‘‘with La Liberté de penser embroidered in gold 
on his cap.” While these luxuries were still in the future my comrade had 
to pack up the numbers himself. He took them to the post. He passed 
whole days in reading them over. . He would admire the printing and 
finger the paper like a connoisseur. He thought all the articles splendid. 
You never saw him, either in the street or at the Café Procope or at 
the College without a copy of the Liberté de penser under his arm, He 
never missed saying when he entered the cloak-room : ‘‘Is there any 
one who hasn’t got La Liberté de penser?” Objection was raised to 
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this, sometimes seriously, more often out of a desire to tease. The joke 
was not carried too far, as he was popular with everybody. Besides, he 
had the reputation of being a good swordsman, though I could never tell 
why; perhaps it was on account of his cavalry-captain air. 

Opinions were divided with regard to us. Some were infinitely grateful 
to us for our courage; they admired us for being independent and for 
giving them the means of being so. They had at length found a 
defender after having long submitted to attacks to which no one had 
replied. Of these people Jacques was the favourite. All our flights of 
imprudence they attributed to him. When the review” made a con- 
cession to the enemy, it was I whom they held responsible for it. It 
has always been my fate to pass for a reactionary among radicals and 
for a radical among reactionaries. Others of the University class were 
energetic in condemning our enterprise. We had no right to defend the 
University. It had not entrusted us with any such function. It had no 
wish to be defended in our way. It had its heads who would defend 
it should need arise. We were only meddlers and muddlers, and could 
do nothing but compromise it. 

Our title, La Liberté de penser, had delighted some of our colleagues 
and exasperated the rest. It was not then, as it is now, a current 
expression. So extraordinary did it appear that a critic of high authority, 
who has since made a great name for himself in letters—he is an Aca- 
demician—declared it to be a barbarism. ‘‘ Liberty of thought,” said he, 
‘‘you might as well talk of liberty of breathing. They doubtless mean : 
liberty to express thought.” As we had read our Voltaire and Fénelon, 
these reproaches set us laughing. The expressions Freethought and Free- — 
thinkers have changed their meaning since that distant time. A Freethinker 
nowadays means an Atheist. In 1848, we should have called Descartes 
a Freethinker, because we understood the words in their natural sense; 
a free thinker, that is to say, a man who has the free disposition of his 
thoughts. We were full of faith in Providence, spiritualists to the back- 
bone. I had already broken I don’t know how many lances against the 
Pantheists, and Jacques was no less ardent, no less convinced than myself. 

Our title was none the less a grave imprudence. But our acts of 
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imprudence were already past numbering. The first had been the exposing 
ourselves to the risk of sticking in the mud, after the two or three first 
numbers, for want of money. We also ran the risk of being expelled 
from the University. Jacques was titular professor of philosophy at the 
College Bourbon; it would have needed a decree of the Royal Council 
to deprive him of his position. 1, being only M. Cousin’s acting sub- 
stitute, was absolutely dependent on the will of my principal, or on that 
of the Minister. Either of them had .only to say a word to turn me 
out into the streets. My post, it is true, did not give me a livelihood; 
but it was a post of honour and a guarantee for the future. I knew 
that Cousin had more than once thought of getting rid of me. 

I had a friend—you can guess who it was—who was burning to try 
his hand at public teaching, and not only said to him, but to me too : 
‘‘Every one in his turn.” It was perhaps the Revolution of 1848 that 
saved us. So long as Republican Ministers were in power we had nothing 
to fear. It seems to me, when I think of it now, that the reactionary 
Ministers were a long time in coming down on us. You will see later 
on that, their minds once made up, they came down with a thump. 
The first victim was Deschanel; the second was Amédée Jacques. As 
for me, my friends and fellow-workers had taken care to put me out 
of reach of the ministerial thunderbolts by taking my expulsion in hand 
themselves. 

But the greatest misfortune of the review was not the want of money, 
nor the fact that it exposed its editors to almost certain starvation. ' The 
great drawback was that we did not constitute a school. A strange 


thing this, for the very idea of our foundation was to show that we did 


not constitute one. 

I can very well understand why a big review, like the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes, withholds its adhesion from any particular school. The 
review, at the pitch of splendour to which the adroit management of 
Buloz had brought it, was a national institution. It had its side in 
politics, without entering into discussions of detail and internal quarrels; 
in literature and philosophy it had nothing but a characteristic tone. It 


was a salon; to enter it you had to be in society and to some extent 
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in its own particular set; but with this condition, it gave a welcome 
to every man of talent. The condition of a philosophic review, or of 
an historical review was another matter. From the moment you address 
a limited public you must take sides between the different schools. It 
is not philosophy you represent, but a_ philosophy. 

In a very remarkable article on the public teaching of philosophy 
Jacques had written the following words : ‘‘ What philosophy shall the 
State teach in its schools? I reply in a word that the State no more 
adopts a philosophy than it adopts a religion. On the philosophy that 
is taught in its schools it imposes no other rule than respect for justice, 
honesty, reason, and good sense. And to this rule it is, in common 
with all the world, itself subject. Is it instituting a State philosophy 
to proclaim that justice is sacred and that to deny it is as much a 
crime as to violate it; that common sense is indispensable, and that 
whoever outrages it is a fool unworthy of public functions? Justice 
implies God and Freewill. When that is once granted what more do 
you want?” 

In talking like this, Jacques did not formulate the programme of philo- 
sophy in general, since he insisted on Spiritualism ; nor did he formulate 
the programme of any particular school, for such a vague assertion of 
Spiritualism as this is applicable to a multitude of schools and systems. 
In reality he only did one thing, that was bold enough, yet after all 
a little thing; he shewed M. Cousin the door, without professing to do 
so. M. Cousin talked in the same way as Jacques. He was never tired 
of telling us : ‘‘ You are free.” But he imposed a programme on us 
and for class-books offered us his own. Whenever it was possible (and 
it nearly always was possible) he got rid of the rare survivors of the 
school of Condillac and La Romiguiére. To his professors he would say : 


> 


‘‘ You are free ;” and to his colleagues in the Royal Council : ‘‘I hold 
them fast.” 

He held them fast no longer; or at least several of them were giving 
him the slip, and Jacques formally advised him of this in our new review. 
But, in giving him the slip, whither were we going? We were escaping 


from him to do voluntarily what he had hitherto made us do, and to 
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be what he had himself become, that is to say, preachers of morality. 

We ought to have been a school and we were only a revolt. Instead 
of following out an idea, we were governed by a sentiment. Our review 
was certainly a proof of courage; we made the mistake of taking it as 
proof of strength ; far from that, it exposed our weakness. 

Accordingly, what happened? If we cast our eyes over the summaries 
of the forty-eight numbers, we find politics, history, literature, and 
questions relating to the University and the Church. Philosophy occupies 
hardly any place in this philosophical review. 

To account to myself for this triple fault, that of beginning a review 
without money, of needlessly running in the way of persecution, and of 
founding a philosophic tribune without philosophy, I am brought to remember 
our extreme youth. I was over thirty, and Jacques was my elder by 
two years. But we had no more experience than youngsters of twenty, 
and that was the fault of the education we had received. 

Take a child of ten. Place him in a college. Keep him there until 
he is eighteen, occupied in learning Greek, Latin, French, German, all 
history, all geography, arithmetic, geometry, algebra, physics, chemistry, 
and natural history. Get him through his two Bachelor’s examinations. 
Let him then go in for the very difficult competition for admission to 
the Normal School. The first year he will not succeed. He will enter 
the school at nineteen, knowing many things that are important to be known, 
and knowing nothing about life. Once inside, he will not want for work. 
To begin with, he will have to get admitted as a Licentiate in Letters. 
If he comes to grief in this examination, which is a difficult one, he has 
to leave the school after the first year, and the best thing he can do 
is to abandon all thoughts of that particular career. If he succeeds, he 
must next day start preparing himself for the formidable Fellowship 
examination. He gets up at five, goes to bed at ten. During .recrea- 
tion hours he shuts himself in to work; he takes advantage of Thursday 
being an off day to be present at a Sorbonne lecture. During this time 
he is subject to discipline as though he were a boarder in a school; the 
only difference is that the discipline is a little stricter. At last, his 


three years over, his examination passed, he is free. He is twenty-two; 
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for the past twelve years he has been chained up like a convict under- 
going penal servitude. He knows nothing of the world but what he 
has learnt in the Greek and Roman classics, and in French writers of 
the seventeenth century. 

We philosophers had, in addition to all this, M. Cousin’s famous 
lessons on pedagogy. During the closing months of the year, he would 
talk to us about the conduct we should have to observe next year, rather 
than about Aristotle’s Metaphysics, which was the nominal subject of his 
teaching. These remarks of his were wholly concerned with the precau- 
tions we should have to take so as not to get M. Cousin into trouble with 
the Minister of the Interior and the Minister of Public Worship. About 


the Minister of the Interior he bothered himself very little. ‘‘ You will 
call on the Prefect and tell him—— ” I spare you the speech. I ask 
you if he could seriously believe we should pay this visit. He would 


draw a fancy sketch of the thing for half an hour in order to make his 
lesson more picturesque. Then came Monsieur the Bishop. He never 
missed saying ‘‘ Monsieur the Bishop” so as to have the chance of at once 
checking himself and saying ‘‘ Monseigneur,” crossing his arms and bowing 
profoundly. The speech he suggested did not, as a matter of fact, err 
on the side of humility. Great professions of respect for the Catholic 
religion but a formal vindication of the rights of reason. Was it a 
declaration of fealty or a profession of philosophic faith? Perhaps it 
was a little bit of both. We listened as we did at the play, for the 
piece was a good one and the actor beyond compare. That was the 
extent of our knowledge of the world. 

I used sometimes to think that if we had gone thus on an embassy 
to the Prefect and the Bishop, and explained how we proposed to treat 
the King and the Pope, we should have been less embarrassed with our 
speech than with our person. It was our regular business to compose 
a discourse in three divisions so as to astonish our hearers; but to enter 
a drawing-room, walk across it, make a bow, take a chair, keep hold 
of one’s hat or lay it down, know what to do with one’s hands, constituted 
a series of ceremonies that set me trembling at the mere thought. I 
was quite aware that you ought not to climb into your chair and rest 
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your feet on the bars, like that booby Thomas Diafoirus; but if one were 
to take a certain liberty with Monseigneur and talk to him about external 
perception, would not one run the risk of becoming for the nonce a 
Vadius or a Trissotin? There were plenty of other precipices to be 
avoided in this open-air life in which it was about to be our lot to 
be initiated. No discipline, no masters, no lecturers, no Director, no 
Sub-Director; it was enough to make one’s brain whirl ! 

M. Cousin sent me to the college at Caen, a fine college. On my 
arrival I called on the principal. He was a priest, the Abbé Daniel, 
who died Bishop of Lisieux, after having been Rector of the Academy 
and a member of the Royal Council; the stoutest and the clumsiest of 
college heads, with a broad ruby countenance, little piercing eyes, and lank 
red hair, an old peasant in a dirty cassock, and the most artful of men 
withal. At the end of a quarter of an hour | made a: discovery which 
gave me a little courage; I saw that I frightened him. He was as 
timid as I was. I came from the Normal School, he from the seminary ; 
he asked himself, not without anxiety, what this Parisian, piping-hot from 
the Normal School, and a reputed favourite of M. Cousin’s, was likely to 
think of him. After class time, I found myself once more at. the Normal 
School. I was among my seniors, but still my comrades : Berger, who 
became a professor at the Sorbonne, Henri Martin, not the historian but 
the man of science, subsequently a member of the Institute, Masson, who 
died quite young, when professor of physics at the Louis-le-Grand College, 
Vieille, who became Rector of the Academy of Dijon, and _ Inspector 
General of the University. I perceived that they formed a set to them- 
selves and that even at Caen one could still fancy one’s self in the Rue 
Saint-Jacques. All the difference’ was that we walked along the Cours 
by the fields instead of walking within the four walls of the school. 
Martin, who was at once religious and worldly; worldly, that is, in his 
aspirations only, would have been willing to rub shoulders with the youth 
and beauty of Caen. He secretly took lessons in dancing. We ultimately 
discovered his secret, and I leave you to imagine with what gibes he 
was received when he met us on the Cours. ‘‘Just show us how 
you dance a Cavalier seul.” That is all he got out of his efforts. How 
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could we be young? We had been children up to twenty-two, and after 
that age we were professors. 

In 41846 I had left Caen ten years to return to Paris, but thanks to 
my poverty I lived the life of the student, only it was a life of narrower 
means and harder work than most students’. I saw M. Cousin every 
day, M. Damiron now and then, and M. Jouffroy all the later years of his 
life. Beyond that, I certainly did not pay ten visits in ten years. I 
don’t mention Buloz, who was to me almost what the master of a big 
mill is to one of his workmen. We were a sort of foreign colony in 
Paris; something like Japanese, come to Paris to study European civili- 
zation, and living only with Japanese. Jacques, whom I fancied initiated 
in the great world of Paris because he used to smoke and go the Café 
Procope, was only a timid and an isolated fellow like myself. And now 
you know how it was we came to start a review with two or three thou- 
sand-franc notes for our whole capital. 

Tell me, if you can, why it lasted for four years, and why I am 
persuaded that, if I had gone on editing it, it would be still in exist- 
ence. Jacques, editor, manager, correspondence clerk, shop boy, and 
man of all work, certainly counted for a good deal. For my share, I 
read manuscripts, wrote innumerable letters, and articles without end. 
Run through the summaries; you will rarely find my name there; an 
essay on Seneca, a few articles on electoral and parliamentary reform; but 
all the articles on the National Assembly signed *** are mine. There 
was one of these in every number. It is the history of the National 
Assembly of 1848, a history often absurd in its theories and its enthu- 
siasms, but displaying a frankness and courage that have given me pleasure 
in re-reading them this morning after having forgotten them for forty years. 
May I venture to say that they contain some very lively bits of descrip- 
tion? I could not show such ‘‘go” nowadays. I was then beginning 
my fight with the enemies of liberty, Jacobins, Communists, Ultramontanes. 
I notice, as I turn the pages over, plenty of more than adventurous theories 
about politics, but if I were to publish in a separate form these impres- 
sions of forty years ago, written from day to day, I might give as a 
motto for the book these words, which sum up my whole life : God, 
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Country, Liberty. The thing gives me a certain pleasure; why should 
I conceal it? I used sometimes to take a pseudonym; that was when 


there were two of my articles in the same number. Thus an article 


signed Léon Sarpi in the second number is mine. The introduction, 
signed Amédée Jacques, in the first number is mine. The Léon Sarpi 
article is entitled : Cas de conscience dun philosophe, a propos des cas 
de conscience de monseigneur lévéque de Langres. 1 was more aggressive 
then than I have since become. Forty years ago we had to defend 
ourselves against clerical domination; and now we have to defend the 
Clergy against the domination of the Jacobins. 

Jacques was right in saying that we should find writers in plenty, and 
I wrong to doubt it. I maintained before making the experiment that the 
University was too poor and too timorous to collaborate in a review that 
did not pay its contributors and that compromised them into the bargain. 
Neither Jacques nor myself nor any one else ever touched a_halfpenny 
of the money belonging to the review. Everything went to the paper- 
merchants and the printer. We were not so besieged as people gener- 
ally are in newspapers, especially in obscure newspapers, on which every 
one thinks he has the right of inflicting his prose; but when we asked 
for help from a man of talent, telling him, as usual, that we did not 
pay for our articles, we never met with a refusal, or at least we were 
never refused on that account. We published the first efforts of several 
writers who have since become famous : Renan’s, Janet’s, Baudrillart’s, 
Bersot’s. Renan had not yet, as he since has, ‘‘ fixed his style.” He 
was less brilliant and less striking, but he had the grace of youth, and 
his was the youth of a man of genius. He was already a savant at 
twenty-five or twenty-six, because he was endowed with that sort of scientific 
instinct which outstrips or forecasts science. Paul Janet, who has since 
taken a place in the first rank of our philosophers, was even then a thinker 
and a writer. He was the philosopher of the review. We also had Barni, 
the translator and commentator of Kant; Vapereau, by whom I remember 
an excellent article on the ‘‘ Colonie de Mettray ;” Clarigny, who published 
an extremely curious, very long, and very malicious article on the Jesuits. 


This article, written with moderation by an enemy of the Jesuits, gave 
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rise to lengthy polemics. M. Louis Veuillot' made himself conspicuous by 
the abuse he showered on us. ‘‘I’ve got my eye on you,” he used to 
say. ‘*Your Liberté de penser is teaching me a good deal about the 
University. You are necessary to me. I take you under my protection.” 
He did protect us in his own way, by castigating us. 

The complete set of the Liberté de penser, which has become rare, 
forms eight volumes, large octavo, of from 600 to 700 compactly-printed 
pages. It is worth reading, not only as an historical document, but for 
the intrinsic value of many of the articles. You will find in it the 
names of Emile Saisset and of Adolphe Garnier, one of the first psychol- 
ogists that the Normal School has produced. Adolphe Franck defended 
with masterly talent the principle of religious liberty to which he has 
devoted his whole life. We had no lack of economists; one of the first 
of them, a moralist, too, and one of the purest, was M. Baudrillart. 
‘“‘Tom Franc” is M. Perrens, the author of the Histoire de Florence, 
I must, particularly’ single out a vigorous article by Eugéne Despois on 
‘‘M, Emile de Girardin’s candidate.” This candidate was Louis Napoleon. 
In the review we were passionate defenders of General Cavaignac, violent 
enemies of Prince Louis Napoleon. The propagandist committee of General 
Cavaignac had two hundred thousand copies of Despois’ article printed 
separately. Poor Despois! he was one of the most open, most liberal, 
acutest, most lettered minds of our generation; a veritable master in 
literary criticism. In politics, too, he was a formidable polemist. He died 
quite young, having undergone poverty through the whole time of the 
Empire, for he had refused to take the oath of allegiance after the Coup d’Etat, 
and got his living out of a few poorly-paid lessons and articles. He was 
for some time my chef de cabinet in 1870. I appointed him an Inspector 
General and everybody applauded the appointment except himself. He 
thought he had been sufficiently recompensed and obstinately refused. 
I begged him to choose a post for himself. He selected the modest one 
of sub-librarian at the Sorbonne. I will give him a eulogy which would 
have gratified him; he was a real Republican. 

M. Michelet of Berlin wrote several times for us. The other Michelet, 
the one whom I may call the great, without failing in respect to his 
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celebrated and learned namesake, more than once communicated to us 
the advance-sheets of a chapter or a fine passage. Quinet rendered us 
the same service. These two great thinkers were with us because they 
knew we were with them. One of the most assiduous and _ brilliant 
among the writers in the review was Emile Deschanel. 

He was a pupil of my own. He had remained my friend and is so 
still. But if he was faithful to my person and to our friendship he was 


not to my lessons. In politics he went almost as far as the party of 
the ‘‘Mountain ;’’ in philosophy he waged war upon all religions and 
nourished by no means fraternal sentiments against the Jesuits. We 


were young then, and we displayed all the usual exaggerations of youth. 

My friend Deschanel without dreaming of it was the cause of my being 
shown the door of the review, that is to say, the door of my own house, 
for in the office of the review I was quite at home; I had conceived 
the idea of it, I had given it a name, | had founded it, I had edited it, 
and | had written more in it than any one else. I had even given it a 
little money, and that little was a good deal for me who had none 
at all. 

One morning I found Jacques by my side, just as I was finishing a 
Report for the National Assembly. He was not wearing his every-day 
countenance. ‘‘What’s the matter?” said I. ‘‘ You will be angry,” said he to 
me, ‘‘but I am driven into a corner, as you shall see. Bersot’s article 
is not forthcoming; I have begged Deschanel to let me have one; he 
has done so, and I cannot do otherwise than insert it.” ‘*‘ You mustn’t 
insert it, if it is a bad one.” ‘‘Not insert it! He has written it in three 
days, out of pure kindness, on my invitation. Besides, I must publish 
it; lve no other copy.” ‘‘ You mustn’t publish it if it is a bad one,” I still 
repeated. ‘‘I would rather cut the number short.” ‘‘It is not a bad article, 
on the contrary it is a very brilliant one. It is one of Deschanel’s best, 
but——”  ‘‘But?” ‘But it is almost socialistic, and there you have it flat. 
You can write an answer in the following number.’”’ It must be remem- 
bered that the Republicans were then at daggers drawn with the Socialists. 
I had fought with them again and again in the review. Jacques was 
no more a Socialist than I was, but he rather thought that we might 
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insert articles of every republican shade without regarding ourselves as 
responsible for the writer’s opinions. 

I rapidly ran through Deschanel’s article, for I had no time to read 
it attentively. 

It was a reply to a dictum of Falloux, who had said in the tribune : 
‘‘There is no middle term; you must be either a Catholic or a Socialist—” 
‘‘He is right,” answered Deschanel. ‘‘ We are impaled on the horns of this 
dilemma, and for our part we do not hesitate, Socialists we are and 
Socialists we will remain.” I rather fancy that Deschanel’s chief concern 
was not to be a Catholic, and that if you had peeled off his Socialism, 
you would not have found him very ferocious underneath. Still the 
article thrust us into a camp which | was unwilling to enter, and I told 
Jacques that I was resolutely opposed to its publication. 

The poor fellow had caught the virtues of his profession; he was a 
fanatic for regularity. Not to appear on the appointed day, or to appear 
with a number of four sheets instead of five, seemed to him like sub- 
verting the laws of Nature. ‘‘ Write an article yourself,” he said to me. 
The printing would have to be started on the next day but one, and 
consequently the copy would have to be at the printing office the very 
next morning, at the latest. ‘‘Are you serious?” I said to him. ‘‘It is close 
on eight o'clock. At eight I have to be at the Charity Hospital. (I 
was a member of a commission for inspecting hospitals.) ‘At ten I 
must be at the Commission of the Council of State.” (I was Secretary of 
the Commission, which was entrusted with some of the powers of the 
Council of State until the actual Council should be appointed.) The Presi- 
dent of the commission was Dupont (of the Eure) who never set foot in 
it; the Vice-Presidents were Lamartine and Francois Arago, who left all 
the work to the Secretary. There were two other Secretaries, but one 
was Boulatignier : he sulked; the other was Jules Grévy, the future 
President of the Republic. They imitated Dupont (of the Eure) so that 
1 was compelled to practise absolute assiduity. The Commission that 
particular day was sure not to sit less than three hours. On its rising 
I should have to go to the sitting of the Assembly where the debate 
would have been opened for some time; we sat for six or seven hours 
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without budging, and blessed our stars when there was no morning or 
late night sitting. I was, as you see, a very busy man.  ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less,” I said to my friend Jacques, ‘‘if I don’t fall asleep while I am 
writing I will do an article for you to-night.” I did it. It is an article 
entitled L’Education. 1 have not courage to read it over again. This 
improvisation on such a subject under such conditions makes me shiver 
only to think of it. When I finished it, the light of dawn was mingling 
with the lamp-light and I fell asleep in my chair with my pen still in my 
hand. It was in this state that Jacques found me. He overwhelmed me 
with thanks. ‘‘I will revise it,” he said to me. ‘‘Revise it, alter it, 
improve it; strike out my name if the article is too bad. Anice lot 
of work I shall be able to do to-day!” I hurried. off to the Hospital 
Committee. On coming home at eight o’clock in the evening, to go to 
bed without any dinner, I found a note from him. ‘*Your article is 
excellent, I have not altered a word. It will appear with your signature 
in the number of the day after to-morrow.” 1 was thankful to him 
for an attention that comforted me a little and allowed me to sleep that 
night in peace. 

Yes; but when, the next day but one, I had finished reading through 
my article in the number just printed, I turned over the page to see 
what followed; what followed was Deschanel’s article. Jacques had sacri- 
ficed some mediocre article or other to put mine in its place, and he had 
not been able to make up his mind to suppress Deschanel’s, which he 
regarded, not without cause, as something sensational. The only .course 
left to me was to quit the review; which I did on the spot. I wrote 
to Jacques that, being no longer of one mind with him, I could no 
longer form part of his editorial staff. . 

I made the mistake of not insisting upon the publication of my letter. 
It was so painful to me to separate from my best friend, and from all 
my friends! I was still raw at this kind of work. Jacques did a 
shabby thing. He announced my withdrawal in a very curt note at the 
end of a number. Here it is : 

‘‘Qne of our oldest and most active collaborators, M. Jules Simon, 


having separated from us on account of political disagreements, and having 
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abandoned from the 45th of last April all share. in the production of the 
Liberté de penser, the political matter has of necessity been lessened in 
the two last numbers, at least so far as criticism of contemporary political 
events is concerned. Measures have been taken so that this may not 
recur in the future, and that this part of our publication may resume 
the extent and importance proper to it.” 

In spite of this note the political chronicle. was not continued; The 
review drew nearer and nearer to the ‘‘Mountain.”” New contributors, 
on the whole not so well known as the-old ones, gave a new air to the 
publication. Jacques obtained, however, two or. three articles from 
Eugéne Sue, mediocre articles, for Eugene Sue was a very unequal writer, 
and communications from Hauréau and Schelcher. It goes without saying 
that I had nothing more to do with it. Deschanel was prosecuted for 
his article before the Council of Public Instruction, which decreed his 
dismissal. He had defended himself with much ability and courage; but 
he knew beforehand that condemnation was inevitable. His pleading may 
be found in full in the Liberté de penser, where it had greater success 
than in the Rue de Grenelle. I had for a long time been on the staff 
of the National. We made room for Deschanel amongst us. He was 
still more of a journalist than of a reviewer, but he was also a professor, 
and an excellent professor too. Teaching was his career, and he was 
not easily consoled for having sacrificed it. 

The Coup d’Etat reconciled me with Jacques. We had long been 
anxious to come together again. He had been expelled from the Uni- 
versity like Deschanel. He did not wait for the proscription which could 
not fail to be his lot. He set out for Spanish America, in the hope of 
being able to give French lessons there. He knew a few scraps of 
Spanish; upon that all his hopes were founded. His letters were rare; 
in the first place because he was of the sort of men who write rarely 
and then only on business, secondly because he had a hard time to get 
through. He was for several months a travelling photographer, carrying 
his camera on his back, and earning his bread by taking the portraits 
of semi-savages. Ultimately he succeeded in establishing a school at 
Montevideo. He married; he had every consolation that an exile may 
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have. Nothing could console him for his country’s misfortune -and for 
his own misfortune in being driven from it. He died suddenly in the 
prime of life, far from all those who had loved him. 

This episode of the Liberté de penser occupies a certain place in my 
life, it occupies one also in the history of the University towards the 
middle of this century, and in the history of M. Cousin. Of him I saw 
much during these four years; he never uttered the name of the review 
in my presence. I was obliged to him for that. He spoke of it 
incessantly to our friends. A conversation between him and me could 
only have ended in a rupture. We avoided it by a common accord. I 
continued to act as his assistant until the 9th of December, 18514. On 
that day I said to my hearers, who crowded back to the very middle 
of the Sorbonne court-yard : ‘‘To-morrow I shall give you my last lesson 
in moral philosophy. An appeal is being made to the country to conse- 
crate by its votes its own servitude. Should it be that in the voting 
urns only one protest is found, | claim that one, it will be mine.” 


JULES SIMON. 


















DUPONT’S GIFT 


A STORY OF MAURITIUS 





From their earliest infancy a bitter rivalry had existed between them, 


so time-honoured that neither of them could recall that distant epoch 
when their first exchange of fisticuffs had taken place. Ever since that 
day, destiny had taken a malicious joy in knocking them against each 
other; they quarrelled about the birds’ nests in the neighbouring forest, 
about the guava and citron-trees in the clearing, about the divers and 
the mullets of the Blue River, on whose banks they lived in adjoining 
houses, about everything, about nothing. If Dupont made a_ valuable 
discovery, Dupuy had made it before him, and whatever Dupuy found, 
Dupont was sure to have found first; this was unbearable, so they would 
attack each other’s hair, Dupuy pulling out a handful of Dupont’s sunny 
curls, and the latter retaliating on Dupuy’s dark locks; each would next 
proceed to give the other a black eye. Next day, the whole play was 
to be gone through again, and gone through again it was, for, as was 
only natural, neither could do without the other. 

So things went on, till they completed their eighteenth year, when they 
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left school. Dupont being the more fluent reader, while Dupuy wrote 
with far more facility. At this august age they both became intimate 
with a pretty quadroon girl of the neighbourhood, Orachel Levertueux by 
name, but even Orachel’s attempts to reconcile them were of no avail; 
rivals they were, and rivals they must remain. ; 

At last, one fine morning came when Dupuy declared he could stand 
the place no longer; before night, Dupont had made up his mind to leave 
the field. A week later, Dupont was engaged to serve in the starboard 
watch on board the privateer Jean-Bart, Captain Maboué. And it was 
in the Jean-Bart, Captain Maboué, that Dupuy had just signed his articles 
as apprentice in his very best handwriting. Dupuy, however, was in 
the larboard watch. This was almost the only slackening which Fortune 
suffered in the strand which bound them together against their will. 

For three years they sailed the Indian Ocean together, and at the end 
of that time they were both wounded in the same engagement, Dupont 
in the left thigh, Dupuy in the right thigh. Captain Maboué landed 
them when he next touched at the Isle of France, convalescent, but both 
slightly lame. They received their portions of prize money, equal portions 
of course, and on the same day, each without the other’s knowledge, 
they returned, Dupuy by cart, Dupont by boat, to their respective homes, 
which stood side by side on the bank of the Blue River. 

Dupont had lost his father, so had Dupuy. They were both of age, 
and were both in search of an investment for their capital. They started 
sugar-planting, Dupuy at the ‘‘ Blue Water,” Dupont at ‘ Fairwater.” 
The soil and climate were the same for both; when it was too dry at 
the ‘‘Blue Water, ‘‘ Fairwater” suffered from drought; and when Dupont 
had too much rain, Dupuy was troubled by the excessive moisture. What 
could they do, but resign themselves to fate? This at any rate they 
tried to do. 

When Dupuy was twenty-five years old, he came to the. conclusion 
that it was time for him to marry; Dupont, who had reached the age 
of twenty-five, began too, to think seriously.of matrimony. This was 
wise on their part. Dupuy’s affairs were in a satisfactory state, Dupont’s 
affairs were prosperous; it is best to marry young, so as to be sure of 
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bringing up one’s children; accordingly, we have them both now looking 
about for a wife, or rather not looking, for they have both found her 
already. 

A charming girl, in truth, was Mademoiselle Blanche Levallon. Some 
considered her the prettiest girl in the district, others again were inclined 
to give the preference to Mademoiselle Lepiton, but all were agreed that 
she was a fascinating girl; amongst the rest our friends Dupuy and 
Dupont. The next Sunday therefore, being both of them good Catholics, 
they went to mass to study her for the last time before deciding finally. 

Madame Levallon was a widow; application would have to be made 
to her. Dupuy, urged on by a secret uneasiness, did not hesitate. The 
following Sunday, at three o’clock, he presents himself in most correct 
attire at her house, and asks the little maid-servant if he can see her 
mistress on important business. He had considered that the phrase impor- 
tant business would serve as a kind of preparation for opening negotiations. 

It was not the little servant who brought him Madame Levallon’s reply. 
Dupont came out from the house, and rushed up to him with his hands 
stretched out : ‘‘Ah, old shipmate! I was coming to see you on my way 
home. Wish me joy, old friend! I am going to marry Mamzelle Blanche.” 

Poor Dupuy! All that was left to him was to be Dupont’s best man. 

It took three long years to set him fairly on his legs again. 

Dupont had a son, Jean. Jean Dupuy was the godfather. But he 
grew tired at last of being merely a useful article of furniture, so to speak, 
in Dupont’s household. Mademoiselle Rose Lepiton was undeniably pretty, 
so he married her; and now it was Dupont’s turn to be best man, and 
afterwards godfather, when, a year later, Dupuy had a daughter whom he 
insisted on calling Blanche. Equilibrium was now restored, and the two 
rivals were in a fair way to become friends. 

Meanwhile the sugar-canes went on growing well, and the price of 
sugar was high. - Say, my hoary-headed contemporaries, do you remém- 
ber those blissful days, which will return no more? Those days when our 
canes were free from lice and other pests, when we had no stipendiary 
magistrates and no guano. The rain of Heaven used to descend on the soil 
of Mauritius, making the sugar-cane spring up, grow, and ripen. And 
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then came the cutting, and the generous flow of precious sap, sixty 
hundredweight to the acre, selling at eight piastres a hundredweight. 
In those days we used to send it all to England or France. For beet- 
root, at that far distant time, was mere food for cattle, or at most was 
useful for salad. ; 

Dupuy and Dupont were growing rich. Little Jean was five years old, 
and little Blanche eighteen months. Difficult as their fathers would have 
found it to say at what period they had first boxed each other’s ears, the 
two little ones would have found it well-nigh impossible to recall their 
first kiss. They were a regular pair of turtle-doves from their birth. 

One night Dupuy was wakened at the Blue Water with the news that 
Madame Dupont had died suddenly. 

Next day Dupuy and his wife took little Jean home with them; 
Dupont wished to be left alone to mourn undisturbed in his deserted 
house. He did not go out of his mind, but he was not far from doing so. 
He had never been demonstrative ; he now became still more reserved 
and self-contained. ‘‘ Poor starboard-man!” murmured his friend. ‘‘ Less 
than this might make one sad!” 

Little Jean grew daily more and more like his mother, and his poor 
father came every evening, after his day’s work was done, to embrace 
him in his adopted home, and then he retired into the darkness, and 
returned alone to his empty house, into which he had not the courage to 
take back his son, the living picture of his dead wife. 

This had gone on for three years, when it was the larboard-man’s 
turn to be struck to the very heart; Madame Dupuy died. - Poor moth- 
erless little ones! Dupont was compelled to take Jean back to’ Fairwater, 
whilst down at the Blue Water, Dupuy had a bed put up in little Blanche’s 
room for the old nurse Meélicie. 

The two men fell aloof from each other; happiness had brought them 
together, and misfortune gradually drew them apart, without ‘any delib- 
erate intention on their part. If they did not avoid one another's 
society, still less did they seek it; and when they met by. chance on 
the road, their conversation was ofthis nature : ‘‘ How goes it, larboard- 


man ?’—‘‘ So, so, starboard-man, and how are you ?”—‘‘Can’t complain, 
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larboard-man. Rather dry, isn’t it?’”—‘‘ Yes, we want some rain. Well, 
good day, starboard-man, kiss Jean for me.’’—‘‘Good day, larboard-man, : 
kiss Blanche for me.” And so they parted, each going to look at his canes. 4 

Looking at the canes, planting the canes, clearing the canes, and . 
cutting the canes, composed their whole work in life, their sole passion 
henceforth. Dupont was doubtless fond of his son, and Dupuy of his 
daughter, but after all, what is a child? You embrace it in the morning, 
pat its cheeks, let it jump on your knees for a few moments, pinch its 
chin, and wind its soft curls round your finger in loving play; but after 
that? For all that is the work of half an hour, or an hour at the 
most, and what is to follow? There are twenty-four hours in a day, thirty 
days in a month, and twelve months in a year. Life is a long business 
indeed, and it becomes unendurably long when it is empty. 

So to fill up their lives, they devoted themselves to the sugar-cane. 
They began to love it, to dream of it, to think of nothing else. All 
their thoughts, all. their activities, all their anxieties were absorbed by 
the cane. No doubt, too, they loved money, as is fit and right for a 
sugar-planter who has a child, and who has served on board a privateer ; 
but notwithstanding all the money, it was the cane that they loved, the 
cane from which the money was made; the cane above all things, and 
for its own sake! 

The Blue Water and Fairwater were contiguous at one corner, leaving 
between the two estates a large tract of eighty acres, the Boilié conces- 
sion, formerly cultivated, before the days of sugar-growing, and now 
abandoned, and once more in a state of nature. It was now many years 
since the house of the former owners had been demolished, and its site 
was now marked only by a tottering post. What had once been the 
floor was now littered over with the thatching from the roof, which had 
fallen in. Some bird had one day deposited there the seed of a tree; 
the seed had germinated, and the tree, cleaving the hard earth asunder 
with its slender roots, had finally emerged in triumph. Thirty paces 
off, some remains of three of the stone walls of the kitchen were still 
standing. On the disused hearth pellitories now opened their purple 
flowers, the cudweed forced its way between the flagstones, on which 
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the bindweed climbed, making its way on to the walls, which it laid 
hold of, pulling the stones further apart every day with its tenacious 
grip. Close by, was what had been the garden, consisting now, of some 
hardy rose-trees, whose flower was by this once more the original eglan- 
tine; pansies become wild again, stretching upwards their slim flower- 
stalks surmounted by the pale little flowers, so as to reach the air above 
the grass; marigolds with their heads of gaudy yellow, the Barbadoes 
flower-fence with its long purple stigma; and coarse grass everywhere, 
mad with eager desire to intrude into every corner, and stifle everything 
else under the vigorous growth of its countless greedy stalks. 

But in the deserted orchard, scornfully ignoring all this neglect, great 
mango-trees with their sombre foliage, sturdy tamarinds, disorderly coco- 
trees, and other tropical fruit-trees with slender boles and showy flowers, 
continued to bring forth their fruits for the use of the birds of Heaven ; 
or rather, for the birds and for Jean, who used to give them to Blanche. 
For in all but the very worst weather Blanche appeared faithfully at their 
accustomed meeting-place ; and as for Jean, no hurricane could have kept 
him away. He would go to the ‘‘ broken-down house,” wait there for 
Blanche—who was seldom late—embrace her, and then the two would 
play together. When the sun was quite low, Jean escorted his playmate 
to the end of the long path which led to the Blue Water, embraced her 
tenderly, and they parted to meet again next day, and the day after that 
again, and every day. Oh, the joy of those four happy years beneath the 
cool fresh shade of the old orchard, whilst in the background, beyond 
the dark line of the mighty trees, the green or yellow of the sigar-canes 
glistened in the sunshine; on the right Dupuy’s thriving canes, and 
Dupont’s on the left, equally thriving! But never a glance did-Jean or 
Blanche bestow on them. So ignorant is childhood ! 

One fine day Jean completed his twelfth year. That morning his father 
said to him : ‘‘Jean, I shall send you to the College to-morrow.” Jean 
ran off to the old orchard. : 

When Blanche heard the news, she turned quite pale, her lips grew 
white, and she looked at Jean without speaking. 

‘* To-morrow, Blanche!” he said, as he took her hand. 
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Blanche let him lead her. They sat down at the foot of a tamarind. 
Suddenly Blanche uttered a cry, and bursting into tears she threw her 
arms round Jean’s neck, hid her face in his bosom and broke into a 
fit of sobbing. She wept like a Magdalene, ’twas pitiful to see. Jean 
tried in vain to console her : ‘‘I shall come home for the holidays ! 
Don’t cry, Blanche! The holidays, darling!” 

But now his voice failed him in his turn, and he too began to weep, 
pressing Blanche against his chest and embracing her, while all he could 
say was : ‘‘The holidays, Blanche, the holidays! Don’t cry! Don’t cry!” 

There was no play for them that day. They stayed till night nestling 
up against each other, with hands clasped together, and from time to 
time Jean dried their eyes with Blanche’s hair, for they could not look 
at each other without bursting into tears afresh. 

Next day Jean entered at the College. 

The year passed sadly enough for the two children, but for the two 
planters it was exceptionally happy. The produce was superb; Dupuy 
and Dupont realized enormous profits. 

The question arose, what were they to do with all this money ? 
When a sugar-planter has too much money, and still more if he has 
none, he has only two ways of spending it; either he buys more land, 
or else he puts up a new mill, finding that the old one does not grind 
fast enough! Dupont and Dupuy were both wise men, therefore they 
resolved to leave their machinery alone and increase their possessions. 
The Boilié concession thrust itself in like a wedge between the two 
estates, it contained eighty acres of excellent land, which ‘‘had never 
borne a cane,” with no vein of tufa or bed of hard rock in it. They 
both knew it well of old, and each of them had already longed to call 
it his own for some years past. But none the less they visited it, and 
visited it again, before finally making up their minds. 

Dupont went to the port, and called on Maitre Grandbiquet, who was 
the agent for the sale of the estate, and offered him point blank twenty 
thousand piastres, that is to say, two hundred and fifty piastres an acre. 
Maitre Grandbiquet asked for eight-and-forty hours for reflection. He had 
already ‘reflected for two hours, when Dupuy presented himself before him. 
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‘‘An offer has been made to me already,” answered Maitre Grandbiquet. 

‘| don’t want to know who made it, nor how much he offered. 
Here are twenty-five thousand piasires in hard cash. But you must close 
on the spot, or | withdraw my offer. Is it a bargain?” 

‘*] should like it very much——” 

‘‘You’re not bound, are you?”’ 

‘*No, but Bs 


‘*You’re not bound. Very well then, close with me! Or else I 





shall say good morning.” 

Maitre Grandbiquet closed. When Dupont learnt from the notary who 
it was had supplanted him, his rage knew no bounds. He had, however, 
sufficient control over himself to leave Maitre Grandbiquet’s office without 
uttering a word of reproach, and to go straight home. ‘Ah! that 
confounded larboard-man! It is always he, always he who crosses my 
path! From our childhood, at school, at sea, on land, everywhere the 
same! And his two last crops, better than mine by a thousand hundred- 
weight each! And to crown all, he must needs snatch away Boilié!” 

Some days after, Dupuy, engaged in clearing Boilié, sent a cheery 
‘‘good morning!” across the cart-road to Dupont. The starboard-man 
pretended not to hear, and made no answer. 

When the holidays were come, Dupont went to the College to see 
Jean. Should he bring him back to Fairwater, from whence the child 
would be for ever running across to the Blue Water? He found his son 
grown pale. Decidedly the air of Port-Louis did not suit the boy. 
Dupont was not the man for half-measures, he had—alas! that he still 
had them—twenty thousand piastres in ready money to dispose of; a 
ship was to sail next day for Bourbon, accordingly, he and little Jeannot 
embarked on board her, and three days later, Jeannot was installed as 
a boarder in the College of Saint Denis. It seemed better to the father, 
on consideration, that the boy should go through the regular course, 
since, when his studies were completed, he would have to go to France 
to take his diploma as doctor or advocate. Leaving him there, Dupont 
returned to the Mauritius, his paternal conscience set at rest. 
Meanwhile, the clearing of Boilié went on. 
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Since Jean’s departure, Blanche no longer went to the broken-down 
house. Why should she? Jean was no longer there. 

One day she saw all the carts that belonged to the estate drawn up 
in the yard, laden with wood. There were great branches and entire 
trunks of citron-trees, of Japanese medlars, of carambolas, and immense 
loppings of venerable mangos and tamarinds, which must have blunted 
the edge of more than one axe. Whilst all this was being piled up 
into great heaps, under the direction of the steward, and one of the 
labourers was cording the heaps together, Blanche asked a waggoner 
where it all came from. 

‘‘The broken-down house, little Missy,” answered he, pointing with 
his whip-handle in the direction of the orchard. Blanche hastened there. 

Not a tree was left; the surface of the land was bare, only here and 
there were some huge roots, blackened by the fire. They had just 
finished the demolition of the kitchen. The ground that had so long 
been covered by all those trees, was exposed in all its blackness, a very 
land of desolation; the canes would yield there a hundred and eighty 
hundredweight an acre, and there were almost five acres. This piece 
alone would pay the cost of the whole of Boilié in ten years! The 
men were already at work marking the field out with stakes, under the 
personal supervision of Dupuy. 

Blanche returned to the Blue Water in tears. 

By degrees she began to form a new set of habits. Her favourite 
walk was now by the riverside, rather than in the changed scene of 
their happy play in bygone days. When she was tired—and one soon 
grows tired of walking by one’s self—she used to take refuge among the 
tall raffias that overhung the water, in a little secret chamber which Jean 
and she had discovered one day, when they were playing hide-and-seek. 
Once inside, you were quite sure of being left undisturbed. On the land 
side, there were the trunks of the raffias, standing close side by side, 
with their long drooping branches; whilst on the other side, in the water, 
a perfect forest of water-weeds formed an impenetrable curtain of broad 
green leaves, behind which no one on the opposite bank could so much 
as divine the existence of the lurking-place in which Blanche now spent 
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the greater part of her days. Having no one left with whom she could 
play, she grew up very quickly to girlhood. With Jean’s assistance she 
had poured forth her whole supply of boisterous animal spirits, and the 
innate indolence of her nature began to assert itself. She would have 
been no Creole if she had not found the long hours pass pleasantly 
enough, spent in idle lounging on her deep bed of dry leaves, by the 
side of the gloomy water which glided along at her feet, causing a slight 
and timid rustling among the reddish stalks of the water-weeds, whose 
large fan-like leaves swayed about in silence on the gentle ripples produced 
by the caprice of the air. All she wanted was to watch the water 
running, to feel herself wrapped in solitude in the fresh cool shade, to 
dream with her eyes closed, or to dream with her eyes open, to see 
once more in the past the old orchard, full as it was of birds’ wings, 
horse-chestnut bloom, and ripe fruit, to see Jean once more, above all, 
to see Jean with his large, kindly blue eyes, so sweet in expression, his 
curly head, and his merry laugh, to run about with him, to climb trees 
Poor Jean! Poor Jean He was now wearing a swallow-tail coat at 
the College of Saint Denis, and his close-cropped hair was surmounted 
by a hat of monstrous height, with a brim of monstrous breadth. It was 
some slight consolation to him that Blanche did not see him in this 
woeful apparel. 

Banishment and the College career did not succeed remarkably well 
with Dupont junior. Contrary to the general rule among the Mauritians, 
Jean had no love for the sister isle, and being an intelligent lad, who 
looked beyond the present to the future, he never fell into the mistake 
of winning a single prize at College; a prize, if he had gained one, 
would inevitably have sent him to France to take a diploma, which 
would map out his career, and which he had firmly resolved not to be 
hampered with. He would return to Mauritius, never to leave it again. 

Every one of the three letters which he wrote annually to his father, 
ended with the invariable phrase : ‘‘I shall be a resident landlord like you; 


kiss Blanche for me, and tell me some news of her.” 


Kiss Blanche? Oh, yes! For Blanche was his goddaughter, thought 


Dupont senior; but as for kissing her for his son, no! For Blanche 
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was the child of a man against whom he had too many and too legiti- 
mate grievances for him to encourage the two young people—they were 
‘‘young people” now—in relations which might become tender, if one 
did not take care. In truth, it was a pity, for he was fond of his 
little goddaughter. On Blanche’s festal day, he used to give her a present 
and a kiss; on her birthday—she was born on Christmas Day itself, the 
twenty-fifth of December—another present, still finer than the first, and 
another kiss; and on New Year’s Day!—— Ah! New Year’s Day, 
what a trial that was! What a bitter trial! With what a black stone 
he would have marked that day, if he had been a Roman! On the two 
other occasions, Dupont arranged his plans so as not to arrive at the 
Blue Water until the exact hour when he was perfectly certain that 
Dupuy would have started to go the rounds of his land. But on New 
Year’s Day such a course was impossible, for no one goes to work on 
the first of January. It was hard, very hard! Dupont used to arrive 
with his casket. Blanche would jump up to throw her arms round his 
neck, and wish him a Happy New Year. 

Then came a cruel moment! The old ship-mates exchanged a shake 
of the hands, with more or less semblance of cordiality, Dupont quickly 
presented his casket, Blanche embraced him again by way of thanks, and 
begged him to stay to breakfast; he declined, alleging that he had 
company, and regained his carriage in all haste. 

Boilié fulfilled all its promise, and yielded, in good years and bad 
alike, a full three thousand hundredweight. In the fifth year of culti- 
vation, the piece of ground where the orchard used to stand had just 
produced again three thousand two hundred pounds per acre. Thus 
Dupuy was rich, ‘‘actually rich.” He had a good balance at his banker’s, 
he had no need of any one’s assistance during the interval between two 
sugar-crops, and he was now thinking of giving himself a mill, such as 
none was at that time in the Mauritius. ; 

Dupont’s affairs were on too small a scale to have such phenomenal 
success. True, he had added small pieces here and there to his estates ; 
but all that was land which had borne canes year after year, and was 
now worn-out, so that it wanted nothing so much as a change of crops. 
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Ah! Boilié! Boilié! That was what Dupont really wanted. ‘‘ Confound 
that larboard-man!” muttered he. 

About this time Jean returned from Bourbon. A fine stripling he 
had become, with a fair moustache, incipient as yet, under which his 
frank smile disclosed thirty-two white teeth at the service of a healthy 
appetite, and with a kind of wrinkle in the middle of his forehead, which, 
together with the firm set of his jaws, showed Dupont senior at the 
first glance, that his respected son was not the man to say ‘‘yes” when 


” 


he meant ‘‘no,” or to call a thing white which he saw to be black, and 
that there would have to be a trial of strength between them. 

Jean embraced his father, looked him full in the face, as if to read 
him through and through, then embraced him again. ‘‘It is nice to see 
you again! And how is Blanche ?” 

‘‘He comes to the point at once,” thought his father. ‘‘So much 
the better! We shall soon understand one another.” And he answered : 
‘‘ Blanche is well.” 

‘‘As pretty as ever?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, if you like to call her so.” 

‘* Well, I shall see for myself; I am going there.” 

‘‘You’re going there, you’re going there. Very well, go there to- 
day, since you have just come back; but you know, Jean, you must not 
go there too often; hear me once for all. Dupuy wishes me. ill, and 
he has done me harm enough already. He has no love for me, and I 
have just about as much for him. Moreover, he is a very rich man and 
you are not. You understand me, don’t you? Now be off with you, 
and don’t ask me to go with you.” 

‘‘T must see how the wind lies,” said Jean to himself, and he had 
his horse saddled. 

The road to the Blue Water crossed Boilié. Jean had some secret 
hopes of meeting Blanche at the broken-down house, as of old. He 
spurred his beast to a gallop. But where is the house, where is the 
orchard? Not a trace of either. He accosted an old black who was 
passing : ‘‘ Where is the broken-down house, Boilié House?” 

The old black looked at him, and broke into convulsions of laughter. 
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‘‘The broken-down house? Oh, dear, sir! Oh dear me!’’—and he 
held his sides—‘t You’re pleased to make game, sir! Boilié House? Ha! 
Ha! Why there it is, yonder!” And he pointed to a long line of 
rubbish piled up between two rows of sugar-canes. Jean rose in his 
stirrups, looked around, and understood. He then rode on, while the 
black stood looking after him, still holding his sides with merriment. 

Jean arrived at the Blue Water, and a servant came to hold his 
horse. The house at least had not changed; but the trees were much 
grown, and there were flowers everywhere. 

‘* Massa not at home, he gone de rounds.” 

‘* And Mamzelle?” 

‘*Mamzelle on de river bank, in raffia.” 

‘*] know the place. Take my horse to the stable.” 

He descended the slope and came to the waterside. No one was 
to be seen. But a little way off he observed a thick clump of raffias; 
then he remembered. He walked noiselessly over the thick carpet of 
fallen leaves., After he had reached the raffias, a dry branch cracked 
under his foot, close by the hiding-place. 

‘‘Who’s there?” called a gentle voice which he recognized. 

wie. 

‘* Who are you?” 

He gave no answer; he wished to force her to speak again. By 
this time he was quite close to her. As she heard him approach, she 
threw aside, without rising, the great drooping branch which closed the 
entrance to her secret chamber, and they faced each other. Then, 
seeing before her this unknown young man devouring her with his eyes 
without speaking a word, she became embarrassed, and, letting the branch 
fall again, stood upright. When she had regained her courage a little, 
she emerged from her retreat. 

So that was little Blanche, that tall, beautiful girl who stood there, 
upright and blushing, before him! He felt something stirring within his 
breast. He offered her his hand, saying : ‘‘Blanche! It is I, Jean!” 

And he perceived instantly that if he let that chance go by, it might 
be long indeed before he found another, and he promptly embraced her. 
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Blanche trembled more violently than before, and murmured in her gentle 


voice : ‘‘Is it you, Jean? What, is it really you?” 

They began to make their way back to the house, walking side by 
side under the tall trees by the waterside. 

Dupuy had not yet returned, but Nurse Mélicie had hastened up from 
her cottage. She welcomed him warmly, and surveyed him all over, 
looking at him first in full face, then profile, then three-quarters : ‘‘Just 
look at him now, Blanche, look what a fine boy he has grown!” she cried 
again and again. 

Perhaps Blanche might have been a little embarrassed as to how to 
answer, had not her father, luckily for her, entered at that juncture; he 
rushed in like a tornado, seized Master Jean by the shoulders, held him 
at arm’s length for a moment, and then embraced him warmly, and then 
again and yet a third time, with tears of joy in his eyes : ‘‘ You've 
kissed the little one at least, I suppose?” 

Jean did not wait for a second invitation. But this time, if you 
please, he took Miss Blanche in his arms, pressed her without restraint 
against his heart, and gave her two good kisses. It must be admitted 
that he had not had to wait very long for his second opportunity. 

When Jean asked at last for his horse, for it would have been nothing 
less than indecent if he had not dined with his father that day : ‘‘Ah! 
well, my boy,” said Dupuy, ‘‘I hope that you don’t mean to avoid us 
and sulk like that bear of a papa of yours? At all events, you dine 
here to-morrow, do you hear? And then you must make up your mind 
to dance attendance on me, that’s all I have to say.” 

Jean exchanged a vigorous shaking of hands with the old sailor, and 
when he took Blanche’s little hand in his own : ‘‘Come now,” he said; 
not letting his voice tremble more than he could help, ‘‘it isn’t every 
day that one comes home from Bourbon!” 

And with that he kissed Blanche once more; which made, to be exact, 
just three times in two hours. After that he rode away at full gallop. 

‘‘T like him well, great lad that he is,” said Dupuy. ‘*What do 
you think of him, Blanche?” 

‘‘The same fine boy he always was,’ 


’ 


answered Mélicie. 
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The starboard-man took care not to question his son on his return. 
Only, when Jean informed him that he was going to dine with his friends 
next day, he frowned slightly, and said in his deep voice which betokened 
ill-humour : ‘‘To-morrow! Very good, since you have just come home. 
And with that you will have shown them enough attention for some time 
to come, don’t you think so?” 

The dinner-hour at the Blue Water was two. At one o'clock, Jean 
arrived at his dear godfather’s house. It was perhaps a trifle early, but 
even though his godfather might happen to be still in the fields, he was 
sure of finding some one to whom he could talk in the meantime. But 
our good Jean was not kept waiting for his host. Dupuy had on this 
occasion made his round of inspection in double-quick time, and had 
made haste to get home again; for he too did his duty as a godfather, 
and loved his godson well. Jean had every reason to be satisfied. 

After dinner, Blanche gave them coffee in the verandah. 

‘‘When you've finished your coffee, you shall make a complete tour 
of the estate! You'd like that, wouldn’t you, my boy? I will show 
you the Blue Water in detail.” 

‘‘Ah, my dear godfather, not to-day! Let us say to-morrow, if you 
please. I am still rather tired.” 

‘Tired! A young fellow of twenty tired! You'll never make a sugar- 
planter.” 

Meanwhile the carriage had been harnessed, and was now brought 
round to the front door. What could Dupuy do but get in and drive 
off to look at the canes? 

‘*Just as you please, stay here and bore yourself to death alone; it’s 
your fault if I am obliged to waive ceremony. Only don’t go without 
seeing me again.” 

So our friend is condemned to await the return of his godfather. 
The reader must bear in mind that it was growing hot under the verandah, 
where the sun was beginning to find its way; luckily it would doubtless 
be somewhat cooler under the raffias by the river-side. 

When they had sat down in their old secret chamber—it was not a 
large room, and its whole furniture consisted of a mat—when they had 
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sat down, one at each end of the mat, Jean, wishing to put the maiden 
quite at her ease, asked her permission to call her little sister, as he 
used to do : 

‘‘For after all, there has been no change between us, has there, little sister?” 

‘‘As you please, Jean.” | 

‘‘Why, you call me vous. Are things not as they used to be, then?” 

No, things were not as they used to be. In the old days if he had 
felt, as he did now, a wild desire to embrace her, he would have done 
so without asking her leave; but now, he did not even dare so much 
as to ask for the said leave! No, things were certainly not as they used 
to be. Ah! How wise he was the day before, to take time by the 
forelock, and use the opportunity given him. When would the next one 
come? When indeed? 

Meanwhile Jean gazed on Blanche, and felt his heart melt within his 
bosom. Blanche watched the water, as it ran among the great water- 
weeds. No one who has not watched the water running through great 
water-weeds, could imagine how much emotion this sight is capable of 
inspiring. Blanche heard her heart beat so loudly, and ever more loudly, 
that she began to fear lest Jean too might hear it in this deep silence, 
and she proposed that they should walk about a little. Jean, who had 
already risen, gave her his hand to help her to rise. And when he felt 
how cold the little hand was that rested in his, and how it trembled, 
he no longer knew what he was doing; he drew Blanche close up to 
himself, and whispered low, his lips touching her ear : ‘‘ Will you be my 
wife, my little Blanche?” 

Blanche leaned his heart in silence, trembling too violently to speak. 

‘‘ Answer, my little sister, answer!” 

‘*You know the answer, Jean!” 

Godfather Dupuy was not well pleased; the children were going too 
fast for his fancy! 

‘‘To begin with, you, my young stripling, are not yet twenty! And 
you, my bonny bird, are only just sixteen. It is too soon! We shall 
see how things are later on; if you really love one another, you can wait. 
I, who now speak to you, I waited for three years.” 
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This was putting a slight gloss on the truth. But who knows after 
all, that he did not believe in good faith that he had loved his wife for 
three years before marrying her? In the first place, it was not a point 
of much importance; and in the next place, his memory had become 
somewhat hazy, for since that time he had loved so dearly—the canes and 
Boilié ! 

‘‘First of all, my boy, begin by learning your business.” 

Jean set himself to work with all his heart. First for his godfather’s 
sake, secondly for ‘‘the bear’s.” For they had to think of taming the 
bear! 

At the end of six months our sugar-culture had no more secrets for 
Jean. Ours was no scientific culture in those distant days. We planted 
the canes, they grew; we cleared them, they closed; and finally we cut 
them. It is a very different affair nowadays! We plant, and the canes 
do not always grow; we clear, when we have enough hands; and then 
we cut, if we are not turned out of our holdings first! Ah! It is much 
more complicated than it used.to be! 

On the fifteenth of July, the knife was put into the canes at the 
Blue Water as well as at Fairwater, and Jean began his apprenticeship 
as a manufacturer. 

The life is by no means an easy one. One must go to bed at eleven 
o'clock every night, get up before three every morning, and never sleep 
during the day; it is not every one who can reach this pitch of wake- 
fulness. But on the other hand, whoever does reach it is a past master 
in sugar-growing, for therein consists the whole secret of success. Jean 
did reach it. During four and a half months, he slept exactly twenty- 
four hours per week, foregoing his Sunday rest, because on Sunday he 
had something better to do than sleep—and that is saying a good deal. 

When the cutting was over, Jean recurred to the all-absorbing topic 
in these terms : ; 

‘*Now I have learnt my business, godfather, give me Blanche.” 

‘* To-morrow is Christmas Day, my lad, put your shoe in the window, 
and who knows? Perhaps you will find her inside.” 


‘‘That is not generous, godfather. Surely you are aware that the 
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happiness of your two children is at stake; that is not a proper subject 
for pleasantry.” 

Dupuy took his hand, and said in his kindly voice, husky with 
emotion : ‘‘As surely as there is but one God, my boy, I have never wished 
for any son but you. But let your bear of a papa come and demand 
Blanche from me; that is the least I can ask, as I am sure you see.” 

Blanche wept. Jean kissed her on both eyes : ‘‘Don’t cry, my little 
wife! I am going to him. Don’t cry, he will come.” 

But he did not come, and there was a cruel scene between father 
and son. 

‘‘] had warned you beforehand. There is no love lost between him 
and me. His daughter is rich, and you are not. I told you all that 
before, and I repeat it now. What? Do you take your father for a 
beggar? Enough of this. Leave me in peace. When you are twenty-five 
years old you may make a formal request for my consent, if you choose! ” 

‘* You know well that I shall do nothing of the sort, father.” 

And poor Jean went away in despair, exclaiming : ‘‘My poor little 
Blanche! My poor little Blanche!” 

When the starboard-man found himself alone, and recovered his self- 
possession, his son’s cry of grief continued to sound in his ears. ‘‘ My 
poor little Blanche! My poor little Blanche!” He could not bear it, 
so he seized his hat and went out to look at his canes; that would 
surely divert his mind. 

Poor Jeannot! Poor Blanche! What a life was theirs after that 
day! You can form some idea of it, if you have the heart.to imprison 
two turtle-doves in two separate cages, placing them side by side. 

That was a cruel year, for old as well as for young. The drought 
was terrible. In the early days of February there was a great deal of 
wind, but no rain; and from then to the end of March not a drop of 
rain fell, and the sun was scorching like fire. The soil cracked with 
the heat, the leaves of the sugar-cane shrivelled and curled up. By the 
first of April, there was scarcely one field in six in which the canes 
had closed; in the young canes especially the results were disastrous; 
the stems of one third were broken, and the planters were awaiting a 
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little moisture before replacing them by fresh plants, in hopes of a later 
growth. Land and men alike were in a state of desolation. 

Excluding meal-times, Dupont had scarcely opened his lips for the 
hast two months, except to curse. At each round of inspection, he 
exhausted the rich extra-liturgical litanies which he had learnt on board 
the Jean-Bart. He was, so to speak, devouring his own blood—‘‘ stewing 
in his own juice.” Ah! Master Jean would have been welcome now to 
come and talk to him of—‘tMy poor little Blanche! My poor little 
Blanche!” 

Foolish, ridiculous as this eternal refrain might be, he could not see 
Jean without hearing it ring in his ears. ‘Poor little Blanche!” Just 
as though there were any reason to pity this young lady! Was she not 
rich, was she not pretty, and good, and sweet, and beloved, and attractive! 
One who has all these gifts should have no lack of suitors. True, she 
had not her Jean, but what then? Was that such an irreparable loss? 
At that point the starboard-man stopped. Well yes, yes, it would be 
a loss, most decidedly. Jean was fully worthy of Blanche! Not every 
girl has a fine lad like that mad with love for her! He’s a well-built, 
strapping young fellow, who puts his whole heart into his work! And a 
good lad too, with it all. Yes, a very good lad! Not a complaint, not 
a murmur does he utter, though he has been baulked of his heart’s 
desire; that is easily seen, that is easily seen, poor Jeannot! And he 
ended as usual with a ‘‘Confound that larboard-man!” 

At last April brought a few showers, but mere passing storms, great 
black clouds, with a little water in their tails, others with a drop or 
two in the head, and then no more; there was no good steady downpour, 
the watering-pot was never turned on really hard; one half of a field 
would be under water, while the other half was scorching in the full 
heat of the sun. A truly strange cutting it would be that year. There 
would be no need of carts, the canes could all be carried in baskets! 
One thing, however, offered Dupont a kind of consolation; Dupuy had — 
suffered more than himself. Fairwater had had some showers which had 
not touched the Blue Water. Boilié, above all, Boilié looked in a shock- 
ingly bad. way. That was always some slight consolation. 
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The cutting at Fairwater only began on the first of September. There 
was no need to hurry, they had time enough! Dupont made six thousand 
hundredweight, which he sold for such prices as he could get; his invariable 
practice was to follow the market price, good or bad. That year the 
market price was bad. 

Accordingly Dupuy, who was better off for reserve funds, did not sell a 
single bag of sugar. He waited for an advance in prices, and hoarded up his 
nine thousand hundredweight in his storehouses, two vast wooden store- 
houses which he had built for this very purpose, to the windward of the 
factory, needless to say, and adjoining a field of ten acres, which he 
meant to cut last, so as to let the canes ‘‘ make a good head,” as he said. 

On the twenty-fourth of December, the factory at the Blue Water had 
been closed for the last hour, it was nearly midnight, and all were asleep. 
The tall canes behind the storehouse caught fire, how, why, at what 
exact moment and in what exact spot, can never be known with certainty. 

The canes were simply so much tinder-wood. The outer walls of the 
storehouses were assailed by a perfect sea of flames, and .soon burst 
forth themselves into a blaze from end to end. It was not till then 
that one of the night watchmen gave the alarm; the brilliancy of the 
conflagration had ended by wakening him from his first sleep. He rushed 
to the alarm bell and rang it furiously. 

Dupuy leapt out of bed, his room was as light as in broad daylight. 
A whiff of caramel almost choked him, as he rushed down into the 
court-yard. His nine thousand hundredweight of sugar blazed away, and 
from the vast furnace sprang out sparks, like sky-rockets,which had 
already, carried by the wind, set fire in twenty places to the great roof 
of the factory. Everything was so dry, so desperately dry! 

Men arrived one after another from the camp, in a state of bewilder- 
ment. It took ten minutes to fix up the chain and get the hose into 
play. And then it was too late, the whole roof fell in, crushing the 
machinery inside. All the rafters, all the wooden flooring, the great tables, 
the long side-beams, everything was in a blaze; and in the clear flame, 
through the wide apertures of the open doors and windows, you could 
see the huge black mill gradually turn to a glowing red, and its massy 
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fly-wheel totter, and then fall with a crash.. For a mile round the light. was 
so brilliant, that one might have read a newspaper as easily as by daylight. 

At Fairwater, a watchman seeing the sky all red in the direction. of 
the Blue Water, went to waken Dupont.. The latter gave orders that the 
alarm bell should be rung, and ran to Jean’s room : 

‘‘Jean, there’s a fire at the Blue Water. Quick!” 

A quarter of an hour later the starboard-man was on the scene of 
the disaster, with all his following; but there was nothing left to save. 

Dupont took one of the larboard-man’s hands. Jean took the other. 

‘‘There goes a hundred thousand piastres, all. burnt,. starboard-man! 
For myself, I can do without—but my poor little Blanche! My poor 
little Blanche!” 

The words cut Dupont to the quick. He let go Dupuy’s hand, and 
went out to look at. the bagasse-sheds, on which they were playing with 
the two fire-engines, so as to prevent them from catching fire. 

Jean passed his arm under his godfather’s and led him back to the 
great house. 

Under the verandah Mélicie was wailing, all but tearing her hair. 
Blanche threw herself into her father’s arms, and began to embrace him 
with all her heart, to console him, whilst Jean devoured Blanche’s hand 
with kisses, lest the poor darling should be overpowered with this heavy 
shock. 

Outside the flames began to give way, having accomplished the greater 
part of their task; soon there was no more fire to be seen, except on 
the level of the ground behind the great blackened walls.} 

Dupont in his turn came to the house. He took his goddaughter’s 
head between his hands, and kissed her beautiful raven locks, as he 
used to do long ago, when she was quite small. Dupuy had sunk into 
a large easy-chair made of rattan wood, at the other end of the verandah. 
Dupont went over and sat down beside him, and said, laying a hand 
on his thigh : ‘‘You know, my poor larboard-man, that all I have is at 
your service, don’t you?” 

Dupuy gave no answer, but he laid his hand on Dupont’s and left it 
there. 
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At the other- end of the verandah Jean kept Blanche’s head leaning 
















on his shoulder. His father called him. He came to him, without releasing 
Blanche’s hand. 

‘*This is Christmas Day, children.” 

‘‘True enough,” said Dupuy, ‘‘and this is a fine Christmas present 
for me, isn’t it, starboard-man ?” 

‘Not for you, old friend, but it may be for them, who knows?” 

There was only one chair near the two old men; Jean sat down and 
literally took Blanche on his knees. 

‘*What do yqu say, Dupuy, shall we give the two children to each 
other?” 

‘* Your son is richer than my daughter, starboard-man.” 

As Jean and Blanche had thrown themselves on Dupont’s neck at the 
same instant to embrace him, they stifled in his throat a word which 
was trying to find its way out : 

‘‘Upon my word, I that’s what the fire has come for, larboard-man!” 


CHARLES BAISSAC. 











THE EMPEROR WILLIAM AT BADEN-BADEN 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 1881-1887 


Baden-Baden is now no longer the resort of the pleasure-seeking world. 
No longer does the croupier’s hoarse voice repeat in the rooms of the 
Convérsations-Haus the weary refrain of ‘‘Faites votre jeu, Messieurs.” 
The silence of a perpetual ‘‘Rien ne va plus” has replaced the old 
feverish agitation, and morality is triumphant. The gay ladies of Paris, 
who used to desert the Boulevards to bring consolation to the victims 
of the gaming-table, have disappeared for ever with their gay costumes. 
The inhabitants, who witnessed this continual going and coming, a little 
over-excited, if not demoralised, by the sudden turns of fortune and the 
borrowed luxury which came here with the gaming-tables, have returned 
to the peaceful and orderly habits of their fathers. : 

However, the good little town has not failed to profit by the change. 
The hot springs, which have been frequented from Roman times, always 
attract a large number of invalids. The land is rich, cheerful, and well 
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cultivated, an oasis surrounded by mountains—perhaps I should say hills 
—less high it is true, but more peaceful and pleasing to the eye, than 
the Swiss giants, wrapped in their eternal snow. The roads are excel- 
lent, thanks to the good materials used in their construction; the ferru- 
ginous soil absorbs the moisture, so that all traces of a shower disappear 
in a few hours. The land abounds in ancient oaks and beeches, mingled 
with gigantic pines, such as one only sees in the Black Forest; in ever- 
verdant meadows which recal! the pastures of the Emerald Isle, or old 
England; in ruined castles which are now approached by good carriage 
roads; in crags, lakes and waterfalls; in fact, the whole region is one 
vast and well-ordered park, in which towns and villages have been 
planted, as it were, by the design of a landscape gardener of the first 
rank. ll these charms are enhanced by the fact that Baden-Baden is 
in the very centre of the western world, and that, in the season, every 
hour brings trains laden with passengers from all parts of Europe. 
Being only ten hours’ journey from Paris, thanks to the Oriental Express, 
known as the ‘lightning train,” which arrives and departs twice a day, 
and about twenty hours’ from Vienna and Berlin, all travellers are bound 
to pass through it, even though they do not stop there. 

It is not surprising, with all this in view, that the Empress of Ger- 
many should have chosen this place, both to enjoy repose, and to be 
near her only daughter, the Grand Duchess of Baden, in whose territory 
it is. An artist at heart, the Empress usually chose the two seasons 
at which Baden shows itself in all its glory; spring, when the red horse- 
chestnuts are in flower, and autumn, when the magnificent ‘forests are 
rich with colour, and the vines and sweet chestnuts give a foretaste of 
the South. The Empress always stays in a modest furnished house, in 
which she is delighted at being reduced to straits, and having to forego 
the pomp of her princely residences. In the autumn she keeps her 
birthday there, and the Emperor William never failed to come to give 
her his good wishes in person, and to enjoy a well-earned rest near his 
wife and daughter, after the fatigues of Court ceremonies and military 
manceuvres. Though he lived quite quietly at Baden, the Emperor could 
not fail, by the mere fact of his. arrival, to cause an unwonted stir in 
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the little town. A numerous suite attended his Majesty; the chief of 
his military cabinet made him a daily report, as did also Herr von Bulow, 
the German Minister at Bern, who served, during the Emperor’s absence 
from his capital, as a connecting link between the sovereign and the chan- 
cellor. Special messengers came and went continually, telegraph clerks 
worked day and night, the police were on the alert, and detectives were 
vigilant for the safety of a monarch who, idolized as he was by his 
people, had narrowly escaped being the victim, at this very Baden, of one 
of those maniacs who are all too common in these days. Desirous though 
he was of repose, the Emperor could of course not avoid receiving the 
sovereigns, princes, and other distinguished foreigners, who were drawn 
to Baden by his presence. Every day, either at his own house, or at 
that of his son-in-law, the Grand Duke, there were dinners and recep- 
tions, at which the Emperor displayed all the graces of a politeness 
which has now, alas! become almost obsolete. His simplicity and his 
unvarying and perfectly unassumed good humour, won the hearts even 
of those who had been his foes or his victims; while the Empress, with 
her boundless charity, that charity whose benefits were enjoyed in 1871 
by the French prisoners and wounded, played to her heart’s content the 
part of a sister of mercy in politics, and did her best to enhance the 
popularity of her august spouse. 

All that happened in Baden interested and amused the Emperor. As 
he drove about the country with his noble black horses, he would often 
stop before a new building, to see what was going on; for having been 
his own architect at Berlin and at Babelsberg, he had cherished a taste 
for architecture. He used often, unannounced, to visit ladies .of his 
acquaintance in the morning, and ask them for a cup of tea. A Russian 
princess, somewhat older than himself, was frequently honoured by one 
of these ‘‘morning calls.” He used laughingly to call her his grand- 
mother, and the witty and sprightly old lady, who had known the Empress 
Catherine, amused him with her tales of bygone days. _ Another Russian 
lady having told him that she had brought her tea-service from St. Peters- 
burg in his honour, the Emperor made a point of calling on her at 
once, so as not to disappoint the good old lady. As a rule he. paid 
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his visits on foot, unattended even by a single aide-de-camp. He con- 
sidered two the best number for conversation, and had no desire to spoil 
his harmless ¢éte-d-téte by the introduction of a third person. 


* 
* * 


In 1880 my wife and I had stayed a short time in Baden, and were 
so much pleased with the country that we returned the following summer, 
having hired a villa which stood below the old castle. It was in 1884 
that I saw the Emperor William for the first time since 1858, when his 
son’s marriage was celebrated in London. I had been presented to him 
at Berlin in 1845, and during the two years that I spent in that capital, 
as secretary of the Saxon Legation at the Court of Prussia, I-had frequently 
had the honour of meeting the then Prince and Princess of Prussia, both 
at the Court festivals and in the hospitable drawing-room of the Princess 
Biron of Courland, which formed a regular meeting-place for the best 
society of Berlin, and in which their Royal Highnesses often appeared 
without ceremony. Having no hope that the Emperor would remember 
me, I begged the Princess Mary of Baden, Duchess of Hamilton, to present 
me to his Majesty. Thanks to that memory of which princes alone seem 
to possess the secret, the Emperor recognized me and asked me: ‘‘ Where 
was it we last met?” 


? 


‘‘Under painful circumstances,” I answered, ‘‘in the night of the 

44th of August, 1853, on board a vile little steamer, and after a very 

bad crossing.” 
‘*]T remember,” 


I had ever had.” 
The Count von Goltz, the oldest of the Emperor’s aides-de-camp, had 


cried the Emperor, ‘‘it was indeed the vilest crossing 


been with him on that occasion, and told me that his master used still 
to talk of that passage, of which his remembrance was so painful. 

In 1853, to cross the Channel at night, in a rough sea, was, in fact, 
a most unpleasant business. People have no idea nowadays of the 
discomfort to which passengers were then exposed. The Folkestone line 
had not yet come into existence, the piers at Dover and Calais were not 
yet made, the vessels were slow and ill-appointed, and to reach them, 
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the unfortunate passengers were crowded into small boats, a process 
neither pleasant, nor free from danger. Happy was he who managed 
to recover his luggage at- Calais, still more happy if he had succeeded 
in capturing a folding-chair, so as to establish himself on deck during 
the voyage, for the cabins were inaccessible. On that dark night of 
which I had reminded the Emperor, I found myself back to back with 
a traveller to whom I had constantly to apologise, when the roll of the 
vessel sent me knocking against him. At last we reached Calais at 
dawn, and to my amazement I discovered that 1 had been standing back 
to back with the Prince of Prussia, who was returning from London to 
Berlin. As for me, I had been for some months past Saxon Minister 
at the Court of St. James’, and was then on my way to Paris, to take 
part in the first festival given by Napoleon III since the establishment 
of the Second Empire. 

My wife and I returned to Baden in 1882, and having discovered a 
disused kitchen-garden half-way up the hill above the Conversations- 
Haus, commanding a splendid view, we resolved to obtain possession of 
it and build a summer residence there. It was a vast enterprise, | 


foresaw plainly, but my wife was bent on it, and what a woman 





wills We hired a little villa near the timber-yard, and commenced 
operations. M. Buhler, the celebrated French landscape gardener, the 
maker of the Pare de la Téte d’Or at Lyons, and of so much besides, 
came to visit us, and was good enough to undertake the task of trans- 
forming these few acres of wilderness into a park. I had myself planned 
out the internal arrangements, and I had asked a Parisian architect to 
give effect to my intentions. He agreed to make the drawings, but was 
not able to superintend the work. I was therefore compelled to entrust 
the supervision to a local man, who did not understand French, and had 
never seen anything like what I wanted. Luckily for us, a most intel- 
ligent mason came to the rescue, and when the Emperor William returned 
to Baden, in September, 1882, the house was already sufficiently advanced 
to excite his curiosity. 

One fine day he stopped at the gate, which was adorned with a 
placard forbidding idlers to enter, and asked for me. I went to meet 
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His Majesty, who pointed to the notice-board, and said laughingly that 
he had not dared to enter without permission. He alighted from his 
carriage and insisted, in spite of the beams and rubbish of all kinds 
with which the way through the timber-yard was blocked, on seeing for 
himself what we were doing. I guided him as best I could through 
these obstacles, trusting above all to the watchfulness of a gigantic trooper 
who followed the Emperor step by step, ready to support him at need. 
The Emperor examined all in detail, and seemed delighted with the view 
and the internal arrangements. 

‘*You were right,” he said, ‘‘to make your plan yourself. Architects 
seldom understand one’s wishes, and when I made my palace at Berlin 
I said to them, ‘This is what I want, and woe betide you if you don’t 
fulfil my orders to the letter.’” 


When His Majesty came again, next year, to inspect the work, he 


found the house already roofed, the joiners’ work quite finished, and 
that of the plasterers very nearly so, and the wrought iron railings 
put up. 

I was busy among the workmen when the Emperor’s arrival was 
announced. I hastened to meet him. 

‘*Bravo!” he cried. ‘‘Iron and oak, that’s what I like!” 

When he had looked into everything thoroughly, he returned by the 
terrace, and there met the Grand Duke and Duchess of Baden, who, 
taking a walk that way, had entered casually like His Majesty. 


* 
* * 


We had made such good progress that we were able to install ourselves 
in the house in June, 4884, and to receive the Emperor shortly after his’ 
arrival. He came to lunch with us on the 18th of October, with the Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg. A little before the time fixed by 
the Emperor, a messenger came to inform us that His Majesty was 
detained by urgent business, and would not arrive until an hour later. 
We learnt that evening that it was the sudden news of the death of the 
Duke of Brunswick, which had necessitated an exchange of telegraphic 
despatches. 
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When the Emperor arrived, he made me sit opposite him, while on 
his right was the Grand Duchess Anastasia, and on his left my wife. 
His Majesty addressed me several times across the table. 

‘‘That is an excellent pdté de foie gras,” said he. ‘‘Do you know 
who it was taught me that there is a difference between a Strassburg 
paté and another? It was Prince Metternich. It was on the eve of the 
battle of Leipzig, whose anniversary we are celebrating to-day, at the 
Castle of Rotha, the head-quarters of the allied sovereigns. The Prince 
was my neighbour, and put me through a regular course of gastronomy 
that day. Ever since then I think of him, whenever I am helped to 
paté de foie gras.” 

Though no epicure, the Emperor enjoyed an excellent appetite. He 
had his favourite dishes, which filled his doctors with despair. A liking 
for lobster was among his most unfortunate passions. He did not despise 
wine, but we had to give him un-iced champagne, the faculty having 
forbidden him to take ice or iced drinks. He never drank pure water, 
preferring seltzer water, which was his usual beverage. The hand which 
had been wounded in Nobiling’s attempt, had remained crippled, but he 
made use of it with marvellous dexterity to cut his meat and prepare 
his trout, a fish he was most partial to. 

After lunch, the Emperor expressed a wish to see the house. He went 
everywhere, even into the bedrooms, and examined the family portraits, 
statuary and trinkets, with the eye of a connoisseur. When he came to 
my wife's boudoir he called in raptures for the Grand Duchess to come 
and admire it. 

‘‘Don’t be afraid of the serpents,” he cried, ‘‘they are worked in fine 
gold and will not bite.” 

This room, which gave his Majesty so much amusement, was hung 
with Chinese tapestries representing the Imperial dragon with five claws, 
embroidered by hand on bright blue satin. A Frenchman who had lived 
fourteen years in Pekin had given us these tapestries, having bought them 
from the soldiers of General de Montauban, immediately after the sacking 
of the Summer Palace. 

In 1885 the Emperor did us the honour of lunching a second time 
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with us, again to meet the Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg. 

A few days later, I dined with his Majesty. He saw me talking in 
a recess with Herr von Bulow. 

‘‘Are you two settling the affairs of Europe?’ he asked, laughing. 

‘‘Far from it, Sire, we leave that disagreeable task to your Majesty.” 

He then turned to Herr von Bulow, and said, pointing to me : ‘‘How 
shabby all this must seem to him after the princely lunch he gave us 
the other day!” 

I pretended not to understand him, for I could not deny it. The 
low gas-lighted rooms, the dinner, which a Parisian epicure would have 
regarded with scorn, had nothing grand or imperial about them. 


? 


‘‘T am not at home here,’ 


continued the Emperor, ‘‘and must fain 
put up with such fare as I find. It is nothing to me, old soldier that 
I am; I have gone through much worse times. But you diplomatists 


are nothing but spoilt children. Come and see me at Berlin, and I will 
give you a better dinner, I promise you.” 


Could anything have been more gracious? 


* 
= 2 


Next year, in 1886, the Emperor came, according to custom, to see 
my wife. His Majesty appeared to be in the best of health. He had 
asked us to give him a lunch, but was unable to come, as an attack 
of the complaint to which he ultimately succumbed disturbed the last 
few weeks of his stay. 

On the other hand, he had never felt more fresh and active than he 
did after the great manceuvres in 1887. He had just celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday, and amused himself by describing to my wife the 
presents which he had received from the Emperor of China, a few days 
before he left Berlin. ‘It would appear,’’ he said, ‘‘ that my brother 
of the Celestial Empire has heard that I. am a jolly old fellow. He has 
sent me, to say nothing of precious stones, porcelain, and. chests of 
yellow tea, a whole collection of marvellous tapestries.. I don’t know 
what to do with them, but I have examined them, and on every one I 
found a jolly old fellow. The Chinese ambassador has explained to me 
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that it is to wish me long life and happiness that my yellow brother 
has sent me all these good people.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the arrival of the Grand Duke 
of Saxe Weimar, who had come to Baden for the birthday of his sister, 
the Empress. The Emperor, observing that his brother-in-law was exam- 
ining the room, said to him : ‘‘Have you not seen the villa yet? Come, 
I know it all by heart, and I will be your cicerone, with the Countess’s 
permission,” 

My wife, fearing that the Emperor might slip on the inlaid floors, made 
a sign to the Grand Duke to offer him his arm; but the Emperor refused 
assistance and showed him the way, as active as a young man. The 
two princes went all over the house; when they reached the bedroom, 
whose hangings of Genoese cloth interested the Grand Duke, the Emperor 
asked where a door in the tapestry, which he pointed out with his 
finger, led to. 

‘‘To my dressing-room,” answered my wife. 

‘‘Oh! that is the only room I have not seen yet,” said the Emperor. 
‘‘You must allow us just to have one peep.” And despite all protest- 
ations, the two princes entered the dressing-room, which by good luck 
happened to be in order. 

Some months before this episode, the Grand Duke Michael of Russia 
had taken the Emperor’s photograph at Coblenz, in walking costume, 
seated in an easy chair, cane in hand. This photograph was a remarkably 
good one, and several copies of it had, by some means or other, been 
sold. A Baden photographer sold enlarged copies of it, with the legend : 
‘‘The Emperor William at the age of ninety years.” My wife had secured 
one of these photographs, which she considered an exact reproduction of 
the features of her august visitor as he was when he sat before her, 
and the portrait was standing on a table when the Emperor with the 
Grand Duke and Duchess of Baden lunched with us on the 13th of October. 
I showed it to his Majesty, with the words : ‘‘My wife sees only one 
thing lacking here, and that is your signature, Sire.” 

‘‘Let that not trouble her,” answered he. ‘‘Give me a pen. _ It 
shall be supplied at once.” 


sia 
Pd 
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And without putting on his glasses, the Emperor signed in a firm 


hand, with his usual flourish : 


‘‘And the date,” said my wife. 

‘‘ What day of the month is it? The thirteenth.” 

Superstitious like Julius Cesar, the Emperor wrote : 14TH octoser, 1887. 

He was in such good spirits at this, the last lunch he was to take 
at our house, that every one remarked it. He repeated several times 
that he had never felt better, until at length the Grand Duchess began 
to feel a sad presentiment. 

With remarkable vivacity and an astonishing memory he related to us 
that day the story of the opening of the campaign of 1813. 

‘‘It was at Breslau,” he said, ‘‘ that the King, my father, informed 
me that I was to go through the campaign with him. I was then 
sixteen years old, and you can imagine with what joy I received this 
command. My sisters and my cousins, however, were deeply grieved; 
I had learnt how to ride and to use a sabre, but I could not dance. 
They took me in hand, and taught me the waltz step. When we came 
to Frankfort I attended my first ball, given in honour of the Emperor 
Alexander. Thanks to the lessons I had just received, I managed to 
acquit myself with credit.” 

Prince Louis, younger son of the Duke of Baden, also honoured us 
with his presence that day. That charming prince, gifted with the 
rarest virtues, and, to all seeming, of vigorous health, was suddenly 
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struck down at the age of twenty-two, on the 22nd of February, 1888. 
His premature death proved a fatal blow to the aged Emperor, shaken 
as he was already by the distressing news from San Remo. From the 
arrival of the sad telegram which announced his death, a sensible dimi- 
nution was observed in the strength of the nonagenarian sovereign. During 
the day he controlled his grief, but at night, when alone, he wept for 
this grandson whom he had loved so tenderly, to such a degree that 
one morning his pillow was found stained with tears. 

So profound an impression was produced throughout the whole world 
by the death of William I, on the 9th of March, 1888, that I have tried 
here to present some of the traits of this noble character, as seen by 
those who enjoyed intimate relations with him. Brought up in the school 
of misfortune by his mother, a lady as beautiful as she was intelligent, 
trained from infancy in the severe Prussian discipline, William I was 
already advanced in years when he succeeded to the crown, but in a 
short space of time he found means to accomplish great things. We 
are still too near to these events to form an impartial judgment on his 
achievements. Was he a second Charlemagne? Or a Frederick Barba- 
rossa, recalled to life after sleeping for centuries in the depths of 
Kyffhauser, according to the German legend? The future. will tell us. 
A painting by Titian or Paul Veronese is better judged when time has 
softened down the tones and harmonized the colours. 

There were two distinct men in the Emperor William, the sovereign 
and the private individual. The former possessed two essential qualities 
for governing men; daring at need, and patience at all times. Severe 
towards himself, a slave to duty and to discipline, he was aboye all a 
man of character; he knew what he wanted, and his will was iron. 

‘*] have no time to be tired,” he answered, when, a few hours before 
his death, they begged him to rest, and to interrupt the final instructions 
which he was giving to his grandson and his ministers. 

Like most princes of his house he was a soldier before all, and 
accustomed from his childhood to reckon with the chances of war; he 
knew that it is impossible to satisfy at once victors and vanquished, 
that oné cannot make an omelette without breaking eggs, and that 
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after pouring out the blood and wealth of nations, it is indispensable to 
make the treaty of peace settle the account of losses and gains. For the 
rest, William [I has proved in the last seventeen years of his reign that 
if he was a master in the art of war, he appreciated still more the 
blessings of peace. Was he insincere? It is hard to say. Statecraft is 
like a game of cards. Chance is an important element in it, and skill 
consists in knowing how to conceal one’s hand. William I possessed 
exceptional sagacity, profound knowledge of men, long experience of 
affairs and, above all, imperturbable good sense. That is enough to 
explain his success. All the old servants of this mighty monarch adored 
him; he was good at heart, although firm and severe. He was one of a 
bygone generation, a perfect gentleman and a great lord in the proper 
sense of the term. He was attentive to the ladies, and though affable to 
all never forgot or allowed others to forget their respective, position. Let 
us conclude this sketch by recalling the words of the funeral hymn 
composed by Louis Dahn in his honour. This hymn begins with the 
words : Vale, senex Imperator; but since we are entitled to call those 


happy who are no more of this world, we venture to substitute in their 


place the words : Vale, felix Imperator ! 


COUNT VITZTHUM. 











FRANKLIN AT PASSY 
1777-1785 


To the French of the eighteenth century, America was the distant 
home of heroic legend, a virgin soil for philosophers to write upon without 
knowing it, a far off Eden where liberty puts forth its vigorous shoots. 
The ‘‘ fair Nature,” whose praises Jean-Jacques sang, wears there a wonder- 
ful face of youth and fiery energy, two things capable of unsettling the 
steadiest heads, and of kindling a noble enthusiasm in all minds that 
have turned to philosophy. Add to this a certain vague, yet openly 
avowed and implacable desire to injure the English, those never-tiring 
foes, to take vengeance on them for the loss of the Indies, and all 
France is stirred to the very marrow with warm zeal for the Americans, 
the brave people who have had the courage to shake off the tyrant’s 
yoke, and to redress their wrongs. . 

Public opinion is made of infatuations; it owes its birth to a mere 
nothing, a word, or a poetic sentiment, but it advances like an avalanche, 
sweeping all before it. Able politicians try in vain to impede its course, 
they are dragged in its train. Ministers look on with wonder, the Court 
with fear, but no one ventures to oppose it. Some of the youngest 
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among the nobles are seen helping the movement, leaving their homes 
and plunging headlong in the stream. Women join in it, lending the 
aid of their reckless enthusiasm and inspiring devotion and wrath. It 
is a curious sign of the time, this spontaneous zeal of an old, worn-out 
race for the young nation across the sea. There were premonitory 
symptoms here of no ambiguous kind, which Louis XVI—and few besides 
—understood, but which he lacked either the adroitness or the power to 
deal with in time. He carried his timid opposition no further than to 
maintain an attitude of scorn, sometimes acting with a want of prudence 
and good taste; when audacity had triumphed, he joined the side of the 
victors, and his bust was placed side by side with that of Washington 
on the monuments of conquest. 

Let the reader picture to himself some minister from that distant land, 
arrived in full pomp, resplendent with silk and gold, horses, and carriages, 
living at the Faubourg Saint-Germain in a palatial dwelling furnished in 
the most luxurious style; and he will then be able to form some idea 
of the disillusioning which the Parisians were to suffer. ‘ What they 
wanted was the antithesis so dear to poets, the genuine free man, a 
kind of Cincinnatus, who should startle them and bring them the calumet 
of peace. Remember that Marmontel’s Incas had completely unsettled 
all the prevailing ideas on this point, with regard to which the majority 
of Frenchmen allowed free play to their imagination. When they learnt 
that the veteran Benjamin Franklin, the victim of the English Parliament, 
was shortly coming, there was a certain feeling of disappointment ; he 
would have no feathers on his head, nor a ring in his nose; there would 
be a lack of local colour about him. But on the other hand, the old 
American philosopher enjoyed a very high reputation for integrity, and 
for scientific knowledge. In this land of Voltaire where, if men believe 
in nothing else, they believe at least in a specious, abstract, ideal liberty, 
Franklin appeared as a personification of this ideal, a very deity. On 
the whole, therefore, he was awaited with eager curiosity. His share in 
the loss of Canada was forgotten, if indeed it was ever known; for the 


moment he came robed in liberty, and no surer attraction could he 
have had. 
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And how fitting were all the circumstances of this journey of grati- 
tude! A grandfather accompanicd by his two grandsons, one only seven 
years old; a thirty days’ passage, involving considerable risk, right through 
the English cruisers, a hurried landing at Quiberon, and a diplomatic 
rest at Nantes, where he waited to see how things were going. No 
noise, no ostentation, a most modest outfit; Paris thrills with amazement 
at the mystery. What does he really want? Even the best informed 
can scarcely do more than guess. Things are not in too settled a condition 
over there, and Franklin is not likely to have left his country solely for the 
pleasure of travelling. But the purpose of his coming is wrapt in secrecy. 
Madame du Deffand expresses her surprise in a letter to Walpole 
‘‘The object of Franklin’s coming is still problematical,” she writes on 
the 2ist of December, 1776, ‘‘and, stranger still, no one can say whether 
he is in Paris or not. For the last three or four days, the rumour current 
in the morning is that he has arrived, and in the evening, that he has 
not yet come.” As a matter of fact, at the very moment when the 
good lady was writing, Franklin was driving into the city by the Ver- 
sailles road, crossing the Pont-Royal, and coming to establish himself 
with his two grandsons in the “Rue de l'Université. Passers-by might 
have seen at the carriage window the broad face of an elderly, yet 
well-preserved man, with a cheerful smile, a fur cap on his head, ob- 
serving everything curiously from behind his huge, insolently aggressive 
spectacles. Doubtless, thought any one who saw him, that is some fat 
monk, perhaps a prelate travelling through the kingdom in disguise. 
And since there were no evening papers then, to noise abroad the events 
of the day, nothing more was known at the time, and it was only the 
rumour starting from the Rue de |’Université, and gradually spreading 
over all parts of the city, which announced the arrival of the learned 
stranger to those most interested in it. 

All that is known of him is through the gossip of servants; it is soon a 
matter of common knowledge that he wears no wig, that he is very old, 
‘that he looks an excellent woman.” The most excited are the warm 
partisans of the American cause, eager enthusiasts, powdered and perfumed 
noblemen, craving for adventure, pretty women who wish to show themselves 
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first as at the play, or scientific men who have met him on his previous 
visits to Paris. Soon the town is deluged with little pamphlets narrating 
the life of the Boston printer, his struggles for subsistence, his scientific 
discoveries, ‘‘the thunderbolt torn from the clouds,” his witty and patriotic 
utterances, and the austere simplicity of his habits and his love of 
Nature above all, a commonplace and well-nigh unmeaning expression, 
which did more than anything else for Franklin’s reputation. It is 
repeated in society that Nature has nourished Franklin, that she is his 
sole guide through life; which places him at once on an equality with 
Rousseau. 

The old philosopher dreads all this noise which gathers round his 
name; he is afraid of prejudicing the French Court against him, and 
forfeiting its favour by assuming an official position all at once. One 
of his admirers, Jules-Donatien Le Ray de Chaumont, ex-Intendant of the 
Invalides, offers him the hospitality of his house at Passy. This charming 
mansion has a history which could not frighten away a man of refined 
and literary tastes. It is only a stone’s throw from the town, on the 
top of the slope overlooking the Seine, and the view from the terrace 
extends over the hills of Meudon and the Faubourg Saint-Germain. For- 
merly the property of the Duke d’Aumont, it witnessed the declining 
gaiety of the beautiful Countess de Valentinois, and the Count d’Artois, 
the King’s brother; but walls—and walls alone in France—tell no tales. 
The house has two wings terminated by a belvedere adorned with balus- 
trades and columns of the Tuscan order; the right wing containing a 
sculpture gallery, in which the figures and busts are almost hidden among 
flowering and other plants; an orangery and greenhouses, with the build- 
ings leading to a picture gallery and the bedrooms. In front, an Italian 
parterre surrounded by a row of lime-trees. Round the kitchen garden 
is the terrace, in the shape of a double crescent, in the middle of which 
is a group of statuary representing the Rape of Proserpine. Now that 
successive demolitions have destroyed these dainty and joyous homes, 
only a small part of the building is to be found, and that is now occupied 
by a nunnery, at the top of the Rue Raynouard, near the Rue Singer; 
not a trace of the construction is left to enable us to form an idea 
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of its past splendour. In a portion of the building, Du Mersan, the 
dramatic writer, had made himself a holiday retreat at the beginning of 
this century, where he fitted up a stage; the irony of fate has made 
this nowadays a chapel for the use of the nuns. 

In the midst of the hothouses, in the out-buildings, Franklin sets up 
his laboratory, for he does not forget his scientific labours even in the 
most critical time of his political mission. It is from the crescent-shaped 
terrace that he flies his famous kites furnished with lightning-conductors, 
and the inhabitants of Passy used to tell, not more than thirty years 
ago, how they saw the American, drenched with rain, holding the string 
without budging an inch. He fixes a conductor on the top of the house, 
the first seen in this country, and long after the Revolution of 1830 its 
point remained erect, as a memorial of him. No sooner has he taken 
refuge there than thé pilgrimage to his shrine begins. The usual army 
of the inquisitive, of solicitors for favours, and of babblers, ring inces- 
santly at the park gates. On the walls of the adjoining houses, the 
eternal Parisian climbs up and gazes into the elm-walks, along which 
an old man, simply dressed, is strolling leisurely, his hands behind his 
back, and his head bent. The boatman of the Isle of Swans has his 
hands full; his wherry is thronged; there is soon no need for him even 
to point out the house; every one knows it, or can find it without need 
of asking. 

When he goes out driving with Le Ray de Chaumont, he is recog- 
nized, cheered by all; but he shuns these triumphs, and his modesty 
leads to some curious mistakes. His host, impelled by an excess of 
sympathy, makes himself the representative of his guest, being almost of 
the same age. Le Ray is just another Franklin as regards costume, 
absence of wig, and frank and open countenance; he has only rather 
more sprightliness and life in his eyes. It is by no means unpleasing 
to the ex-Intendant of the Invalides to ‘‘ bear the relics,” as they say, and 
to bow graciously at the carriage window; it is a piece of thoroughly 
French humour. And whilst the worshippers of the American cause 
are wasting their marks of respect, the old doctor works untiringly , 
receives his colleagues of the Academy of Science, the pretty women 
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against whom the doors are never closed, and artists commissioned to 
draw his portrait. To the first, he gives learned and earnest disserta- 
tions and technical expositions; with the second, he exchanges light 
conversation, pleasant trifling, in which Franklin excels, coming down 
to the level of frivolous minds so as to popularize his discoveries, to 
make physical science feminine, if one may say so. With the painters, 
he assumes a tranquil pose after dinner, when his face is animated, and 
stories of old times are going round, in a company,of his chosen friends. 
Cochin succeeded in catching him at one of these moments of uncon- 
straint, to add his portrait to the series of Academicians; his sketch has 
preserved for us the Franklin of those early days, whom the Chroniques 
historiques describe as having ‘‘a fine face, glasses always before his eyes, 
hair scanty, a rabbit-skin cap always on his head, unpowdered, yet neat 
in appearance; spotless linen and a brown suit of clothes;, this composed 
his whole attire, and his only weapon was a walking-stick.” Here we 
have the whole man in a couple of lines, translated by the wondrous 
artist with a few easy touches of aquafortis and the graving-tool. This 
light sketch, after making the tour of Europe, has been made use of by 
Rugendas of Augsburg, J.-M. Ville, and Jehner, but it remains the most 
delicate and the truest, the first of all and the most highly reputed. 

It is no desert seclusion which Franklin has found in this pretty 
village. The merry sounds of revelry close at hand find a welcome 
entrance at the open windows of the conservatories. In the Rue Basse, 
on which the main entrance opens, M. Bertin has fitted up a delightful 
resort, in which members of the French clergy grace festivities with their 
presence, or the celebrated Contat turns all heads, or concerts are pro- 
longed far into the night. A couple of paces .away is the Folie, the 
retreat of Mademoiselle de Romans, the forgotten mistress of Louis XV, 
Beside it stands the abode of the Count d’Estaing, the hero of the Amer- 
ican wars, now all but forgotten, and lower down there is the house 
of M. de Boulainvilliers, a marvel of luxury, from which nielancholy is 
banished almost absolutely. A whole society of restless, disaffected spirits 
had met together at Passy. The most embittered are Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, the guest of his relative, - the jeweller Musard; Madame Vanloo; 
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Boulanger, the author of Le Despotisme oriental; and the Abbé Prévost. 
Another partisan of the Americans, one of the latest accessions to their 
side, the famous La Tour d’Auvergne, appears there too, as well as 
Voltaire’s Madame Denis, ‘‘ who, being still only a good woman, had not 
yet shown signs of intelligence.” As spring advanced, in the warm evenings 
of April and May, the hill of Passy sparkled with a thousand lights. 
The peasants would sit on their doorsteps, listening to the dance-music, 
while Paris slumbered in the distance enveloped in smoke and mist, the 
ferry-boats going to and. fro across the Seine, and the songs of travellers 
ascending into the night. Discerning indeed must the prophet be, who 
could have foretold the coming revolution! 


* 
* * 


Hidden though he is by the lime-trees, Franklin has none the less 
fallen into the very centre of Parisian life; but what is it he wants after 
all? All ask the question, none can answer it, and their curiosity grows 
more intense. Some think he has come to enroll troops, and forthwith 
he is beset by adventurers and black sheep of all sorts, with offers 
of what they call their patriotism and conscience, to dispose of as he 
will. Others think he is seeking new inventions, to be turned to use 
in the war, and there is a rush of inventors with their universal panaceas, 
including Marat, who is not the least eager nor the most discreet among 
them. The doctor receives them all and dismisses them kindly, but he 
is not in France for the purpose of raising an army, nor yet of making 
use of bold conceptions. Under his calm exterior he suffers strange 
torments; he is embarrassed by the excessive marks of respect shown 
him, and would be better pleased if people would let him alone, and not 
appear to be trying to influence the Court and the Ministry. Fragonard 
represents him, in a famous cartoon, turning aside thunderbolts with his 
shield, but the Latin verse appended speaks too much of tyrants; he 
fears ill-chosen allusions. He knows that the King does not like this 
ebullition of ‘popular feeling, that he has reproved La Fayette, and repu- 
diated Beaumarchais’ efforts to obtain equipments for the Americans. It 
even recurs to his mind that an order has been given, as it were in 
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mockery, to the workmen at Sévres to execute a vase for a special 
destination, bearing the annoying and persecuting device of the thunderbolt 
vanquished and tyrants dethroned. The joke is not in particularly good 
taste, but though the official representative of a recognized nation might 
well have resented it, the irregular Charge daffaires of a _ revolted 
country can say nothing. Not even his reception at Versailles gives 
him unmixed satisfaction, when one of the most eminent ladies of the 
Court leaves the group in which she was standing, to place a_ laurel 
crown on his head and kiss him on both cheeks. Doubtless there is 
nothing to betray pride or self-conceit in his modest countenance, his 
retiring manners, and simple costume, ‘‘his smooth unpowdered hair, his 
round hat and his suit of brown cloth,” which Madame Campan describes 
with amazement. 

One night, when his colleague Silas Deane, who was perhaps even 
more bent than himself on securing the Treaty of Commerce with France, 
was staying at Passy, a special messenger from the Minister Sartine 
came ringing at the door. It was midnight, the very hour of crimes, 
according to Florian. ‘¢ Silas!” cried Franklin, ‘‘all is lost! It is 
midnight! They are going to drag us to a dungeon!” 

‘*We shall see,” answered Deane, more calmly. They start at once, 
but the lonely roads they traverse do not lead to the State prison. 
After a long ride at full gallop over the open country, they cross the 
Seine, skirt some woods, and pass through sleeping villages. At length 
they reach a mansion, whose aspect is by no means formidable; it is 
a charming house, standing in the midst of verdant grass-plots and shady 
bushes. The two Americans are introduced, a little bewildered with 
their ride, and fearing a trap, into the presence of the Minister, who 
receives them with a low bow and apologizes for this strange proceeding, 
alleging the necessity for absolute secrecy as the excuse for the unusual 
circumstances of the interview. Then he reads aloud the treaty, that 
famous treaty, for which they had hoped so long and striven’ so anxiously, 
and requesting their attention, he hands them a pen to affix their signa- 
tures. At last, then, it is done! Benjamin Franklin rises, in his joy 
forgetting the etiquette of diplomacy : ‘‘I had this same coat on,” he 
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says, ‘‘the day the English insulted me in Parliament, and now it has 
seen me make them pay dearly for their entertainment.” It was the 
great brown frock-coat which he had proudly worn at Versailles; he 
preserved it asa relic, and in this simple attire Carmontelle was after- 
wards to draw him. 

Let not the reader imagine that this success in any way changed the 
old philosopher’s way of living; he only returned with a lighter heart 
to the Hétel de Valentinois, and his kites seemed to him to fly more 
gaily. With regard to the French, Franklin’s position has greatly risen 
in importance; he is now the Minister of a recognized and allied State; 
consequently polite relations undergo a complete change. Those who 
were reserved and prudent yesterday, protest their friendship to-day with 
vehemence. The fine arts in like manner afford an exact measure of 
public sentiments; painters flock willingly to undertake tasks which will 
not injure them at Court; Madame Filleul, Vanloo, Duplessis, and Houdon 
demand sittings all at the same time. On the recommendation of Le 
Ray de Chaumont, Duplessis comes off victorious. 

The circle at Passy widens. Buffon, Condorcet, and d’Alembert are 
joined by a neighbour, Madame Helvétius, widow of ‘‘the beneficent,” 
who had retired to Auteuil, and through her Turgot and Cabanis became 
faithful friends of the great American. This lady is the very embodi- 
ment of the grace and charming sprightliness of the old Court. She 
has great conversational talents, is an admirable hostess, and does the 
honours of her house with the simple ease of the great ladies of that 
time. She was a native of Lorraine, of the house of Ligniville, and 
niece of Madame de Graffigny, but entirely free from her aunt’s pedantry. 
In her society, Franklin forgets his cares and his seventy years, he gives 
himself up to the restful influence of this dear friend, who always keeps 
a warm place in her heart for him. These almost tender bonds have 
for him an additional force from association, the remembrance of a well- 
beloved wife, who did not live to see the later success of her husband. 
Madame Helvétius reminds him of her, and when she speaks, Franklin 
shuts his eyes, so as to think the happy bygone days have returned. 
For. her sake he betakes himself once more to that literature which he 
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has always loved, and in which he strikes his own original and kindly 
note. He writes letters like a lover of twenty, graceful epistles in that 
French of his, prettily turned to suit his foreign modes of expression, 
full of sweetness and graphic force. Here is a charming note addressed 
by him to the Abbé Lefebvre de La Roche, a friend of the family, who 
had reminded him of a projected party : 


Me Tomah wat lec jmonme? 
sindiavn” Cte: wus leanne Glee 
oven MP sree mem gee Pree ae 

— FP llbn willarnda ae mm atin, 
L ferac fg tepyp te cation 2 chic ferme “De 


Joesle7 “er ae neg H ; “a 4e7ie. Pe bo Demee 
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‘‘ Mr. Franklin never forgets any party at which Madame Helvétius is to be present. He even believes that 
if he were engaged to go to Paradise this morning, he would ask permission to stay on earth until half-past 
one, to receive the embrace which she has graciously promised him, when he met her at M. Turgot’s.” 


In this letter we can see the beginning of passion; it is the prelude 
to that sprightly letter, dated from Passy, in which the philosopher 
makes a regular declaration. This time it is not Paradise, but Hades, 
that he visits in his dream. There he finds Helvétius conversing with 
Socrates in a shady grove. | The dead are endowed with infinite know- 
ledge, and Helvétius recognizes Franklin at once; by way of conversation, 
the latter tells Helvétius of his wife left on earth, a prey to eternal 
grief. Helvétius listens with amazement, things terrestrial no longer 
interest him; besides, he has contracted a second marriage in the Elysian 
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Fields, with a lady in every respect equal to her whom he has left on 
earth. As they stand chatting thus with Socrates, Helvétius’ second 
wife appears. She is Madame Franklin herself, young again and radiant, 
Dante’s Beatrice more desirable than ever. The old philosopher is about 
to rush towards her, but she repells him with a gesture; she too has 
ceased to know the living. Alas! The dead are dead to us indeed; 
they have their happiness, why should not the living too have theirs? 
‘‘Disgusted with this rebuff from my Eurydice,” he cries, ‘‘I resolved 
at once to quit these ungrateful shades, and to return to this pleasant 
world, to see once more the sun and you, Madame. Here I am, let 
us take vengeance on our spouses!” 

But ‘‘Our Lady of Auteuil” would not take vengeance, feeling herself 
too old to begin life afresh; she refused Turgot similarly, yet without 
wounding him, with the infinite tact and moderation which she exercised 
in all things. She might perhaps have lost her other friends by giving 
herself exclusively to one, and those gatherings which she used to hold 
were her better part, which should not be taken away. Franklin had 
too much greatness of soul to feel any bitterness towards her for this 
determination, he contented himself with criticizing her tea, which she 
made only moderately well, and with showing her the most respectful 
attention. Apart from this, however he disliked it, every day he plunged 
more deeply into the whirl of Parisian life, solicited by some, sought 
out by others, pursued by idle flirts, who squander their time all 
the more freely because they do not know its value. Several of these 
dolls in enormous hoops whiled away time in the Hotel de Valentinois, 
talking of America as though it were a show, and knowing nothing of 
the distant lands save the head-dress a la Belle Poule, or the skirt 
a la dEstaing! Some would come in haste on stormy days to see 
the doctor’s apparatus work, and go away furious at being drenched for 
nothing, not understanding the performance. Franklin played his part in 
mundane life on the same footing as a conjurer or a tragedian; it was 
‘‘the correct thing” to have visited him and shaken hands with him, but 
he was considered a trifle bearish. ‘‘If great men are always untidy,” 
said Madame de Coigny, ‘‘this should indeed be a great man.” 
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With Madame Helvétius, Franklin enjoyed repose from these perpetual 
small troubles; he divided his evenings between her and Madame Brillon, 
‘‘the amiable Brillante,” as he called her. He avenged himself by sarcastic 
reflections on the shallow made-up beauties of the Court, who always 
received him with constraint, for fear of displeasing the Queen Marie- 
Antoinette, who had not laid aside her hostility, and who, if she pardoned 
the conquest of the thunder, had no love for the destruction of tyrants. 
No one would have ventured to bring up the story of the vase again, 
but it was nothing but that. The middle class alone, already factious 
and turbulent, were full of zeal for ‘‘the American genius.” He was to 
them a second Jean-Jacques, but more genial and frank, a man of the 
Third Estate who had attained the most lofty position. Nothing more 
was wanted to ensure him applause when he went out, and praise in 
a strain unpleasing to Royalty. The Queen is held up to scorn and 
calumniated, her contempt at once provokes resentment, the people cry 
out that she shows disdain of set purpose; they would have shouted 
‘‘Vive Franklin!” under her windows at Trianon, if they had thought 
that it would ‘exasperate and pain her. 

These tendencies are shown most plainly on the return of the aged 
Voltaire to France; the idolatry which he calls forth is strongly tinged 
with that indefinable feeling which prompts men of high spirit to exag- 
gerate their admiration, if it is displeasing in high places. The most 
advanced were careful to drag Franklin into it; popular effigies showed 
his peaceful, open face side by side with the grinning physiognomy of 
the other. Skilful use was made, too, of the meetings at which the 
two embraced each other, Franklin full of conviction and faith, Voltaire 
feigning emotion, but too much of a sceptic to trouble himself much 
about America. It is said that when Franklin begged him to bless his 
grandson, Voltaire exclaimed, laying his hand on the child’s head : ‘‘ God 
and liberty.” A commonplace expression, such as he uttered by the 
dozen after his return. Rousseau had invoked ‘‘Nature” in a similar 
case ; each of them had his little stock of phrases for common use, and did 
not fail to draw on it. Suddenly, at the very time of their apotheosis, the 
two deities disappear, leaving the old American in a state of mild surprise 
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at these enormous, theatrical bursts of admiration, so unreasoning in their 
origin. But will he, nill he, he plays an important part in the move- 
ment. When the grief of the four quarters of the globe at the tomb 
of Voltaire is to be depicted in allegory, Europe is represented by d’Alem- 
bert, Asia by Catherine II, Africa by King Oronoco, and America by 
Franklin, arrayed in a Roman toga, and wearing his spectacles and his 
cap of rough fur. Political buffoonery never resigns its rights in the 
world, it loves to make fun, especially of the most capable men.  Tran- 
quil men, whose reputation is spotless, and whose hands are clean, are 
drawn, whether they will or no, into societies. Franklin cannot keep 
himself out of them. He is one of those men, who willingly bring 
themselves down to the pitch of ordinary minds, and strive to avoid 
giving pain by direct opposition. He needs no one, while all are in need 
of him; to glorify themselves, the freemasons carry him ‘off one night to 
the Salle du Ranelagh, which has done duty successively as ball-room, 
chapel, and masonic lodge, and there they initiate him with all ceremony. 
It was inevitable that he should be drawn into it : but his countrymen 
complain, alleging that he is forgetting public affairs in attending to 
his own. private concerns. The fight goes on over there without rest 
or truce. They are exacting, and send the Minister warning to avoid 
false steps. Is he not afraid, they ask him, in the monarchical State 
to which he is accredited, of making the balance incline too much towards 
the latter half of his Latin verse, of seeming to aim at the destruction 
of tyrants? He would do better at present to confine himself to the 
thunder. 


From the picture exhibition of 1779, we see at once how great a place 
Franklin has taken in Parisian life. A portrait by Duplessis, a bust by 
Houdon, and an engraving by Cathelin, make his features known. At 


the opening ceremony on the morning of Saint Louis’ day, he is taken into 
‘that part of the Louvre where the exhibition is going on. He is the 
only person of whom there are three distinct likenesses, and curiosity is 
attracted to him. For the moment, he is the best known of all present, 
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a man with no wig, dressed in a suit of rough cloth, clumsy in figure 
as a labourer, there was all that was needed, and more, to arouse curiosity 
and enthusiasm.. But there is a feeling almost of anger against him for 
having given way to Duplessis, and allowed himself to be enveloped in 
a fur pelisse; he might almost as well have been powdered all over, 
and robbed of all his originality. This somewhat dull and vitreous 
canvas preserves nothing of him but the extreme sweetness of the eyes, 
and the serene kindliness of the mouth; the Pennsylvanian has been 
transformed into a Farmer-General, the Intendant of a province, or a 
prelate; he has lost his own character. The ladies who besieged him 
just now, in his retirement, do not recognize him, Cochin has given 
a better representation of his traditional bearing, so has even Vanloo, 
who was wise enough to leave the spectacles. A crowd collects round 
the painting, which is subjected to severe criticism. Then, as nowa- 
days, the ladies of fashion discuss questions of art with that superb 
ease of theirs, and their gentle cavaliers make reply : ‘‘Ah! Chevalier, 
you know the whole Salon by heart, tell me who is No. 131?” ‘Upon 





my word, Madame, I don’t know but here is somebody you must 
know.” ‘*Oh! yes, Dr. Franklin; Abbé, what do you think of it?” ‘‘I 
like it fairly well, though I think Madame Filleul has made a better 
likeness. They say M. Cathelin is exhibiting an engraving after her, 
so we can compare them” (1). All hasten to Cathelin’s print, but only 
to meet with a fresh disappointment; Madame Filleul, too, has sacrificed 
to furs and fashions; he is given an arch expression, and looks still 
more feminine. There remains Houdon’s bust, simply modelled, a rapid 
and ill-conceived sketch. The Voltaire seated, he ‘‘of the hideous grin,” 
distresses Franklin; it haunts him, overpowers him. These ladies are a 
little disappointed ; the hero of Passy, whom they have seen more lively 
and less solemn, has been changed. With the face there is but little 
fault to be found; but the whole character and expression have lost 
enormously. 

However, these are the portraits which have survived, and enjoyed 
most fame. Duplessis’ canvas has inspired more than twenty engravers, 


(1) La Matinée au sallon des tableaux, 1779, 8vo, p. 9. 
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from Janinet, the painter, aéronaut, and inventor, one of the most unwearied 
of Franklin’s persecutors, who translated it into a coloured aquatint of 
no particular merit, to Alexandre Tardieu, Voyez, Janet, Ambroise Tardieu, 
and the lithographers of our age, not counting the worthless reproductions 
which are always appearing. Madame Filleul’s portrait too, has enjoyed 
great celebrity; it is more dramatic, if one may say so; it is a half- 
length, Franklin has his spectacles lying before him on the map of 
Philadelphia, and his hand points to a spot on the. plan. After Cathelin, 
who first engraved this work, Bligny was the next who copied it, inserting 
it in one of those famous frames in which Diogenes is seen blowing 
out his lantern, having found his man at last! Before Franklin, Diogenes 
had already met Cardinal Dubois, and he was afterwards to discover 
Mirabeau and Necker. The Cynic has now no lack of men, he has 
only too many to choose from. 

Houdon’s bust did not attain the same glory; it has tempted no one 
but Chevillet and some engraver who copied it full size, in imitation of 
a chalk drawing. Vanloo’s genial old gentleman in spectacles achieved 
the honour of being copied in colour by P. M. Allais. However, we 
must not be so rash as to decide the respective merits of these works 
by the number of times they have been reproduced. The portraits of 
great men have a fortune like that of fashionable women; it is often 
the gilt and tinsel which remain, what is simple and natural disappears 
because of its very simplicity. The eyes of many generations grow 
accustomed to a formula and lose their taste for truth. To us Franklin 
is the old man in fur, as Duplessis and Madame Filleul have given him 
to us; not the philosopher of Cochin or Vanloo; so too, the ideal 
Marie-Antoinette will always be better known than the rougher sketches 
of Kokarski. 

The fact remains that the French artists have given the old Minister 
their own special accents, and dressed him up in their Gallicisms. He 
spoke our language in English fashion ; they touched up his powerful yet 
fine peasant’s face, foreign as it was, with French varnish. He took 
a keen interest in these works, however, for in the depths of his rugged 
nature lay a soul of exquisite artistic and literary taste; he rendered 
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science attractive, and won over to its cause the most unconvinced, by 
the fanciful light in which he presented it. His letters from Passy are 
marked by the same quiet humour which characterized his note to the 
Abbé de La Roche. Had he been younger, Franklin would have quickly 
adopted our light ways, and so grown insipid in our eyes; but his age 
preserved him. A man so far advanced in life does not.return on his 
footsteps; he keeps his personality instead of becoming like the mass, 
and this adds to his charm. The great mistake of Madame Filleul and 
Duplessis, was that they sought to fit their model to the then prevailing 
type of philosopher. They made him too like Buffon, too perfumed, and 
in all but wig, too Parisian. 

Among Le Ray de Chaumont’s friends, he met a second-rate artist, 
half writer, half painter, an odd personage of no very great talent, who 
was anxious to leave behind him an outline of the great man. He was 
Louis Carrogis, son of a shoemaker, who had taken the pseudonym of 
Carmontelle, just as Arouet called himself Voltaire. It was said that 
Marmontel’s success kept Carrogis restless with jealousy, and that. his 
borrowed namé was an attempt to parody that of the fashionable author. 
His merits as a portrait painter were not great. He had learnt to handle 
the pencil by preparing transparencies for his plays, and this special 
practice had given his work some peculiar characteristics, He could do 
nothing but profiles; other attitudes puzzled him. He was content to 
ask for a sitting after luncheon, when the guests sat on talking in a 
drowsy buzz of voices.. Once he ventured to put the Duke d’Orléans on 
horseback in hunting costume, but the result was not encouraging. The 
rest of his works consisted of portraits of philosophers, courtly Abbés 
and men of business; they have no pretensions, and proclaim themselves 
the work of a ’prentice hand. 

He has drawn Franklin as he saw him, at an evening party, the real 
Franklin, in a coat of sombre hue, in fact, that historic frock-coat which 
witnessed both his humiliation and his triumph. Seated in an easy chair 
at Le Ray de Chaumont’s house, the old man looked piously before him. 
He looked like some plump ecclesiastic, forgetful of things mundane, 
absorbed in his thoughts, gloomy as the man condemned to take up a 
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pose at the painter’s bidding. One can see that he is now practised 


in this sort of thing. So often he has had to interrupt work or con- 


versation to satisfy his friends the artists! | Carmontelle’s is not a 
masterpiece ; his drawing is tame and laborious; but he has that mark 
of sincerity which we seek in vain among painters of more skill. The 
head put on one side, through a mistake of the pencil, gives us just the 
idea we wish to have of Franklin, the simple man who so amazed the 
spangled and dandified courtiers of Versailles: I do not know what 
the sitter thought of his likeness, but he allowed it to be engraved by 
Fessard, and exposed for sale in Née’s shop. It had no success; it 
was scarcely looked at, and there have been no subsequent reproduc- 
tions. 

In fact, the documentary evidence as to a man’s character which we 
so highly prize, was of no importance whatever in Franklin’s time; men 
preferred a vague allegorical conception of their hero to an unexciting 
though true record. It was in Franklin’s honour that the Phrygian cap 
made its appearance in art; we see it in a composition of Borel’s, borne 
aloft on a spear by the goddess of Liberty. Near the statue the hero, 
decked out in antique garb, brandishes a stick and looks a thorough 
clown, the delight of pleasure-seekers; I have scarcely seen a more absurd 
sight except the inexpressible Boisard, in the costume of Mahomet, crowning 
Voltaire in his box at the theatre. Fragonard, too, has portrayed his ideal 
hero in an engraving which represents Franklin as the god of thunder, 
arrayed like Jupiter, warding off thunderbolts with his shield, and thus 
saving from disaster a whole world of nude men and gods, Ah! that was 
indeed a time when the gods of Olympus used to interfere in the most 
trivial stories! It was the age of David, with his stiff and conventional 
Romans! How, then, are we to form a correct conception of men whom 
we only see thus wilfully distorted? But for Cochin and Carmontelle, 
we should be reduced to divining the face of Franklin under laurel 
crowns, amid togas and peplums, or in the portraits of Duplessis and 
Madame Filleul which transform him into an aristocrat. 

As for the Hétel de Valentinois, who dreams of taking even a summary 
sketch of it, an outline drawing of the lime-trees, the terraces, the 
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building with its columns, vUEDE LA TERRASSE DE M* FRANKLIN A PASSL. 


=; 






and those small details which 
make up all that is left us of 
great men, a corner of their 
lives? Once—and quite by 
chance—a second-rate artist, 
the Chevalier Lorimier, set 
up his easel there, but it was 
to sketch a panorama of Paris 
from the top of the garden, 
to put in a drawing of bal- 
loons. In the letter appended 
by the engraver, he tells us 
that he chose his point of 
view so as to show that 
famous ‘‘ terrace of Mr. Fran- 
klin,” on which so many 
physical problems have been 
solved , and on which the aged 
philosopher himself accompa- 
nied him. A great game is i. — 
going on in ‘the air, in which no one is so much interested as Franklin; a 
fine balloon, with two men in it, has just started from the Muette, and 
is slowly proceeding towards the Gobelins. 

This ‘‘ flying globe” was the principal object for Lorimier; he carefully 
avoids being led astray to develope walls or grounds, and is contented to give 
us the splendid view which Franklin enjoyed, Paris with its domes to the 
left, the Seine below, the slope of Meudon and Saint-Cloud on the right. 
And yet this house which he disdains to show, the least scrap of garden 
or building, would have taken a high rank among the iconographical 
curiosities of the eighteenth century. Lorimier had not the least intuition 
of this; nor had any one else after him. 

The worst foes to the homes of illustrious men are their immediate 
successors. Before this house has had time to acquire a halo of legendary 
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association, it passes, ‘‘ with all its appurtenances” to some. indifferent, 
perhaps even hostile person, who does not hesitate to revolutionize it from 
base to attic. Le Ray de Chaumont would perhaps have preserved the 
house in which his American friend had lived and worked for eight long 
years; but the Revolution, and invasions filling Paris with Cossacks and 
Prussians, have destroyed almost all mementos; besides, there have been 
sales after the death of the successive owners. For a time, the Hotel 
de Valentinois was the abode of the Prince de Condé, on his return from 
exile; his son attempted to repeat the gay supper-parties of the Count 
d’Artois, with the daughters of kitchen-gardeners, until Chantilly or Saint- 
Leu had been repaired. Then, suddenly, about the year 1846, we see 
notices pasted on the walls, announcing the sale by auction, in lots, of 
the house and grounds. An ex-Polytechnician, both writer and politician, 
Claude Fulchiron of Lyons, bought in the greater part; the house with the 
colonnades, the terraces and garden. M. Briant had the back premises 
and kitchen-garden opening on to the Rue Bois-le-Vent. The third lot 
fell to Du Mersan, the gay dramatist, as mentioned above; this lot com- 
prised the offices and some portions of the old garden. A little print by 
Atosch, prefixed to Du Mersan’s poems, explains this sacrilegious partition 
plainly enough; the old arrangement has actually been disturbed by some 
additions in a vulgar modern style.. Since then, the nuns have introduced 
still further innovations; they avenge the triumphs of secularism by 
sacrificing secular buildings. In the absence of ancient documents, it were 
but lost labour-to attempt to piece together the original walls, broken up as 
they now are. Streets have been opened on the site of the gardens, the 
famous quincunx now supports five-storied houses. In all these changes, 
the name of the American patriot has remained; but it has been attached, 
regardless of historical accuracy, to the street leading from Passy to the 
Trocadéro, although the Hétel de Valentinois opened on the Rue Basse, 
which now bears the name of the philosopher Raynouard. From the 
Revolution until after 1830, the city gate facing the hill was called the 
Barriére Franklin. But all this conventional nomenclature marks nothing 
exact, the names merely serve to denote respect for their owners ; strict 
logic would have demanded that the Rue Raynouard or the Rue Singer 
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should be called after an illustrious foreigner, unrivalled in scientific 
knowledge, and noble in character. 


* 
* * 


The last years of Franklin’s stay at Passy were less happy than the 
first. Gout confined him to bed, and intriguing jealousy in America 
depicted the veteran as having become a devotee of natural science, a 
Frenchman in tastes and manners, and negligent of his public duties. 
It is the common law. M. de Vergenne’s sharp retort in answer to the 
ill-natured gossip of New York, that Franklin’s high moral qualities and 
prestige alone had influenced the decisions of the French Court, was 
almost without effect. Several times the Minister Plenipotentiary offered 
to resign on the grounds of weakness, advanced age, and the impossi- 
bility of adequately discharging his multifarious duties. He could not 
endure suspicion of his good faith and patriotism. He was, it is true, 
assiduous in his attendance at the meetings of the Academy of Science, 
and his papers published by the society made a great stir and filled 
his colleagues, with pride, but was not that the cause of his popularity ? 
In a word, it. was the man who made the post, not the post which 
honoured the man. He was then left in peace for a time, and as happy 
as a schoolboy on a holiday, he plunged again into study, lived once 
more like a° young man, refreshed himself with visits to Madame Helvé- 
tius, and went to take the waters at Passy. In the mineral water estab- 
lishment he met a young savant, Le Veillard, who tended him with 
reverent affection, and tried hard to cure him of the infirmities of age. 
They made fun of gout, writing songs upon it, and the poor sufferer 
himself whiled away some evenings in the composition of a dialogue on 
the same subject. So Franklin began to enjoy his rustication and repose 
a little better; people grew accustomed to him, and though they still 
cheered him when they met him in the road, his home was no longer 
besieged as heretofore. 

His simple common sense supplied him with some curious views of 
the great and small events which took place before his eyes; he always 
did justice to good intentions, but the base ambitions and gross follies 
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of the Court, and the inconsistencies of the young Queen came in for 
severe criticism, expressed in his peculiar French. Not that he bore 
malice against the Court for its cold reception of him, but he wished 
rather to warn them of the abyss beneath their feet. But he was never 
in the habit of giving unsought advice, and his position as diplomatist 
forbade him to be so indiscreet as to reprove his benefactors; he only 
laid aside restraint in the small circle of intimate friends, such as 
Turgot, and Madame Helvétius, and shunned babblers as a pestilence, 
meeting their questions with raillery. But one had only to scratch the 
statesman to find the philosopher, full of childlike passion for the unknown, 
and tenderness for men of science. Politics seemed to him a petty affair 
indeed, with its inconsistencies and want of logic, compared with the 
newly-determined formule, and the laws of nature discovered by modest 
students. In the cause of balloons he met ridicule and scepticism with 
a spirit and confidence of which few even of the youngest believers 
would have been capable. . 

‘‘ What good can these flying globes ever do?’ said one of those 
enlightened scoffers who make a point of denying everything. His reply 
was prompt : ‘‘ What good can the baby in the cradle do?” Thus defending 
at once his own inventions, and those of others. His nursling was elec- 
tricity, still in swaddling-clothes, scarcely viable yet, but did he not 
foresee, with that marvellous intuition of his, the future results of his 
lightning-conductors, the immense field that lay open to these kites, then 
the laughing-stock of fools? 

A born foe to charlatanism, his only reproach against balloons was that 
they favoured certain enterprises on the part of recognized quacks. He 
did not approve of the unlucky attempts of Janinet and the Abbé Miolant, 
because their object was simply personal advertisement. Why was the 
first of these two not content with turning to profit his practical skill in 
engraving in colours, instead of playing the aéronaut ? . The disaster that 
befell the two confederates had one good point, viz., that it discouraged 
others, and left the path free to serious men. Franklin had no pity for 
Mesmer, whom he was called on to judge, with his colleagues of the 


Academy of Science. An example was needed, lest ridicule should kill 
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the study of connected, though very different phenomena, which the 
public had at once set down in the same category, He proved that 
Mesmer was a wretched empiric, a mere mountebank, and nothing 
more. Among Mesmer’s judges was Guillotin, whose philanthropy was 
to lead in less than ten years’ time to most unlooked-for results, and 
Lavoisier, one of the first victims of his colleague’s humanitarian theories. 

One day Doctor Franklin was cruelly seized with home-sickness; I suppose 
he was driven to a supreme determination by the state of France, then a 
prey to rampant appetites and threatened with serious troubles, and partly 
by the imperious caprice of old age. He wished to die on the soil that 
he had helped to free. This was sad news at Passy, people were so 
accustomed to ‘‘the good old man on whose head the white hairs seem 
to have been put that they may attract with respect and confidence, ” 
This expression was used by Amédée Renée, but one could believe it due 
to a contemporary of Jean-Jacques. And then the gout was too strong 
either for Le Veillard’s sarcasms, or his mineral waters; it clamoured 
loudly, like an old mistress who knows she will not be deserted now. 
It is July, a\favourable month for a long sea voyage, the affairs of the 
Legation are in order, he has visited his friends, embraced them, and 
biddén them farewell till he meets them in the shades. ‘‘But who knows,” 
murmurs Turgot, ‘‘ who knows if, when he has once touched his native 
land, our good friend may not return with a new lease of life, as nimble 
as the youngest of us?” Pleasant dreams they were, which they discussed 
one evening beneath the tall trees in the garden, gazing down on that 
magnificent and joyous Paris, where the American guest has enjoyed a 
popularity which is not to be forgotten. Distant sounds are heard, from 
time to time, like farewell, sighs. Franklin is deeply moved, his tears 
flow unrestrained ; but the litter which the Queen has sent to take him 
to Havre, is in the court-yard. The illustrious sufferer will be able to 
go through the journey without fatigue, through this attention on the part 
of a young and beautiful, but much maligned woman, which touches him 
greatly. The Queen is better than men say. 

On the morning of the 12th of July, a procession descends the Rue Basse, 
reaches Auteuil, where they greet Madame Helvétius, and directs its course 
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towards Saint-Germain, by way of Nanterre. The litter, borne by two 
ambling mules, is followed by M. Le Ray de Chaumont and his daughter ; 
behind them comes Le Veillard, with Franklin’s two grandsons. At 
Nanterre, Le Ray de Chaumont embraces his whilom guest, and returns 
to Paris; they sleep at Saint-Germain. By short stages they reach 
Mantes, then Rouen, and finally Havre, where they embark, amid an 
enthusiasm that passes description. On the ship the old philosopher meets 
Houdon the sculptor, an old acquaintance, who is on his way to execute 
the statue of Washington destined for Virginia. He is pleased to think 
that some of France will sail with him, but his heart is full at this 
solemn moment. All the friends he is leaving. for ever come back 
before his eyes, amongst them the gentle face of Madame Helvétius. 
Turgot, D’Alembert, and Buffon Le Veillard receives an embrace in 
which the traveller concentrates all the thoughts that torment him; it is 
the last farewell of a worn-out man, who wishes to express all his 


gratitude, knowing that he can never hope to return. 


HENRI BOUCHOT. 
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The old chateau built of brick and stone, had in days which now 
seem far distant, but which are nevertheless in the immediate past, had 
an air of gaiety and brightness. The ivy, stretching its branches far and 
wide, and climbing up the walls, like an invading army in its thousands, 
had nearly covered the whole building, and the dark green verdure, through 
which shone here and there a gleam of red brick or of white stone, looked 
as warm as a thick mantle. A winter had come and gone, and the ivy 
had fallen dead from the walls, the old ivy that centuries had watched 
over in its growth. And as if the ivy once gone the transformation of 
the chateau was to be complete, the interior of the house had undergone 
a strange revolution. 

Formerly, in the time of the ivy, the court-yards had echoed with 
the fanfares of the hunting-horns and the neighing of horses; all the 
bedrooms were occupied, all the reception rooms were brilliantly lighted 
every evening as if for a perpetual feast. From the chateau resounded 
peals of laughter which the neighbours were delighted to hear, even 
as they were delighted to see the fireworks and rockets which shot 
up with a hissing sound, covering the horizon with showers of stars. 
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All the laughter, the rockets, the hunting-horns, were caused by the 
presence of Jean de Sermoize. When he visited his estate, the 
whole country-side was awakened, for he knew how to set every one 
going, and though he brought with him a band of guests from Paris, 
never failed to welcome his country neighbours also. Always busy, 
with his rebellious fair moustache, that called to mind a long wisp 
of Oriental tobacco, his light-hearted blue eyes, ready to gleam with 
pleasure at the smallest prospect of a ‘‘good time,” his roundabout 
body planted on a pair of legs somewhat bowed, like those of a 
cavalry officer; dressed in a way of his own, that no one could 
have described, but that every one would like to imitate, his cheeks 
slightly flushed, his hat a little on one side, a flower in his button-hole, 
Jean de Sermoize had been one of those individuals, the noise of whose 
life fills Paris, whose gaiety amuses, whose activity interests, and whose 
final disappearance causes not a single regret. He was ‘‘a good fellow.” 

As to his wife, she had scarcely had more leisure to regret him than 
she had had to know him, for hardly was he dead from an inflammation 
of the lungs, stupidly caught by riding at the Concours Hippique at 
Laval, than bills, accounts, demands for money had poured in. There 
were claims from all sides, accounts which had never been closed, which 
went back to time immemorial, embellished with payments on account 
of which one could find no trace, confused with fresh orders, mounting 
up, running on, stopping for a moment at each stage in the life of the 
‘‘good fellow,” starting again with him, ever increasing, never liquidated. 
They were of all kinds; for flowers, and for horses, for jewellery and 
for furniture, and even for dresses, which certainly the Countess de Ser- 
moize had never worn. 

She, though born a Planzé, a family which is amongst those labelled 
‘**good,” had in her veins a tinge of economic bourgeois blood, which 
impelled her to go to the root of the matter. In spite of the incessant 
round of gaiety in which she and Jean had lived, she had found: time 
to present him with two babies, and she had no desire that they should 
be thrown on the charity of the world. On her side, her dowry remained 
intact, and her father having only survived her husband two months, she 
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had a large fortune; but being no fool, she considered that what belongs 
to the parents does not belong to the children, and vice versa. She 
preferred to restore their own fortune to her sons rather than present 
them with hers, wherein Madame Louise de Sermoize proved herself to 
be practical, and worthy of the times she lived in. 

She was therefore not long in making up her mind, paid the debts, 
sold the horses, the carriages, even the Adtel in Paris, and went off to 
Sermoize. It was not as great a wrench as might be supposed, for in 
the vortex of pleasures into which her husband had led her, and wherein, 
though sometimes aweary, she had followed him, she had always had a 
vague melancholy. She was none the less pretty om account of it; on 
the contrary, rather more so. Very tall, with a slight figure that seemed 
exaggeratedly small at the waist, lissom in all her movements, light and 
graceful in her walk, with well set-on limbs, unmarred by any unneces- 
sary adipose tissue to spoil the harmonious outline of her form, which 
one could imagine only to see her cross a room, she had, in her way, 
a close relationship to those little statuettes of Dresden china, whose 
chief elegance lies in their slenderness, whose charm seems to be chiefly 
their fragility, and who symbolize so accurately the last century; the 
days when everything was fragile, the virtue of woman, the Jdibelots 
d’étagére, and the crowns of kings. 

Though fragile in appearance, however, Madame de Sermoize was not 
so otherwise, and the most inveterate club-gossip would have hesitated 
before he gossiped about her. In her life there was neither adventure 
or even imprudence. And yet, to occupy herself and kill time, no 
one knew better than she how to carry on a delicate flirtation. She excelled 
in those conversations which touch apparently on every subject, but which 
really only treat of love. It amused her to distinguish, little by little, in 
the voice of her interlocutor, a note of personal interest, to pass in review 
with him the subjects of women and books, always returning to the one 
subject which really interests human beings, the one which is worth 
the trouble of their conversing together. She delighted, when she went 
into society, or at her own five o'clock tea-table, to begin these con- 
versations, in which she talked for one person’s benefit, while: talking 
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to all. She would launch across the stream of small talk, like some 
brilliant bait for which the fish were eagerly waiting, some word which 
might suggest a hope, or else she would negligently let drop the employ- 
ment of that evening, the name of the house or theatre to which she 
was going. Then, when at that house or that theatre, she would have 
a second of very slight anguish, a kind of anguish which was distinctly 
pleasant, if on entering, at the first glance, she did not see a certain 
individual come forward to greet her. 

In this life which she led, so full and yet so empty, this agitated 
existence, where pleasures were a profession, where she was of everything, 
and belonged to everybody, it was an amusement to her to keep a 
little corner of herself and of her thoughts into which the public was 
not allowed to enter, to feel that to her train was attached an existence 
—at least as much of it as a man of the world could afford to give— 
and at the same time to allow nothing, to tolerate nothing, to slip 
elusively past too clearly expressed allusions, without even leaving a shred 
of the lace of her skirts on the thorns surrounding her path. Occasion- 
ally indeed, it happened that, by dint of lingering too near the lamp, 
the butterfly burnt his wings, and that profiting by a moment of solitude, 
he put aside all rigmarole, and tried to declare his feelings; but he was 
interrupted by a curtsey, so gracious, so long, so low, that it was quite 
impossible to feel angry with this charming doll on account of the 
pretty play with which she occupied her idleness. There was also the 
consoling thought that no one else was better off, that Madame de Ser- 
moize had never promised anything, had never’said anything which could 
authorize an admirer to think he was other than indifferent to her; 
everything had been so delicately managed, so adroitly conducted, that 
one could only ask oneself. whether conversations and meetings had 
not all been purely accidental, and conclude finally that she was an 
exquisite woman, that she understood life, and that one was no better 
than an idiot. ae 

As to Madame de Sermoize, this was the part of the game that delighted 
her. Nothing amused her more than this declaration, expected, fore- 
seen, desired, retarded by her; nothing was to her so irresistibly comic, 
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infinitely more comic than the greatest burlesque at a theatre, than the 
utterances, embarrassed, hoarse, and brusquely hesitating, of one of her 
admirers, when he was laying bare his hopes of conquest. Oh! the 
pretty air of astonishment, of timorousness even, that she knew how to 
assume! How well she played the part of the ingénue, who cannot, 
who will not, listen to what is being said to her; what a pretty look 
of amazement came into her eyes, and how the corners of her lips curled 
with a disdain that was almost disgust! How well her whole counte- 
nance expressed the thought : ‘‘ What an excessively under-bred person! 
1 am too well-bred myself, and know too well what I owe to myself 
to make a scene, to ring for the servants, or to speak to my husband; 
but this must not occur again.” And it did not occur again. 

These comedies which she thus played, and which she enjoyed like 
a true artist,, Madame de Sermoize kept to herself, from the opening 
scene to the final dénouement. She was not likely to inform her husband, 
who would probably not have understood the joke, would have got angry, 
and made a scandal, and as good luck would have it, she had no woman 
friend. Brought up by her mother, whom she had lost only a few 
months after: her marriage, she had lived with her in a tender intimacy 
that left but little room for outside friendships. Since her marriage, 
the vortex into which she was plunged had brought her numberless 
acquaintances, acquaintances all the more numerous for being so super- 
ficial. She had no inclination to make confidences; and after all what 
confidences had she to make, for in spite of the game of admiration 
amusing her, and of her being so clever at it, in this same cleverness 
there was a decided mixture of inconsistency. The man, to her, was a 
puppet, whose strings she began to pull at first by accident. The mad 
gesture she provoked made her laugh, and she pulled the string again in 
pure childishness, amused at seeing the effect she produced, but there 
ended all her desire, and she would have been considerably astonished if 
the natural result had been explained to her. 

Some would have set her down as a coquette, but she was only a 
coquette up to a certain point, as she never pushed her love of self so 
far as to wish that any one should admire anything about herself, except 
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what she showed to the world at large. It pleased her to be thought 
pretty, that one should give her to understand it, that one should even’ 
tell her so, while comparing her to such and such other women she 
knew; but she had the most sincere horror of that feeling of possession 
which arises in a lover, and beyond a certain shadow of desire, which 


flattered her, she was of opinion that man was an unpleasant brute, 


possessed of certainly very low instincts. 

Such had been the life of Madame de Sermoize up to the day when 
suddenly she had arrived to shut herself up in the chateau to econo- 
mize, and to reconstruct a fortune for her children. Certainly the change 


was a radical one, and the fall great; but good blood tells. Two months 
after the arrival of the Countess, the grass had again grown between the 
flags of the entrance court; and it continued to flourish there without 
any interruption. Each day, after having assisted at the dressing of 
her children, Madame de Sermoize went up to the library, an immense 
white room, where during two generations, behind the brass gratings 
of the book-cases, had slept the ledgers in which used to be inscribed 
the incomings and outgoings of the estate of Sermoize. 

Of all Jean’s fortune there remained but little else than this estate which 
had been settled on his marriage; but Sermoize alone was still a fine 
property, and if properly administered would yet return a good income. 
However, to do this it was necessary to know all the particulars, the exact 
extent, the outlying lands, the quality of the soil. To this labour Louise 
had given herself up entirely. At first she had asked the help. of the 
notary of the country town; but two or three doubtful. compliments redolent 
of the Quartier Latin, had soon disgusted her with the fop, who could 
indeed be of but little use to her, having been: barely two years in the 
district. She had also, with the instinct of a woman on her guard, 
guessed that the peasants and even the farmers were in league with this 
notary against her, to prevent her arriving at certain facts. Even the 
steward was guilty of similar reticences and untruths towards her. From 
that date she suspected all her surroundings, dismissed the notary, sent 
away the steward, and bravely made up her mind. to do the work herself. 

What work it was for a woman like her! Every day on her writing- 
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table, placed between two busts of scowling Roman emperors in front of 
the window from which she could keep an eye on her children at their 
play, she piled up the ledgers. Then she would set to work, comparing 
dates, referring to deeds of which she had great difficulty in deciphering 
the jargon, re-establishing on an immense manuscript plan which she had 
found in a corner of one of the guest-rooms, the boundaries of each piece 
of land, writing every detail carefully in her large English hand which 
little by little, from constantly copying old manuscripts, was getting smaller, 
closer, and becoming old-fashioned in its turn, the handwriting of a 
past generation. After breakfast, which she took with the children, she 
dressed herself quickly, plainly, so as to walk over ploughed fields, through 
under-wood, in wind and rain. She would get into one of the carriages 
she had retained; a low pony-chaise, drawn by an active cob, quiet 
enough, however, to be left alone with the reins on his neck in the middle 
of a field. A keeper and a groom clambered up behind, and off they went. 
All the afternoons were spent in measuring the land, seeking out bound- 
aries, making landmarks. Without saying a word to anybody, without 
even the keeper or the groom understanding what it was she made them 
do, little by. little she silently prepared her brief. One would almost 
have said that she was again occupied with a flirtation, only this time 
it was with the earth that she flirted, and with honourable intentions, 
as everything concerning the making of money may be considered. 

On her return, the children had their hour, then came the dinner, a 
summary repast, and afterwards, during the long, solitary evening, the 
little ones in bed and asleep, she elaborated the notes made during the 
day, classified her information, and planned her operations for the morrow. 

There was no mistake about it, Madame de Sermoize was a born 
woman of business. Not only did it interest her to the point of enthusiasm, 
but she understood it. She possessed, with a rare gift of classification, 
an absolutely clear judgment and a strength of will that recognized no 
obstacle. Five years had now passed since the death of her -husband, 
and with the exception of one year given to tears and sorrow, another 
employed in liquidating debts, the Countess had uninterruptedly led this 
solitary country life. Little by little she had got up her case; it was 
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now complete. Nothing was wanting. Deeds of purchase of each scrap 
of ground, exact extent, amount paid, names of succeeding tenants and 
farmers, dates of encroachments and usurpations; every detail was supported 
by absolute facts, by irrefutable documents, and everything was written out 
in duplicate for fear of accidents or mischief. 

One fine day Madame de Sermoize ordered her brougham, and taking 
with her the original documents drove straight to Villeneuve, to an old 
lawyer, an honest old fellow, somewhat eccentric, extremely learned, 
rich enough for his private wants, and whose office was his one luxury, 
for he only undertook the cases that seemed to him just, interesting, 
or curious, into which he threw himself heart and soul for love of his 
art, and occasionally succeeded, by dint of pressure, in squeezing Justice 
out of Law. 

Though certainly old, the attorney was none the less active and brisk. 
Short of stature, he was ordinary, perhaps even common, in appearance ; 
but his eyes were worth looking at, black eyes, as black as coffee through 
which shines a gleam of light. 

Madame de Sermoize had seated herself in an arm-chair, and her 
bundle of papers on her knees, she explained to Maitre Bernod her plan 
of campaign. 

‘*Let us see the deeds,” he said, as he undid the strap carefully, 
spread out the various documents on his desk, and without paying any 
more attention to his visitor, proceeded to turn over the pages rapidly. 
Suddenly he turned to the.Countess with the brusque remark : 

‘*T say, have you been apprenticed to an attorney?” 

The question seemed ridiculous for him to have made to this delicate, 
slender, charming woman whom, up to that moment, he had hardly noticed. 
She was already his client, almost his chattel, and he took pleasure in 
the fact that she was so pretty, so elegant, so slender. 

‘Pon my word, Madame la Comtesse,” he said, at last, ‘‘I should 
not have done it as well! It is a marvel of clearness, lucidity, and 
patience. Only remember one thing, there must be no weakness. Are 
you really decided?” 
‘*Most undoubtedly.” 
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‘Very well then, we will set everything going at the same time and 
together. In one swoop we shall summons all the parties concerned, 
the individuals and the parishes; it will make a tremendous noise, but 
trust yourself to me.” 

At the end of two hours Maitre Bernod knew the case better than 
the Countess herself, and quite merry at the thought of getting to work, 
re-conducted Madame de Sermoize to her carriage. Before that, he asked 
her to pass through his garden, and pillaging the beds which bore a 
well-deserved reputation in Villeneuve, he offered her amiably and simply 
a bunch of exquisite roses. It was almost like a homage from one colleague 
to another and Maitre Bernod had certainly not often in the exercise of his 
profession met with a colleague who pleased him so well. 


On reaching home, Madame de Sermoize had a curious feeling of 
loneliness and emptiness in her life; her work was done, and the delivery 
into the hands of the attorney of the case that had filled her life for four 
long years made her sad. With what should she occupy herself now? 

She did-her best on the morrow to give herself holiday airs, to 
play with the children, to coddle them, to listen to them talking and 
laughing; but in spite of being a mother, she felt as it were a barrier 
between the children and herself. It was not exactly a wall, but a 
paling, with a hedge beyond thick enough to prevent the play being 
free, the laughter hearty, and the passion sincere. She was not neces- 
sary to the children’s enjoyment, and she felt it. And then it must 
be owned that in spite of her great love for her children she was bored. 
From time to time her eyes almost unconsciously were raised to the 
windows of that library where she had spent so many happy hours. 
It would be folly and absurdity to go back there. Was she not free 
now? Ah! yes, free, free from that task wherein she had found her 
happiness and which she missed now like a dead love. 

She tried roaming about the park, she worried her people, she made 


a hundred visits to her poultry-yard, she scolded the gardener and 





then she yawned, which was after all her chief occupation. 
Two; three; four, eight days thus passed by. Each evening, discon- 
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tented with herself, conquered by the sadness of things and the boredom 
of beings, she returned sadly to that room where formerly she had felt 
almost joyous because she was occupied. © She thought of writing to 
Maitre Bernod, but what was the good? He knew what he had to do. 
So the slow hours ticked out each minute, while Madame de Sermoize 
turned over as an occupation, the well-known pages of her note-book 
and lingered over the documents of which she thanked God she had kept 
a copy. No sound in the silent chateau, no idea in her mind; nothing 
but the monotonous tick of the Boule clock, nothing left but her youth 
so long repressed, her beauty in its flower; nothing but ennui! 

One morning, at the end of this week of profound melancholy, she 
was in her boudoir, waiting for the bell to ring for breakfast, and thinking 
that to-day would resemble yesterday, when she saw a carriage something 
between a pony-chaise and a victoria, not elegant, but clean and well- 
kept, draw up, not at the steps, but at the entrance of the bridge that 
led into the court-yard of the chateau. A man got- out, gave some 
orders to the peasant-like driver, whose common clothes and _billycock 
hat had no pretensions to livery, and advanced towards the house, where he 
had a colloquy with a footman who had gone to meet him. From behind 
the window panes of her dressing-room the Countess watched this visitor, 
who certainly chose an unusual hour for his call. He was tall, vigorous, 
well built; he had either entered the forties or was near doing so. 
His hair was nearly white, and deep wrinkles marked his face at each 
change of expression. He was simply dressed, like a man of good 
society living in the country, and who has lived there for five or six years. 
Everything about him suggested force, decision, clearness of judgment; 
one felt it in his expression and in his gestures, in his walk and in 
his movements. It. was still more visible when he strode towards the 
flight of steps preceded by the servant, whose astonishment was evident. 
However, having reached the entrance, he distinctly refused to enter and 
remained standing there, the glass door reflecting the outline of his 
tall figure. : 

A second later the footman knocked at the door of the boudoir and 
informed the Countess that the mayor of Uzeilles wished to speak to her. 
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Madame de Sermoize suspected that Maitre Bernod had fired his first shots, 
for she knew better than any one that the parish of Uzeilles was the one 
against which she made the heaviest claims. She remembered perfectly 
well the advice the lawyer had given her not to see any of the 
interested parties, but she really had been too dull for eight long days, 
and while promising herself not to recognize any softening influences, 
and to give a lesson in savoir-vivre to this matutinal visitor; she desired 
the servant to show him into the entrance saloon. She herself waited 
several minutes before leaving the boudoir. Was it with the idea of 
making herself desired? Was it to give a glance at her dress, to arrange 
some curl that was out of place? This mayor was after all a man; 
the first that she had seen for four years, for a keeper does not count 
at all, and an attorney is hardly better. After four or five minutes she 
entered the drawing-room. The man was there standing near a table, 
apparently indifferent to the marvellous tapestries on the walls, and the 
decoration of the room. 

‘*Madame,” said he, with a slight inclination, ‘‘] have many excuses 
to make to you. . I had asked to see your steward, and in fact had 
come at such an hour so as not to miss him. I have just been informed 
that you had no longer any steward, and that you have yourself undertaken 
the direction of your affairs; and I therefore find myself in much embar- 
rassment as to the business about which I shall have to address you.” 

‘* Sir,” said the Countess distantly, without even motioning her visitor 
to a chair, ‘‘I must ask you to address yourself to Maitre Bernod. It 
is he who has undertaken to look after my interests.” 

‘‘T can hardly be ignorant of that, seeing that the summons | have 
received is signed by him, but my strong and sincere friendship for 
Bernod does not blind me to his manner of proceeding. He. defends his 
clients’ interests better than his own and will allow no concession. | 
had hoped that, perhaps, in what affected my district, certain points 
might have been amicably discussed, and that an examination of the deeds 
might furnish opportunities for a compromise. I regret, Madame, that 
you should not deem it possible to lend yourself to this.” 

He took leave of the Countess with a bow, and turned his steps 
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towards the door. This solitary and innocent distraction was therefore 
to slip through Madame de Sermoize’s fingers. Was she indeed not 
sure enough of her rights and of the justice of her case that she should 
draw back from the opportunity of letting her documents be seen? Had 
she not been sufficiently bored during the last eight days? Was there 
not here a providential way of occupying herself? At the same time 
did not her vanity push her to prove that she understood business 
matters? At the moment that her visitor turned the handle of the door 
she made a gesture : 

‘‘[ do not refuse, sir, to give you the opportunity of convincing 
yourself. Although I have left with Maitre Bernod the greater part of the 
documents of the case I have kept copies of them, which will show 
you the extent of my rights, and if you like to come back one of these 
days | shall be very glad to show them to you.” 

‘‘What day and hour will be the least inconvenient to you?” asked 
the visitor. 

‘‘The day after to-morrow, at two o’clock if you like.” 

‘‘Very well, Madame, I will then be there,” and after a low bow in 
which he expressed his thanks, and to which Madame de Sermoize re- 
sponded by a slight inclination of her head, he left the room. 

In the afternoon she felt irritated, half regretting having made the 
appointment, and at the same time amused at the idea of talking busi- 
ness, more amused still at the vague presentiment that this man, who 
seemed well-bred and agreeable—the first of his_kind she had seen since 
her widowhood—would most infallibly fall in love with her, and that 
she had thus a flirtation ready to her hand. She was supremely curious 
to know who was this mayor of Uzeilles, who presented himself thus without 
even giving his name. ‘‘He ought at least to have worn his ‘scarf,’” 
she said to herself. 

The following day she could hold out no longer; it was right that 
she should inform Maitre Bernod of the visit, and from him she would 
hear all the necessary information. She therefore ordered the carriage 
and drove to Villeneuve. 


‘*] wish to inform you,” began the Countess, as soon as she was 
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seated, ‘‘that I have had a visit from the mayor of Uzeilles who requested 
an interview.” 

At the words ‘‘the mayor of Uzeilles,” an ironical gleam passed through 
Maitre Bernod’s eyes. 

‘* Ah!” said he, ‘‘Lambel went to see you.” 

‘‘ What Lambel? Which Lambel?” asked the Countess. 

‘‘ Why, Francois Lambel, mayor of Uzeilles, and a very serious mayor 
too, mind you, and at the same time Francois Lambel of the Académie 
Francaise and of the Académie des Inscriptions.” 

‘* What! that individual!” 

‘‘Why, yes, Madame—that individual. It is hardly necessary for me 
to tell you, is it, who and what is Francois Lambel. There are but few 
men who, since their birth have made so much stir, who have better 
earned their reputation. For six or seven years past he has lived the 
greater part of the year in a little house where his mother used to live 
and which he has arranged according to his own ideas. He allowed 
himself to be elected mayor of Uzeilles, and as he is a man of duty he 
is adored by those within his jurisdiction, conducts their affairs extremely 
well, and when it is really necessary does not hesitate to make personal 
visits, as you know by yourself—though it is what he hates above 
everything.” 

The Gountess reflected that she had treated somewhat cavalierly this 
Francois Lambel, whose name was famous throughout Europe. To tell 
the truth she had never read any of his works, though certain fragments 
had appeared in fashionable reviews, but at least the name had remained 
in her memory, on account of the famous campaign which Francois 
Lambel had carried on against some of the German savants, and which 
had ended by his election to the Academy. She vaguely remembered 
to have formerly heard that he had had at one time a Jiaison with a 
lady of society which had given rise to much comment, and that after 
a violent rupture between them he had quitted Paris. All this had 
made but little impression upon her formerly, for she had no pretensions 
to intellectuality and had never sought the society of literary people; 
now she felt interested. The battle she meant to fight seemed to her 
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a real battle. To make an- ordinary mayor fall in love with her was 
child’s play, but Francois Lambel! Not. to convince a rustic as to her 
rights, but a member of the Academy. She felt quite cheered up, and 
while listening to Maitre Bernod she was wondering how it happened 
that in this study there should not be a mirror in which she could 
survey herself. 

After saying his little say, Maitre Bernod fixed his bright black eyes 
on the Countess. | 

‘Take care,” added he, as she did not answer. ‘‘He is a wheedler. 
He is as straight as a bar of steel, and if he feels that you are right 
he will acknowledge it; but he will do his very best to find you in the 
wrong, and he will leave no stone unturned for that purpose. He will 
try to soften you, to melt you, and when that rascal of a man wants 
anything, I do not know whose will can prevail against his.” 

‘‘ Was I wrong, then, to give him an appointment?” asked the Countess. 

‘No, certainly not,” answered Maitre Bernod, while his wicked eyes 
seemed to say : ‘‘It will be a distraction for her, poor little woman!” 
But no sooner had he put Madame de Sermoize into her carriage than 
he said to his clerk : ‘‘Separate the documents relating to Uzeilles from 
the others.” 


The next day, immediately after breakfast, the Countess went back 
to her dressing-room, and while ringing for her maid asked herself what 
sort of dress she was going to wear? She [certainly did not wish to 
make an elaborate toilette to receive M. Francois Lambel, but at least 
she desired him to see her as she really was. She chose a very simple 
dress, in the style of the Empire, with tiny stripes of black and white, 
held to the figure with a wide black sash. The bodice opened over a 
close-fitting vest of dull white English crape, and the tight sleeves had 
narrow cuffs of the same crape. She wore black stockings, simple 
patent leather shoes, and black gloves; nothing loud, nothing that was 
not strictly belonging to the ordinary dress of an elegant woman, a serious 
widow. 


As soon as she was dressed, she repaired to the library where she 
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had desired that M. Lambel should be shown on arrival, and there waited. 
In spite of herself she felt a little anxious as to the effect she would 
produce, and also as to what she should do or say to excuse herself. 
To say anything would seem to imply that her cavalier reception of the 
previous day was meant for the man, and that the pleasant welcome of 
to-day was meant for his name. Not to say anything was perhaps to 
aggravate the injury. A sudden change of tone would show either that 
she had been making inquiries, or that she was singularly changeable. 
However, she had not time to elaborate a plan of campaign, for as two 
o’clock struck, the footman announced the expected visitor. 

Francois Lambel was dressed precisely the same as he had been at 
his previous visit, and it would have been impossible to trace in his get 
up the faintest suspicion of foppishness. In the full daylight, as he faced 
the open bay windows flanked by the busts of Roman emperors, Madame 
de ‘Sermoize could see better his clear eyes of a dull blue, almost grey, 
tinged with a golden shade by the yellow spots in the iris. His figure 
seemed even taller than before; and his forehead, above which his close- 
cropped and abundant grey hair stood erect, his closely shaven cheeks, 
his neck laid bare by a turned-down collar, all his skin looked smooth 
and young in spite of the wrinkles. He excused himself simply, and 
when the Countess, slightly embarrassed, invited him to sit down, he 
immediately showed an inclination to get at once to work, to ask 
questions, and to examine the deeds and other documents. On a large 
table in the middle of the room, they had been set out in order by 
Madame de Sermoize. He moved towards this table and requested some 
explanations. It was he who authoritatively took the conversation in 
hand, and Louise, before such promptitude and decision, felt her ideas 
becoming confused and her fine self-confidence disappear. She felt as 
if she were about to undergo an examination, and this tall, severe 
man with his precision of speech almost frightened her. He had hardly 
looked at her. This seemed to her very nearly an insult. It was really 
treating her too much as a man of business and not enough as a 
woman. However, what could she say? She made up her mind to 
explain how she had worked and how she had got up her case. M. Lambel 
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seemed softened. ‘‘ Very good,” said he from time to time, as if encourag- 
ing a child. 

When they got to the point that most particularly concerned Uzeilles, 
the Countess, now that she was once started, wanted to continue. 

‘‘Permit me to interrupt you,” said he. ‘‘I should like, now that I 
understand your method of proceeding, to examine each document myself, 
and I am afraid it would be a lengthy affair.” 

The Countess understood that he wished to be left alone, and anxious 
to efface her previous discourtesy, she hazarded a few words expressing 
a desire to hear what observations he might have-to make on the docu- 
ments in question. Lambel quickly raised his head, fixed his eyes on 
Louise’s blushing face : 

‘‘Ah! Madame,” said he, ‘‘I perceive you have seen Bernod.” Then, 
without a pause, he added : -‘So much the worse for you, but if you 


” 





really wish it He took off his gloves, put them with his hat in a 
corner, and coming back to the table, sat down. 

To look at a gentleman reading documents—even though they are 
one’s own documents—is but a mediocre amusement for a woman of 
thirty-two, who for six years has hardly spoken to a human being. 
These documents irritated her at present, and while M. Lambel dawdled, 
and carefully unfolded a long yellow parchment, whose roll seemed 
interminable, she said : 

‘‘That is the first ‘avowry’ that I came across,” and speaking 
rapidly she explained that everything that the Sermoizes possessed in 
Uzeilles was marked therein. 

‘‘Then you have read it through?” said Lambel with an air of interest, 
unconsciously letting fall his eye-glasses. 

‘‘] have copied it; for in the copy that I found there were several 
mistakes.” 

This time Lambel looked at her, and in that cold glance of slight 
surprise she felt herself read through and through, as if she were a 
document of the fifteenth century. From head to feet, he had taken 
her in, from her fair head to the bows on her pumps. It was a pitiless 


glance. It seemed to photograph the whole being from which an impres- 
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sion would be taken and kept unaltered by an unequalled memory. And 
yet this glance was neither insolent nor provoking; it expressed neither 
desire nor curiosity, but an invincible strength, an all-powerful will. 
Lambel, having met with a specimen of the genus female which seemed 
to be interesting, possessed himself of it, placed it in his collection : 
that was all. 

However, after a second or two of keen attention, during which the 
yellow spots in his eyes darkened in colour, his glance softened and fell. 
He made up his mind, and by short phrases, more interrogations than 
assertions, he induced Madame de Sermoize to talk. She let herself go 
to the soothing sensation of talking of what she had done, in the hope 
of being commended by a man whose opinion was valuable. Her words 
sometimes showed her complete ignorance of everything which had not 
been the special object of her work. Lambel, however, gave no sign 
of perceiving this. He felt how ridiculous it would be to enter on a 
lesson in history, @ propos of a case of the kind; only twice or thrice 
did he forget himself to the extent of supplying the right term. Louise 
would then stop short, surprised and slightly confused, and at last at one 
of Lambel’s corrections, she interrogated in her turn. It certainly was 
not with a dogmatic disquisition that he answcred her. But feeling 
himself listened to attentively, seeing her brilliant, eager eyes, he let 
himself drift into describing the life of former times, of the days of 
the parchment in question, clearly, without unnecessary phrases, with 
that grave deep voice whose authoritativeness precluded all discussion. 
He spoke as he knew how to speak from his desk at the Sorbonne, he 
whom Maitre Bernod had rightly termed a charmer, he whom generations 
of students had hailed as their teacher. 

He was still talking with all his heart and soul, and Louise listening, 
when a footman entered with the tea. She had a moment of embar- 
rassment, for to offer tea to this gentleman who was still only officially 
known to her as the mayor of Uzeilles, seemed to her to be going too 
far, but the hesitation lasted only one instant, and she said : ‘‘ You 
will have some tea, will you not?” in a manner that would have caused 
a refusal to appear discourteous. 
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There was a pause, while the footman went. to fetch another’ cup, 
during which Louise rose, warmed the tea-pot, measured out the tea, 
and as if she was performing a solemn rite, poured in the boiling water. 
She felt pervaded by a strange gaiety, a vague joy that surprised 
her; as she moved about the tea-table she felt a distinct impression 
from the glance of the eyes that were fixed on her. However, she gave 
herself none of the airs and graces she used formerly to assume at her 
afternoon tea in Paris; she only took just the necessary time to pour 
the boiling water on the tea, without even listening if it hissed properly, 
without letting the steam escape as from a steam engine, and putting 
on the timid air of a cat who is afraid of being scalded. Very simply, 
and like a country woman, she placed a cup in Lambel’s hand, her own 
cup, as the most natural thing in the world. . She offered him also the 
slices of bread and butter, and then, without occupying herself apparently 
any more about him, sat down collectedly to take her own tea. It 
was like a charming doll’s dinner to the savant. He had been deprived 
for so long a time of all the things which make the charm and ele- 
gance of this half-hour of the day : a pretty, well-dressed, well-bred 
woman, Russian tea, and thin bread and butter.. He thought of the years 
that had passed by, of the long exile he had undergone, and he was 
surprised to find that a certain wound from which he had long suffered, 
was so thoroughly healed that he felt it no more. In spite of himself, 
his eyes wandered softly to this woman, unknown to him two days 
before, and with whom he was almost intimate at present, who listened 
to him with all her being, and who seemed to. be illumined by his 
thoughts. 

When, the tea once over, he rose to take his leave, he could not recall 
very clearly what business it was that had brought him to Sermoize; 
but the Countess remembered it perfectly. 

‘We have done but little work,” said she. ‘‘I have occupied and 
interrupted you. You must excuse me, but to-morrow we will set the 
whole affair going, and you will see, it will be very short.” 

She smiled as she said this, but it would not have been difficult to 
trace a shade of sadness in her smile. In saying “very short” it 
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seemed as if she had said ‘‘too short.” However, the morrow which should 
have seen so much work, was almost the same as the previous day. 
Little by little, without thinking, and certainly without wishing it, Madame 
de Sermoize felt. her mind possessed by this man. She loved him; and 
what she loved in him was not his name, for her own was better, nor 
his writings, for she had not read them, nor even his intelligence, though 
he held her charmed and captivated with it, but she loved the man 
himself. She was dominated and vanquished; she submitted and resigned 
herself to him. She would even have offered herself if she had dared. 
She understood so well now, what was really a will, and what was the 
value of strength, that her whole being vibrated with the hope of seeing 
him, of waiting for him. 

He, apparently perfectly calm, let himself be carried along by this 
play which seemed to amuse him. Each day he came, looked over 
some parchments, then talked at length to the Countess. She had asked 
him how it happened that living as he did in the neighbourhood, he had 
never come to Sermoize; and he had explained to her what -sort of 
existence he had led, his long journeys, his persistent work, his rare 
appearances at Uzeilles where his aged mother lived a very retired life; 
he had told her that he disliked society, noisy gatherings, hunting parties, 
balls, and private theatricals. 

Nevertheless he spoke of society like one who was accustomed to it, 
and when he arrived at the motives which induced him to bury himself 
alive in such a hole he did not allude to them. He simply passed on 
to his present life, the pleasure he gave himself in doing what he consid- 
ered his duty, the long days rendered short by work. He did not intrude 
his personality by recounting his impressions, his ideas, and his dreams. 
And never, not even at the tea hour, did he allow himself to utter 
one of those commonplace remarks that pass in Paris, and which at 
Sermoize might be taken for a compliment. Did he realize that at 
Sermoize, in that desert, a compliment would immediately have appeared 
something of a declaration? And yet, when he looked at her, there was 
in his eyes a light, which, though quickly extinguished, was certainly 


not to be taken for indifference. He had, from the moment he entered, 
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a kind of attention, which to eyes so clear-sighted as those of the Countess 
clearly indicated quite another feeling than dislike. One day that they 
had been land-measuring (a pretext of Madame de Sermoize’s) they had 
taken a long walk through the woods. On their homeward way she 
had asked him for his arm, and she had felt his whole body stiffen 
in the effort to control the desire to press to his side the hand which 
rested so lightly on his arm. 

Formerly she had believed she loved her husband. Had she loved 
him? She had followed him, because her family, the Church, and the 
law had commanded her to do so. But she had never seen in him 
anything but a waltzer, a sportsman, a man of the world, which was 
all he was. Her conception of mankind stopped there; besides, how 
could she have had a different one? Jean had only had the wish to 
make his wife the companion of his pleasures; and these pleasures had 
constituted the whole of married life for Louise. The ¢téte-d-téte had 
only been accidents; the cotillons marked the pleasant evenings, the garden 
parties the agreeable afternoons, and the picnics on the grass the mornings 
to be desired. Between her toilets, her confinements, and her society 
engagements, she had now and then met a M. Jean who bore the same 
name as hers, and to whom she was married; being a good woman, she 
had submitted herself to his caprices, but it had all been so rapid that 
her body hardly remembered it, and that her heart had forgotten it 
altogether. 

The others, those whom she had allowed to devote themselves to her, 
those indeed had neither touched her senses nor her heart. They were 
other editions, in different bindings, of the book that marriage -had con- 
demned her to read. They were neither better nor worse, talked in 
the same jargon of the same things, uttered the same nonsense, spoke 
the same doggerel, and their illustrations were all from the same block. 
What would have been the use of her loving them, she who was neither 
depraved enough to be curious about changes, nor déseuvrée enough not 
to know how to kill time? As to her imagination, her flirtations sufficed 
amply to occupy it, and as to the rest, Madame de Sermoize did not 
trouble her head about such things. 
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Now, however, she no longer recognized herself. -A new being 
seemed to be born in her. This distraction which she had at first 
sought, had from the first day become an obsession. The morrow 
after that visit in the library, she no longer thought about what effect 
she had produced, nor what feelings ‘she had given rise to, nor about 
her dress, nor about her beauty, nor about the slow monotony of her 
days. She even gave up dreaming. She waited. Up to that moment 
she had never realized that there were men who think, who produce, 
who labour, who love, who command or who suffer, men whose brows 
compel respect, whose voices force conviction, whose glances attract 
love. ; 

She felt all this now, and yet this man was not handsome, had 
not that appearance which is prized by the fashionable world, and 
in his dress there were sometimes negligences which would have 
shocked her formerly. Occasionally he allowed her to perceive a con- 
tempt for what she was accustomed to consider her convictions. He 
did not belong to her world, gave her to understand that he did not, 
and if necessary said so, and gloried in the fact. That he should do 
so left her indifferent; she understood that if this man was not of the 
world in which she had lived, it was because he belonged to another 
race, a superior race, and one she would gladly have belonged to 
herself. — 

She attached herself now to nothing that was not his, and anything 
that did not concern him interested her no longer. She did not think of 
this man as a man, but vaguely when she was alone she felt that she 
belonged to him. She could not have described what he was like, and 
yet he was her master. He dominated her mind. His ideas filled her 
thoughts, and like an impalpable mist, enveloped her body. It was no 
awakening of the senses which was taking place in her. She desired 
nothing, and was too absolutely chaste to dream certain dreams, but 
she kept back nothing, for she no longer belonged to herself. 

And that he belonged to her she had so distinct an intuition, that 
she could have sworn it. He had said nothing; she had said nothing; 
but there are vibrations in human beings; there are mental and fugitive 
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caresses, there are glances charged with electricity wherein everything is 
avowed, and after which all words are unnecessary. On her side all 
this had been candid, frank, unquestionable; she was incapable at such 
a time of the smallest duplicity, but he would then turn aside, avoid 
her eyes, harden his voice, almost shun her touch. She had in this 
mute language expressed everything that was in her soul, all that 
could not have been even put into words, that her brain even did not 
formulate; and just when her whole being abandoned itself, when she 
felt herself carried away, a wall of ice arose against which she only 
bruised herself in vain. ll desire of effusion on his part was sternly 
repressed as if it were cowardly, and after the one second in which it 
seemed as if their love had been completely uttered, she found nothing 
left but perfect manners, strictly amiable phrases, a politeness that was 
almost ceremonious, and a civility that never,reached familiarity. 

However, the visits continued every day, and for a long time the 
Countess had not seen Maitre Bernod. One Sunday when M. Lambel 
had excused himself from coming on account of the meeting of his muni- 
cipal council, Madame de Sermoize ordered the carriage and drove to 
Villeneuve. The office was empty, but the lawyer was in his study, 
looking after his papers, and labouring with love in putting his docu- 
ments in order. 

‘‘You know, Madame la Comtesse,” said he, ‘‘that we are shortly 
going into court. You wished to see Lambel, you have seen him. How 
far have you got as regards Uzeilles?” 

The Countess blushed slightly, and stammered that M. Lambel was 
studying the documents, that she hoped he had formed an opinion, and 
that she was soon to arrive at a solution. 

The attorney looked at her with his keen, penetrating eye. 

‘‘Yes, yes, a solution,” he repeated; but. on his lips the words had 
quite another meaning, so much so that Madame de Sermoize, carried 
away by her own thoughts, could not help exclaiming : 

‘What! You think——” 


And in her voice there was almost a supplication, like a cry from 


her conscience—an avowal of her whole dream. It was so intense, so 
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rapid, and so clear, that the lawyer’s eyes and voice—for lawyers are in’ 
their way confessors and have the same knowledge of the secrets of life 
—softened, when, feeling compelled to understand and to explain himself, 
he said : 

‘‘Take care, my dear lady. Lambel is a good fellow, and a warm- 
hearted: fellow. He has suffered much from a woman who was of your 
world. He has sworn to himself not to be caught again; and admitting 
that he is caught, he will never acknowledge it—never, do you understand? 
And then, if it is only a game, from which he is to suffer, believe what 
I say, and spare him.” 

The attorney would gladly have recalled his last sentence. He saw 
clearly that it was no game, for in that delicate Dresden shepherdess, 
such as Madame de Sermoize had been at her first visit, a soul had 
since been born. It was indeed a soul, or at least what is commonly 
understood by this phrase, which brought this warmth to her cheeks, 
these tears to her eyes, and made her whole frame vibrate. 

She barely took leave, and did not even glance at a rose which the 
lawyer had gathered as he led her to the carriage, and which she had 
mechanically placed in the bodice of her dress. 


? 


‘¢ Poor litthe woman,” said Maitre Bernod to himself, when the Countess 
was gone; but he little thought that hardly had Madame de Sermoize 
entered her brougham than she burst into tears, and that the whole way 
home, violent, choking, invincible sobs, the sobs of a mad woman, had 
kept her almost in an hysterical state. And as soon as she arrived at 
Sermoize, worn out, she was met with the announcement that M. Lambel 
was waiting to see her in the library. 

Francois, upright, was waiting for her almost in the same attitude 
as that of his first visit to Sermoize. He hardly gave the Countess time 
to say ‘‘good day.” 

‘‘] wanted to let you know at once,” said he, ‘‘that the municipal 
council of Uzeilles have given up the idea of opposing you unjustly, 
that they recognize your rights, and will give back what belongs to 


you. 
These. very simple words were like a blow to Madame de Sermoize. 
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There would be no trial, therefore no more visits, no more conversations, 
no more anything. She looked at him, holding back her tears. 

‘*You do not seem satisfied,” he said. ‘‘Yet I have done my best.” 

She tried to find at least a word, some word of commonplace thanks. 
But the word was not forthcoming. She looked at Francois, saying to 
herself that it was for the last time, that she would never see him 
again, that it was all over. 

He, as simple as ever, took his leave without her saying a word. 
Louise heard him descend, she heard the carriage drive up to the entrance, 
and suddenly, tearing from her bosom the rose which the lawyer had 
given her, she ran to the window. 


Already the carriage was starting. Louise let drop the rose into the 





carriage 





FRANCIS ROSE. 


















EUGENE LAMI AND HIS WORK 


A few evenings since, in a club of 
which several artists are members, 
the Russian alliance was being dis- 
cussed, after the manner of men who, 
to unbend after the day’s work in 
the studio, reconstruct the map of 
Europe. Suddenly a thin voice made 
itself heard : 

‘*Fine soldiers the Russians, fine 
soldiers! I drew a group of them 
once—some Cossacks—from my win- 
dow, sitting motionless where they 
had bivouacked.” 

‘* Were you ever in Russia?” some 





one asked. 
‘Never in my life. It was in Paris, in 1814.” 
The company looked round in surprise. The speaker was none other than 
Eugéne Lami. This patriarch among artists was a precocious lad indeed 
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when he sketched the Cossacks; only fourteen, having been born in 1800. 

From his school-days he showed a vocation to art which his parents 
—wonder of wonders at that time—did not try to withstand; but it 
was to a stranger, even more than to his parents, that he owed the opening 
of his career as an artist. 

Eugéne Lami himself, more than seventy years after the event, still 
blesses the memory of the worthy man who enabled him to be an artist. 
Looking back across two-thirds of a century, he remembers with pathetic 
emotion how Horace Vernet received the young aspirant’s mother with 
his rough kindness when she called on him to ask his protecting favour 
for her son. M. Lami, her husband, had at the Restoration, lost a 
small place he had held, and the boy must work. She had brought a 
few sketches to show; half a dozen or so of slight drawings. She 
diffidently laid them before Horace Vernet saying : ‘‘ Look and judge for 
yourself. Would it not be a pity to leave such a talent uncultivated?” 
And the artist, having glanced at these childish attempts, took little Eugéne 
familiarly by the shoulders and said : ‘‘ Stay with me, my boy; 1 will give 
you something to do.” 

Next morning Lami found a place in the master’s studio, and a way 
to earn his living. The Vernets even gave him the support of their 
name on the title-page of a book of military costumes which he brought 
out to enable him to pay for a substitute when he was drawn for the 
conscription. This volume contains a whole series of uniforms of the 
French Army under the Revolution, the Empire, and the Restoration, 
drawn with exquisite skill and consummate knowledge, though the artist 
was still a youth. The only contribution from the Vernets was, I believe, 
a Mameluke, by Carle Vernet, but it was enough to secure the success 
of the work and to redeem Lami’s freedom. 

The young student worked to such effect that one day Horace Vernet 
said to him : ‘‘Now, my boy, you can sell your drawings and stand 
alone, you have only to go on to perfection. Here is a note to Gros. 
1 have spoken to him already, and he will take you as a pupil.” 

Eugéne’s heart beat high on hearing that the painter of the Pestiférés 
de Jaffa, now in the Louvre, would condescend to take him in hand. 
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Gros at that time was at the height of his glory; moreover, he was 
justly regarded as a very good teacher, who took an interest in his pupils 
and knew how to get them on. Eugéne Lami has a reverent regard for 
his memory. He speaks enthusiastically of his teaching. 

‘‘What a man he was!” said he one day. ‘‘It was a thing to 
hear when he fulminated against the first heralds of extravagant naturalism, 
who maintained that all the functions of art should be strictly limited to 
exactly copying nature. ‘Copy!’ Gros would exclaim, with noble fury, 
‘why not say trace at once? Nature cannot be copied—she must be 
interpreted. And it is not every one who can interpret her.’” 

Gros was then living in the Rue des Martyrs, almost outside Paris; 
Lami remembers having heard Carle Vernet say that he had been with 
the Duc d’Orléans, when a stag was run down in front of the Pavillon 
de Hanovre.. Gros’ studio had no resemblance to those of the fashion- 
able painters of the present day; work was done there in the midst of 
surroundings of stern simplicity, and in winter the student was fain to 
blow on his fingers to warm them between two strokes of the pencil. 
But how merry and jolly the young fellows were—most noteworthy among 
them already, next to Lami, Robert Fleury and Riffet. What wild art- 
students’ jokes, what immortal and uproarious buffoonery—which, indeed, 
a few years later suggested to Eugéne Sue the creation of Cabrion in 
the Mystéres de Paris. 

It was in Gros’ studio, too, that Lami became acquainted with Géricault 
and Paul Delaroche. He and Géricault combined to execute a series of 
lithographs which are not the less curious for being somewhat out of date. 
Géricault had been to England and, like all his contemporaries, was a 
passionate admirer of Lord Byron. He himself had assumed the ominous 
air, the style of dress and of speech which were already known as Byronic. 
His dream was to illustrate his idol’s works, but being pressed for time, 
and having perhaps a presentiment of death, he asked Lami to help him. 
Lami at once agreed, and they set to work; a series of illustrations to 
The Giaour, The Bride of Abydos, Lara, and Mazeppa, were the outcome 
of this happy combination. In Mazeppa Géricault drew the horse and 
Lami the man. The work was interrupted by Géricault’s death. 
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Lami always speaks with warm admiration of his 
fellow-artist. ‘‘ What a pitiable thing it is,” he will 
say, ‘‘to hear the young men of the 
present day declare that there is 
nothing to be got out of studying 
the great masters. When -< 
Géricault died, above three 2 
hundred studies were found in 
his portfolios from the Italian 
masters—those demi-dious, as 
Rossini used to say. And the 
most modest of men with it 
all. When any one spoke of his Cuirassier, ‘Pooh!’ he would say, ‘that 
is just a little better than a drawing for an album! Raphael now! There 
is the work of a man who knows what he is about!’” 

Lami also drew with Paul Delaroche, who did not scorn to lithograph 
some of his friend’s compositions; but the most important work the 


two artists did together was a set of sketches direct from nature, during 
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the three days of July 1830. Paul Delaroche and Lami hurried to Paris 
the day after the first outbreak of the Revolution, and striding over the 
corpses, not yet cold, which were being thrown into the Seine, they 
recorded with a hasty pencil some of the fearful scenes of the street 
fight. | Lami remembers having helped Delaroche to carry away one 


luckless Swiss shot dead by a ball, whom they succeeded in getting 
decently buried. 
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Do not therefore conclude that Lami was a partisan of the Revolution. 
He owed too much to the liberality of the Duchesse de Berri, whose 
wonderful fancy ball, given in 1828, has been immortalised by his expert 
brush, well accustomed by that time to the elegant whims of fashion. 
Some drawings of this masterly series, remaining like a luminous wake, 
«3 it were, left by that famous ball. But there are others—for instance 
the charming Duc d’Orléans and the elegant Duc de Nemours which are 
well worthy of reproduction. 

Was it to this portrait that Lami owed the honour of being chosen 
by the Duc d’Orléans to teach his youngest son water-colour drawing, 
or had his talent as a painter of battle-scenes and his friendship with 
Horace Vernet commended him to the Duke's enlightened taste? 

In 1824 his picture, now at Versailles, of the fight at the Puerto de 
Miravete, an episode of the French expedition of 1823, had been hailed 
by the critics as a work of the highest promise. The fight of Tramaced 
was equally admired; and, finally, the series of lithographs which Lami 
executed in England with the co-operation of Henri Monnier placed him 
at once in the foremost rank. 

His first visit to England was of sufficient importance to be more 
particularly dwelt on, for it seems to have had a decisive influence on 
the painter’s development. 

Was it not in England that he graduated in the art of water-colour, 
that his manner gained in breadth, that he acquired a sense of refined 
elegance, and learnt to enter into the modern spirit and intimate charm of 
contemporary society? It was not, however, without some trepidation that 
Lami crossed the Channel. In those days Musset had described England 
as ‘‘perfidious Albion,” the land where the toast still was ‘‘ Waterloo” 
(o% l’on boit & Waterloo); and the young artist thought it hard to suffer 
exile for two years. Moreover Lami knew that in England, if a man is 
not duly ‘‘introduced” he may remain a stranger for ever, almost a 
suspicious character; and his packet of introductory letters was but a 
small one. Nay, in point of fact he had but one. And the friend who 
had given it to him did not know whether the addressee were alive or 
dead.—It is an episode worth relating. 
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During the wars of the Revolution a young Englishman had been 


wounded and taken prisoner by the French.. He was sheltered in the 


country house of the Comte de Radepont, where he was treated with 
generous kindness. After peace was concluded, on the day when he 
left, he said to his hosts as he bid them farewell : ‘‘If ever I may 
have the chance of proving my gratitude I will not let it slip.” More 
than thirty years had gone by, the Comte de Radepont had never cor- 
responded with the young officer and knew not what had become of 
him. One evening, having met Lami at a party, he told him the story 
and gave him a letter of introduction on the chance of his finding his 
old friend. After many fruitless enquiries, Lami at last discovered him. 
He was now a retired and gouty Colonel, but his heart was, as ever, 
in the right place. At Lami’s first allusion to his stay in France the 
brave old face brightened. He shook hands warmly with the Frenchman, 
and then, with truly British bluntness, said : ‘‘And you want to see our 
museums and private collections ?”’ 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘‘Then wait a minute. I will see what I can do and come back 
to you.” 

Half an hour later the Colonel returned with his hands full of tickets and 
letters of admission to all the galleries in London which were considered 
most difficult of access. Then, without waiting for thanks, he went on : 
‘*You will dine with me this evening. I want to introduce you to my 
father-in-law. He will have something to say that may interest you.” 

The father-in-law, the patriarch of London bankers, had in fact an 
important communication to make to the young artist. When dinner was 
over he took him aside, and, offering him a cheque, he said : 

‘‘My son-in-law begs me to give you this in case you should be at 
some little expense during your stay in England.” The cheque was for 
a thousand pounds. 

Lami politely refused it, and explained that he could pay his way. 
‘‘Just as you please,” said the banker, ‘‘but the money will lie at 
your service. Now there is, another thing. You are not acquainted — 
with London; I will furnish you with a guide in the person of my 
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niece, who has a very good knowledge of art. She is eighteen and ‘she 
is engaged to be married, but her future husband will be delighted to 
entrust her to your care, for she will be improving herself in French; 
so you see, you will be doing us a kindness.” 

So it was arranged. Lami spent his days with a charmingly pretty 
young lady. He himself was but six and twenty, but he-displayed no 
less discretion in his conduct with regard to her than he had with 
regard to the cheque. 

Besides his English and French friends, Lami, while in England, 
made the acquaintance of several young artists of all nationalities; among 
them of Baron Marochetti the sculptor, who one day told him an anec- 
dote of Wellington, highly characteristic of the Iron Duke. It was the 
{8th of June, and the eighth or ninth anniversary of Waterloo. Marochetti, 
who was not a Frenchman, and who was anxious to stand well with 
the Duke, had called to congratulate him respectfully on this anniversary. 

‘‘You must have glorious memories of this day, your Grace.” 

‘**One very distinct one, at any rate,’ replied Wellington. ‘‘ There 
never was a day in my life when I looked so often at my watch.” 

Wellington remains in Lami’s mind the typical embodiment of official 
England at that time. In a city where the tastes and whims of even 
a Brummel could have their way and make him a perfect tyrant of 
fashion, the hero of Waterloo must have had absolute sway! | Lami 
tells a remarkable instance in point. One of his friends, a retired 
officer, was living quietly with his wife and children. One day news 
came of another outbreak of fighting at the Cape; reinforcements must 
be sent out at once, and especially officers. Soon after, Wellington 
met this officer at the club, and the following dialogue took place : 

‘*You served at the Cape?” 

‘* Yes, your Grace.” 

‘‘And you have retired; you have a wife and children?” 

* ae. 

‘* Will you withdraw your resignation and go out?” 
‘*T will, if your Grace commands it.” 
‘*T only wish it.” 
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And on the strength of that wish expressed by Wellington, the officer 
started for the Cape by the next ship. He was killed there. 

In spite of everything, Lami longed to find himself in France again. 
As he himself said : ‘‘The longer I lived in England the more | admired 
it, but the more I admired it the more it bored me.” 

His pencil and brush caught no taint of melancholy, Heaven knows! 


Turn over the pages on which he has recorded his impressions of Lon- 


don, and you will find no trace of boredom. His inns are lively enough 
with their wide beds and smart-looking chambermaids. His little gentle- 
man attended by gaudy powdered footmen is pleasant to behold. Even 
in his studies of a cock-fight and two boxing-matches he conceals all 
that is disagreeable, nay, even in church, where he enlivens the solemnity 
of the sermon. With amazing fidelity he shows us London as it was 
in 1826, crowded with omnibuses and’ carriages. He takes us from the 
Tower to Westminster, and from the busy wharves by the Thames to 
the throng in Pall Mall; he shows us the life of an English country 
gentleman, never forgetting that for a true son of Albion, a stay in 
London was but a visit, and that his real home stood amid his acres. 
He shows him in his study, when the post has just brought in his 
letters and newspapers; he takes us into the nursery, where Baby is 
learning to read; then he marches forth with those long-legged Britons, 
active and untiring, among the cottages, to call on the neighbours, and 
round and about the farm. Or he sets them all on horseback and 
starts them full tilt after a fox. We want to describe the whole series, 
but space fails us. 

Justice must also be done to his partner in the work, Henri Monnier, 
who, side by side with Lami’s transcripts of exquisite elegance, has shown 
us, better than any one before or since, the physiognomy and manners 
of the common people. He was, it would seem, a sullen creature, who 
would sit a whole day without once opening his lips. London was 
not to his mind. One evening, to cheer him, a member of Parliament 
took him and Lami to see a company of French actors then in London. 
The piece was Scribe’s Diner sur UVherbe. In the middle of the per- 
formance Monnier quitted the box. During two intervals between the 
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acts Lami sought his friend in the corridors, but found him not. When 
the curtain rose again he turned his opera-glass on the stage, and what 


was his astonishment at discovering Monnier among the ‘‘supers;” the 
demon of the boards had suddenly been too much for him. 


* 
* * 


Lami’s memories of London were pleasant enough to induce him to 
return thither more than once. The great success he had achieved there 
by his drawings of the Duchesse de Berri’s ball had secured him a repu- 
tation. When he had the honour of an interview with the Queen, Her 
Majesty said to him : 

‘*Monsieur Lami, since you draw costumes so well, you must be equally 
skilful in devising them. I would beg you to design a quadrille for the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Court. You have carte blanche, and I can 
promise you that your intentions shall be exactly carried out by the 
dancers.” : 

Lami accepted the task, and soon perceived that the Queen had not 
exaggerated the good discipline of the world of fashion. Even now, 
after half. a century, he still marvels at the gracious punctuality and 
submissiveness of all these great folks. He, on his part, spared neither 
time nor trouble; and he designed the dresses, not for one quadrille, 
but for four. Lami had been much.struck by the beauty of certain 
English and Scotch costumes of the middle of the eighteenth century, 
preserved with pious care in the great houses where he had been enter- 
tained. So there were to be an English and a Scotch quadrille of the 
date of the Duke of Cumberland, that is to say before 1765. A qua- 
drille of Mousquetaires was also formed of the attaches to the French 
Embassy—Dumas had just brought out Les Trois Mousquetaires. The 
fourth set, to give a little play to his fancy, was borrowed from Spain. 
This. famous ball was a triumph for the artist. The Duke of Wellington 
himself appeared in fancy dress and a wig, notwithstanding his advanced 
age. 

Again in 1848, Lami went to see his old friends in London, where 
he found some other artists, like himself, voluntary exiles. Dubufe, 
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Cicéri, Isabey, and Gavarni. Gavarni’s turn of mind especially delighted 
him. On his return from his expeditions into the’ most squalid parts 
of London, the artist-philosopher would give him very curious details of 
the manners of the London streets and the women of the town, more 
degraded by gin than the same class in Paris, but still, more open to 
reform; for the religious teaching of their youth rarely gives place to 
the defiant ribaldry which since the Regency, is so commonly made a 
boast of by the immoral classes in France. Thus Gavarni one day told 
Lami that he had seen one of these poor creatures teaching her child 
to read the Bible in a public-house near the Haymarket. 


+ 
* * 


On his return to Paris, the young painter divided his life between 
his work and society. All day till, sunset the painting jacket, in the 
evening the regulation swallow-tail for visits to the Rothschilds, the | 
Greffulhes and other houses where an artist, already fashionable and at 
the same time a man of culture and keen wit, was highly appreciated. 
As teacher of drawing to the Duc de Nemours, he was made welcome 
at the Palais-Royal, and ere long at the Tuileries. After 1830 the Prince, 
his pupil, carried him off with Ary Scheffer to the siege of Antwerp, 
and Lami painted the surrender of the place, on the spot. Somewhat later 
the King took a great liking for him, and when the artist painted his 
curious picture of Fieschi’s treasonable attempt, before he began the King 
himself insisted on showing the exact position about his person of those 
who were killed. 

At the Duc d’Aumale’s he was equally welcome. Lami was com- 
missioned to paint pictures for the first gallery at Chantilly; he painted 
not merely hunting and shooting parties, and /étes; but also became a 
favourite adviser and painter in ordinary. Lami has not forgotten all 
this, and the exiled Princes have not a more devoted friend. 

All this while Lami was the recognized painter of ‘‘ Society.” Publish- 
ers were fighting for him, and his water-colours were made the peg 
on which to hang pages of letterpress, which, to. be frank, could have 
been dispensed with; nevertheless the chapters of L’Hiver @ Paris, and 
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L’Eté & Paris are signed by Jules Janin. Turn over the prints of 
L’Hiver & Paris—Paris in 1843. We see it again in all its brightness; 
the Champs-Elysées , the Tuileries, the choir at Saint-Roch—then~ the 
fashionable church—the dining-room of the Hétel des Princes, the Grand: 
Hétel of that day. 

L’Eté a Paris is perhaps even better, with all the exquisite finish of 
English engraving. Here we have the Forest of Compiégne with a meet; 
here is the interior of the old Opera-house, Rue Le Peletier; here the 
Place de la Concorde, the parade at Longchamps; and Chantilly, and 
the steeple-chase at La Croix-de-Berny, and the Circus, and Saint-Ger- 
main, and Fontainebleau, and Saint-Cloud. Ah! it is a pretty book—so 
pretty that as we turn it over, we begin to understand and delight in 
the elegance of a world which, till now, seemed merely old-fashioned, 
but which, thanks to Lami, lives again in the flower of its grace, more 
engaging perhaps than when it was the world of real life. 

Nor was it only in his serious work, thoroughly thought out and drawn 
—and wonderfully engraved by Allen—that Eugéne Lami perpetuated the 
aspects of society between 1820 and 1848; it may also be studied in 
his lithographed sketches, his caricatures, lightly touched with washes of 
colour, and so cleverly that to this day they have the crisp freshness of 
drawings but just finished. Look at a series called Les Contretemps 
(Mishaps), and another; Les Amusements a la Campagne (Country amuse- 
ments); and indeed all his lithographs. 

Then see his carriages; the Jberline 4 la frangaise, the coupé— 
anglicé a brougham—the landau, the landaulet—driven like a park phaeton, 
the barouche, with long reins, the mail phaeton, the hackney coach, the 
gig, the tandem; are they not perfect, and full of instruction? 

In this class of work what can be better than the quarters of Paris 
symbolised by the vehicles characteristic of each. See here the Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré, haughty and triumphant; a splendid royal carriage is dashing 
past the great houses, then lately built. In the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
a venerable dowager, with the Abbé, her son’s tutor, is driving in an 
antique coach, over what was once, alas! le Pavé du Roi. In the 
Chaussée-d’Antin we see the barouche of some rich banker rumbling 
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along, while at the door of the Bourse, a stockbroker flings the reins 
of his tilbury to a dapper tiger. And the two unrecognized quarters 
are represented, the Marais by-a lank jade dragging a costermonger’s cart, 
and the Quartier Saint-Denis, by an antediluvian excursion-van. 

All this was for amusement, mere play; for besides the more impor- 
tant pictures which Allen engraved; besides the numberless small easel 
pictures in which Lami tried his hand in every style, and turned every 
costume to account, from the time of Henri II to the Revolution; besides 
his large and masterly water-colour pictures of balls at the Opera-house, 
of royal and imperial fétes; besides sketches in body colour—such as 
the wonderful example in the possession of Princesse Mathilde, representing 
the bringing back to Paris the ashes of Napoleon I, besides illustrations 
to Shakespeare’s works, to Moliére, to Gil Blas, to Don Quixote, to 
Walter Scott, to the History of Napoleon—was it not at this time that 
he painted the great episodes of the Revolution and the first Empire : 
Cassano, Maestricht, Hondschoote, Claye, Wattignies? ‘t Hondschoote,” one 
of the gems of the Versailles collection, was done in partnership with 
Jules Dupré; only the figures are by Lami. But ‘‘ Wattignies” is by 
him alone, beyond question; the foreground, full of the horrors of war, 
as surely as the fearful mélée, the struggling mass of men, the swarming, 
rushing mob, and the gloomy horizon, where burning villages are seen in 
lurid flames and smoke. 

During this splendid period of his life, Eugene Lami was on friendly 
terms with all his distinguished contemporaries in literature. His memory 
is a store of curious anecdotes. Merimée does not seem to have dazzled 
him. The author of Clara Gazul, with his display of cold-drawn scep- 
ticism, was rather too much above all ordinary prejudices on questions 
of justice and injustice. On the other hand he truly loved Musset, and 
prized his sincerity and warmth of heart. ‘‘He was my junior by eight 
years,” he says, ‘‘and often came to tell me his troubles like a great 
child. _ I used to listen, and comfort him as best I might. The only 
fault I ever had to find with him, was a leaning to dandyism. He 
would have given half his best poems to be in the Jockey Club. Excepting 
this, he was a perfect man, till he took to drink.” It may he imagined 
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with what zeal of almost brotherly affection Lami set to work to illustrate 
Musset’s works. Unfortunately the poet never saw this tribute to his 
genius in its finished state. The illustrations came out two years after 
his death. 

Yet it cannot be said that they were ‘‘born out of due season.” 
The poet’s friends—those who had planted the famous willow in the 
cemetery, and those who came to pray under that ‘‘thin shadow on the 
earth that shrouds his sleep”—could not sufficiently express their emotion 
and admiration for this superb posthumous tribute to the memory of the 
poet they had loved, and the public joined in the chorus. And after 
the lapse of nearly thirty years, succeeding generations have ratified their 
verdict. 

Open the portfolio. A genial note from Alexandre Dumas introduces 
it. ‘‘The author of Faust,” Dumas says of Musset, ‘‘calls him brother; 
the creator of Hamlet calls him son; and every woman in France worthy 
of the name, has a volume of his verse under the pillow on which she 
dreams.” 

In the first print the artist shows us Musset himself, in a dressing- 
gown, his eyes gazing on his faithful lamp; Musset as when he believed 
he had once more ‘‘ found himself” exclaiming : 


Jours de travail, seuls jours ou j'ai vécu! 
(Days of toil, when only life was life.) 


Lami knew him well; besides a delightful drawing in red chalk which 
the engraver has reproduced in fac-simile, he has sketched Musset in 
several of the plates of ‘‘ L’Hiver a Paris,” and those not the least inter- 
esting. This is indeed something more than a portrait; it is a sort of 
idealised synthesis of the poet. 

We can but glance at this engaging ‘‘swell,” Mardoche, and at this 
melancholy Franck (of La Coupe et les Lévres), and hasten to the women 
of Musset’s poems. 

Musset’s women, like Shakespeare’s, deserve a volume to themselves, 
a tribute to them, and them alone. Eugéne Lami has felt this, and 
how lovingly has he depicted these love-sick souls. 

Here, with heavy plaits of hair, is the fair Andalusian, the silane 
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d’Amaégui; she ‘‘dims the fires of her eye” to smile at the gallant 
youth who holds her gently clasped. Here is Camargo, splendid and 
terrible, seizing the Abbé of-Les Marrons du Feu, by the throat, and 
shrieking : ‘‘Wretch, you are a contemptible assassin!” Here again 
are Marion, the hapless, bashful courtezan, on whom Rolla gazes in her 
bed; Suzon, ¢éte-d-téte with her lover; the sweet English girl in Une 
bonne Fortune, awaiting the poet, who is to love her for a whole evening 
and never tell her so. Does he even know her name? Does he know 
the name of the delightful vision on the bank of a stream which inspired 
him with the poem called Souvenir? No; and that beloved but ill-fated 
name which, as he says, ‘‘he refuses to know, and will never pro- 
nounce,” will not be whispered in his ear by that Nuit d’Octobre who 
leans over him serene and consoling. Rather will she show him the 
witching vision in which Eugéne Lami, to crown worthily these illustra- 
tions of a master’s verse, has called up on three steps of pink marble, 
a whole bevy of the beauties of the past. 

‘‘Fair marble, hast thou seen Parabére?” the poet asked; and lo, here 
is Parabére! Here they are all, in powder and patches, fair comforters, 
smiling and soothing, and ready to dance the ‘‘ gothic minuet,” or, at a 
pinch, the waltz so dear to the poet’s heart, though that were indeed an 
anachronism. And all these women, made for love, called to life by the 
painter’s magic art, might say, as the poet himself said of Manon Lescaut : 

How I would love you, were you but alive! 

The women of Musset live yet in his Comédies and in the Contes et 
Nouvelles ; and Lami, with exquisite taste, has in each case chosen the 
very situation and instant in which they are most fully revealed, the 
moment when they most completely stand confessed to the spectator. 
Marianne—she of the Caprices—is shown in the last scene, when Octave 
flings in her teeth this sharp, . but well-merited lesson : ‘‘I never loved 
you, Marianne; it was Cecelio who loved you.” The last scene of the 
Chandelier, again, displays the crafty Madame André casting a glance of 
promise at the shy little clerk, who says : ‘‘Sing, pray sing, Monsieur 
Clavaroche ! ” 


It.is. at the very moment when they have quite won our hearts, that 
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we see Bernerette on horseback, Madame de Léry in her drawing-room, 


and Beatrix Donato, and Mimi Pinson. 

We may surely be excused giving a list of the works of a man who 
has laboured incessantly for three-quarters of a century. It seemed 
simpler and far more conclusive to ask M. Lami himself, which of his 
works he looked back upon with most satisfaction. And he wrote the 
following lines, with a firm and steady hand : 


‘‘ VERSAILLES, in the hall of 1793 : the Battle of Hondschoote and 
the Battle of Wattignies.—Fieschi. 

‘* Tllustrations to Musset. 

‘¢ Illustrations to Moliére. 

‘Gil Blas (belonging to M. Orly). 

‘‘ Shakespeare. 

‘* Féte at Versailles in 1855. (In the gallery of the Luxembourg.)” 


In thus limiting his list, the artist is over-modest; but thus again 
he gives proof of the quality which is the note of all he does; modera- 
tion. You have only to press Lami a little to make him declare that 
he has missed his vocation. In his early youth he had great taste for 
architecture, and as a young man his greatest pleasure was to plan vast 
edifices in concert with such of his friends who were architects. Fate 
has given him little opportunity for turning his talent in this line to 
account. Once only he had his chance; this was at Ferriéres, where 
Baron de Rothschild, to whom he has always been allowed to speak his 
mind, gave him the reins, as Lami himself says. This great house had 
been built by some English firm, who had garnished it with four towers 
of disastrous proportions. Lami had just come back from Italy, his 
head full of the works of the great masters. He set to work to amend 
matters in his own fashion; he crowned the towers with a sort of dome; 
and inside he did everything. When it was handed over to him there 
was not even a staircase. ll the fitting was done from his design. 
Between whiles, when he was tired of hearing the clerk of the works 
talk, he decorated the walls with delightful frescoes. Baron de Rothschild 
may congratulate himself on having had such dull foremen. 
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EKugéne Lami lives happily in a house of his own with a devoted and 
intelligent wife, and a son of twenty, who is strongly drawn to a literary 
career; all the more so because his father will not interfere with his 
tastes, since he finds in literature the greatest solace and pleasure of 
his old age. This patriarch of art still labours during the hours of 
daylight with as much energy as when he sketched the Cossacks in 1814. 
Active and indefatigable himself, he takes the greatest interest in the 
struggles of the youngsters. He never misses an exhibition at the Salon, 
is present at the French Society of Water-colour Painters of which he 
was one of the founders, exhibiting every year works which are always 
most attractive. In the evening he may be seen at the ‘ Mirlitons,” 
picking up the gossip of the day and judging matters of art and conduct 
with the leniency of long experience. There, as elsewhere, every one 


crowds to do homage to this grand contemporary of the century, whom 


all respect, even Time itself. 


GASTON JOLLIVET. 






















“THAT NINNY OF A NICLOU!” 


During the night between the 3ist of December and the (st of January, 
I had a dream. 

1 dreamt that 1 was reading L’Officiel with care and attention (needless 
to say I had never done such a thing, even in a dream); I perused the 
familiar lines of unequal length. which remind one of a page of unfinished 
poetry : ‘‘Promoted to, or presented with, such a grade of the Legion 
of Honour, Messrs. X. Y. Z.” when suddenly I perceived—not my own 
name shining with peculiar lustre amongst the surrounding ones, not 
that—but at the top of a column, a paragraph caught my eye that 
caused me no surprise : 

‘*To the grade of knight of the Legion of Honour, 
Niclou (Jean-Baptiste, commonly called ‘ that 
ninny of a Niclou’) for twenty years at 
least of exceptional heroism. ” 

And this dream was the reason why, on waking, while waiting for 
my servant to come and draw back the curtains, and wish me health, 
happiness, fifty editions of my new book, two hundred representations 
of my new piece, etc., during the coming year, | amused myself by 
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recalling in order and detail from the shades of memory, everything I 
knew of ‘‘that ninny of a Niclou.” 


* 
* * 


First, I recalled my meeting with his cousin Gromouard, last spring, 
at the opening of the Water-colour Exhibition. An individual of about 
my own age, a little smaller than I, or rather a little shorter, dressed 
in distinctly London-made clothes—a typical city man—stopped short in 
front of me and examined me with a mixture of doubt and confidence : 
‘‘By Jove! Can it be?” and stretched out his hand. I taxed my memory 
as I took the thick coarse dog-skinned hand : ‘‘Yes, it is 1. How do you do?” 

‘‘Very well,” answered he, ‘‘and you, old chap—at least I suppose | 
may call you so in memory of our school-days at Louis-le-Grand? How 
are you getting on?”’ 

‘* So-so.”’ 

‘‘I need not ask you what you are going to become; only this 
morning I was reading an article about you in the Figaro, and pleasant 
reading I found it too! You have got your foot well on the ladder, 
and if you are not yet quite on the topmost rung, that will not be long in 
coming! We shall see! And you deserve to succeed! How you 
slogged at your work! Ah! it seems a long time ago, when’ you wrote 
my Latin verses and my Greek exercises during the last quarter of an hour 
in school, after you had corrected your own—those rubbishy things were 
not in my line. Well! even in those days, I suspected that you would 
succeed, and since then I have often thought of you, and felt I should 
turn out a true prophet! Only of course up to a certain moment one holds 
one’s tongue, because however much one may believe in a fellow, you never 
can tell how things may turn out. But now one can tell you so.” 

‘*You are very good. Many thanks.” 

‘*No need, no need. You remember | always liked you! Don’t you 
remember the first day you came to the Lycée, how I fought with a big 
boy because he prigged your spectacles? Poor lad, you were already 
short-sighted! He gave me a black eye, but I broke one of his teeth; 


don’t you remember? and a front tooth too!”’ Again I taxed my memory, 
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and at the same time it occurred to me that it was lucky, really very 
lucky, that my friend had not asked me to remember that he had 
blackened his adversary’s eye, and that that adversary had broken one 
of my friend’s teeth—and a front tooth too! For underneath the red 
moustache, evidently curled with the tongs by a careful valet, I perceived 
his teeth intact, square and brilliant. And not only those.solid bits of 
ivory, but his whole person, had the same brilliancy, or rather distinct- 
ness and squareness as the teeth. From the crown and the flat brims 
of his hat, brilliant as a mirror, and placed on his head like a chimney- 
pot, to his shiny broad-soled boots, in which every crease reflected 
the light, the whole individual was massive and metallic. His strong 
square jaws, set into the temples as strongly as a bulldog’s, resembled 
a bulldog’s also in shape, and finished off a countenance of so sanguine 
a tint as to recall the generous wine of Burgundy. His neck, in its 
starched collar, was like a column of red brick in a sheath of marble; 
his shoulders, under the rectangular frock-coat, seemed like some imposing 
framework, as if the man had been cast in iron; and beneath the acute 
angle of his trousers, which revealed the recent application of a hot iron, 
one was not surprised to find the inflexible feet with which Henri 
Gromouard seemed to take possession of the surface of the earth. 

While I thus examined my newly-found friend, I was trying to recall 
the past. By dint of will, I did remember something of the dental 
anecdote—not altogether the same version, though. My memories of Gro- 
mouard on the occasion of my arrival at school, represented him as being 
then a bigger boy than I, and a great deal stronger; and I remembered 
him hailing me as we left the class-room, with a nickname : ‘: Hallo, 
Gig-lamps!” knocking my spectacles off with a flip of his finger, and 
giving me a good licking. 

I did not wait for these confused memories to become more distinct 
before saying a few words of vague gratitude : ‘‘Yes, in those days I 
was not strong.” ‘*You were only strong at your books,” interrupted 
my whilom preserver, with a loud laugh. ‘‘ You had only a head; like 
Tom Noddy, ‘a big head and no body!’ No! you were not ornamental. 
I may tell you so now. By Jove! You have altered and developed! I 
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read your name now and then in the accounts of the assaults-at-arms. 
And you were not elegant either! A mop of hair, no linen collar, the 
regulation white necktie, that made you look like a hospital patient! 
Just now I hesitated. The single eye-glass instead of the goggles, and 
the careful get-up! I read your name also in the lists of balls and 
parties. My word! you seem to go everywhere!” 

‘* Oh, not everywhere! You see I do not, as I have never met you till now!” 

‘‘Because you do not come into our set. It is certainly not the 
artistic set, nor is it the Faubourg Saint-Germain. All the same one 
can amuse oneself amongst friends. None of your stuck-up people. We 
like to have our laugh when our work is done; it is not your ‘high- 
life,’ where people cut a dash of many millions on credit, and where a 
sum of five hundred francs which could be planked down on the table 
at any moment is uncommonly rare! That is not our style. If you 
eat truffles at our tables, you can be at least sure that they will be 
paid for in the monthly bills, even if they are worth their weight in 
gold. By the bye, do you know what I manufacture? Probably not; 
the papers do not talk about it, or at least only those papers that you 
do not read, Le Moniteur de la Meétallurgie, L’Electricien. 1 make wire : 
iron wire, brass wire, copper wire—and it pays! My father founded 
the business, and he died just when I had taken my degree—for I did 
pass that! And my brother—you remember my little brother—Gromouard 
minor as they called him at school? Well, he died also; he never 
had either health or luck—he was plucked for his degree, too. So I 
inherited everything. And with the extension and multiplication of the 
telegraph lines as well as the invention of the telephone and the electric 
light (I have the contract of the big companies and of several foreign 
governments), I shall soon be able to say that I am the spider that 
has spun the web that encircles the globe! Ha! ha! You see, old 
boy, that you can afford to recognize me!” 

‘Delighted to have met you! Well, au revoir.” 

‘‘Yes, au revoir. It shall not be said that I found you like this only 
to——I have an idea! You shoot, do you not?” 

‘* Rather!” 
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‘‘ Well, I have a shooting in the forest of Sénart, close by the shootings 
of several of your swell friends. I can tell you that there are just a 
few pheasants left for me and my friends! And you are one of the 
oldest friends I have! So we can settle our next meeting at once. 
Promise me to come for the opening day?” 

‘‘ Why, certainly!” 

‘‘And that must not be our only meeting either! Because we do 
not work on the same lines, is no reason we should not still be chums. 
The chief thing, as I always say, is that each should reflect credit on 
the other. By the bye, how is it that your button-hole is unadorned? 
I filled mine two years ago, after the Amsterdam Exhibition; and by Jove! 
you certainly deserve a rosette too!” 

‘*You are too good.” 

‘‘Not a bit of it; I say what I think. After all it cannot be long 
in coming. Who knows? Perhaps on the 14th of July! You would 
have it for our opening day!” 

‘‘Qur opening day?” 

‘‘ What! have you forgotten your promise already?” 

‘*No, no!” 

‘‘] shall remind you, never fear! And if you like to put on your 
‘specs’ to shoot in, you need not be afraid that your neighbour will prig 
them; I shall be there! Ha! ha!” 

With that he turned to go, and I was seized with a wild desire; a desire 
to apply my foot to the centre of his person, to those huge loins that 
bulged under the English cloth. But suddenly I perceived, on my left, 
an exquisitely beautiful water-colour; a tumbling mass of raspberries on 
a pile of ferns. On each little red ball, between its microscopic dimples, 
the freshness of Nature and Life seemed to shine—— And soothed by the 
grace and power of Art, I forgave, before the sight of Nature, the 
besotted stupidity of Man! 


* 
* * 


Six months later, on a Saturday morning, I arrived with my friend 
Gromouard and five others at the station of Brunoy, in a saloon carriage 
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retained by him every Saturday for his friends. He certainly gave one 
small chance of forgetting his invitations to his shooting-parties, did my 
friend Gromouard. Letter of reminder, telegram, telephone the evening 
before, etc. And neither did he neglect anything that would enliven 
the journey, neither cigars nor jokes; the cigars strong, but good; the 
jokes 





strong only. 

From the forward part of the train, a solitary sportsman came towards 
us. ‘‘Ho, ho!” cried Gromouard, ‘there is that ninny of a Niclou! 
Good day, old chap!” And he gave, with condescending familiarity, two 
fingers to be shaken by the individual thus designated. ‘Good day, 
Niclou, good day,” repeated the rest of the party, as they passed in single 
file through the little gateway, between the new-comer, who stood like a 
soldier presenting arms, and the collector who took the tickets. Without 
thinking, simply by force of habit, I motioned M. Niclou to pass 
before me. He seemed absolutely overwhelmed, so much so, that in 
bowing he let his hat fall, and while he tried to pick it up, I joined 
the others. ‘‘Come along,”’ cried Gromouard, perched on the step of a 
smart omnibus, ‘‘ there is just room for you. Niclou, get up on the box.’ 

‘‘Who is that gentleman?” said I to Gromouard. 

‘‘Oh, don’t mind him! He is a good lad, a cousin of mine, a clerk 
in the Comptoir dEscompte, a berth I found for him; I am on the 
administrative council. From time to time, when he can get a holiday 
on a Saturday, I invite him here; it is his only pleasure, poor devil! 
He is not ornamental, but he is a good shot. After all, he is no trouble, 
but I hope you will not notice him; it only confuses him.” 

No indeed, the cousin Niclou was not ornamental! When we got to 
the beat, I examined his melancholy figure and bearing, while our host 
confabulated with the head-keeper. A long violet-coloured nose in a 
pale face, a mangy, colourless beard and blinking eyes, a black frock-coat 
whitened at the seams from overwear, a pair of town trousers thrust 
into huge yellow boots, evidently bought at a bazaar; the air of a used up, 
weak-kneed Don Quixote, preserved in a pickle jar! However, his gun, 
plain and exquisitely clean, seemed to be a workman-like weapon, and 


a well-kept one too. 
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Gromouard had finished his confabulation, and now occupied himself 
assigning to his guests their various posts along the line. He treated me 
well, and it was touch and go whether I should not have the post of 
honour! In the ranks of his esteem, at least for that day, I apparently 
followed close on the heels of a fat individual, a Director of the Bank 
of France! In the centre of that magnificent expanse of chest, in one 
of the button-holes of the velveteen Norfolk jacket, blossomed the coveted 7 
rosette; and I, on my shooting coat, had nothing yet. Six weeks | 
after the 14th of July! I felt quite confused at Gromouard’s condescen- 
sion! To treat me better than the four other guests; a ‘‘ companion” 
and three ‘‘knights!’’ It was true that the rosette of the ‘‘companion” was a 
little overpowering both in size and variety of colours; a rosette from 
an International Exhibition, probably! But what of that. It was perhaps 
worth something after all! That ninny of a Niclou (for I followed the 
example of the others; they all called him so, Heaven knows why! and 
I could not pretend to know better than they) got the worst post 
along the line. While I was placed in the centre, next to the Bank 


Director, where all the game was driven by the beaters, Niclou was 


posted at the edge. ‘‘Oh!” said Gromouard to him, ‘‘ you would find 
something to shoot on the edge of the Carrousel!” And no doubt 
satisfied with this compliment, the ninny stuttered : ‘‘ Yes, yes, don’t 


trouble yourself about me; I thank you.” 
Well! I am not a bad sort, and I do not like to see people put 

upon. I found myself already full of sympathy for this poor neglected 

cousin; I was even half-tempted to change places with him during the ‘ 

day, and if our host, the magnificent cousin, happened to disapprove, 

I should not have cared one jot! Such were my feelings towards Niclou, 

when I suddenly perceived that this hypocrite had in his button-hole a 

violet ribbon; the ribbon of Officier d’Académie! Instead of raising 

him in my estimation, this lowered him beyond words! He was pitiful 

before; he was now contemptible! A poor relation, draggle-tailed , 

out-at-elbows to a degree, to have pretensions of the kind! Officier 

d’ Académie, indeed! Go hide in thy garret, reptile, look at thyself 

in a cracked mirror, and seek not this company of honest people, for 
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at least thou art as foolish as they, and infinitely worse to look at! 


A couple of hours in the fresh air of the woods, and the pleasure of 


making several good shots, soothed my temper; and at lunch, which 
was served in a smart shooting-lodge, I successfully forgot Niclou and 
his woe-begone countenance. Neither he nor his sunflower-like rosette 
could spoil so excellent a meal. Good chap, Gromouard, decidedly! 
His pdté de bécassines au foie gras deserved profound gratitude! And he 
had yet another quality, a most excellent brand of Romanée-Conti, superior 
to any | had ever tasted at any Catholic table, except perhaps at those 
of one or two Belgian Catholics! Was I quite sure that he did not get 
a black eye in my defence the day | first went to school? If it was 
not true, it ought to be! He was quite right to invent it. It was a 
good invention and a good intention on his part, and refilling my glass 
with Romanée'| felt exceedingly obliged to him. I pitied him with all 
my heart for having in his family, and | admired him exceedingly for 
inviting to his shooting-party and to his table that impossible cousin, 
that ninny of a Niclou! 

More exercise, more fresh air, more luck than even before lunch, 
dissipated these ideas; their melancholy side evaporated with the smoke 
of my choke-bore; and their enthusiastic side became etherealized and 
vague. A sort of amiable jollity possessed me. It mounted from 
my heart to my brain, ran down my shoulder and arm to the tips of my 
fingers, and from the trigger to the mark : Paf! Pheasants and 
partridges fell; they would not have liked to disappoint me, to cause 
me vexation, to give the lie to my confidence in the eternal fitness of 
things, to my belief in the sureness of my aim, and the perfect beauty 
of existence! 

Yes, perfect! I no longer felt a grudge against that wretched Niclou, 
I had forgotten the unpleasant cloud that he had thrown on the sun of 
Gromouard, and on my sun. I even found myself devoid of anger 
when a glimpse reminded me of his indiscreet existence. At sunset we 
found ourselves together before the hut, he, Gromouard and J, or rather 
Gromouard, I, and he. The others, inside the hut, were getting rid of 
their impedimenta and preparing to snatch forty winks on the divans 
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before dinner. ‘‘A good blow-out, you know,” said Gromouard to me, 
licking his lips while his eyes shone expectantly. ‘‘This time one need 
not keep the muzzle on, like this morning, with the thought of the walk 
afterwards; we shall stay here, drinking and smoking with our elbows 
on the table, till the last train. It is a way we have, and it is certainly 
better than going back to Paris, getting into a tail-coat and dining in 


company where one dare not open one’s lips!” And he repeated 
‘‘I say, don’t go away!” But I had to assist at a ‘‘first night” that 
evening; I had told him so. ‘‘Ah, you scamp! you are not going there 


alone, I'll be bound! You have a stage-box!” 

‘‘Not I! I have a stall——”’ 

‘‘Then it will be in the entr’actes? I bet you fellows don’t bore your- 
selves in the wings! All right, be off with you! I won’t detain you!” 

He did not detain either his cousin who had to pass the evening, 
and perhaps the night, over his ledgers to make up for the lost day; 
it was the end of the month, and a balancing of accounts is sacred! 
‘‘You can go, my lad, don’t stand upon ceremony. You can even have 
a lift, as the carriage is coming round for my friend, my oldest chum! 
Ah! you who know me, you can imagine whether it is a pleasure for 
me to have him here! I hope that he is satisfied with his day ? 
Yes! So much the better. So, my lad, you will have the honour of 
a téte-d-téte with him as far as the station. You might ask him some 
questions about actresses! I believe that it is for that reason that you 
are leaving before us all, but that you daren’t say so! Oh! that 
ninny of a Niclou!” 

The omnibus was at the door. Gromouard turned and bent over two 
hampers which were on the steps of the hut. ‘‘This is for you,” he 
said to me; then, looking at the label : ‘‘ What’s this? a hen pheasant, 
Oh! no, that is for Niclou!” And lifting the other 
hamper, he read this time : ‘‘Three cock pheasants, six partridges, one 


four rabbits 





hare. That’s all right! This is yours.” 

I had become so kind, so amiable, during the afternoon, that I could 
not help reflecting that this distribution was perhaps hardly fair; it seemed 
to me that when the game-book was made up, the unfortunate Niclou 
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was inscribed as_having shot more pheasants and partridges than I, without 
counting the two hares; and | knew I had not killed a hare. It seemed 
to me also that both partridges and pheasants would be better placed in 
his poor little home than in mine, from whence they would immediately 
depart, ornamented with my visiting card, to rejoin whole coveys of 
partridges and pheasants in the kitchens and larders of several fine ladies 
of my acquaintance. But then, if I had his rabbits, what on earth should 
I do with them? I should not even dare to offer them to my porter! 
Besides, Niclou accepted his rabbits with a simplicity that much resembled 
servility. After all, that good Gromouard had arranged everything for 
the best; and it would hardly show my gratitude if I were to pretend 
to give him a lesson. Of my generous inclinations there just remained 
to me a certain emotion, a tender gratitude towards myself, that precious 
self that was capable of such glorious transports of delicacy, of justice, 
and of charity! 


At the station, when the train drew up beside us on the platform, 


the poor cousin took off his hat. ‘‘What do you mean,” cried I, in 
the most amiable tone; ‘‘are you not going back to Paris?”’ 
‘‘ Yes, yes,” stuttered he; ‘‘but I have my return ticket.” 


‘*But so have I.” 

‘* Yes, quite so.” 

I saw the colour of his nose reach his cheeks as he went on : ‘‘ But 
yours is a first-class one probably, and mine is second-class. Therefore 
I have the honour to wish you a good day.” 

‘Pon my word, this last trait touched me. I felt endowed for the 
moment with the soul of a Saint-Vincent de Paul, with a touch of some- 
thing even heroic; I brusquely turned the handle of a second-class 
compartment that was just alongside, I opened the door, pushed the 
bewildered Niclou, incapable of resistance, on to a seat, and sat down 
opposite to him. The train was already in motion before I perceived 
from the stupid expression of his gaping eyes, his open hands up- 
turned helplessly on his hamper, which was on his knees, that I had 
done an extraordinary thing, a scandalous thing, and one entirely without 
precedent since that ninny of a Niclou had had the honour of being 
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invited to join the shooting-parties of his generous cousin Gromouard. 

I was annoyed both at his bewilderment, and at the feeling that I had 
done something out of order through sheer impulsiveness. Why could 
I not have acted simply, as simply as he had proposed to do? Why 
not have let him go his own way, and have gone mine, as all the 
others did, as they had done last time, and as they would.certainly do 
the next? I had wanted to distinguish myself and had only succeeded 
in making myself ridiculous! I richly deserved to find myself (instead 
of being lazily seated in a comfortable carriage, and sleeping quietly till 
I reached Paris) on a hard seat, trying to find a subject of conversation 
with that imbecile. Yes, imbecile ! He did nothing to set me at 
my ease; with his two upturned hands he seemed to wish to protect 
his hamper. It was indeed worth while; that hamper was just what he 
deserved, a hen pheasant and four rabbits! And my poor pheasants, 
my partridges, and my hare, no doubt, surprised to find themselves in 
such company, rebelled against it in the narrow second-class netting over 
my head! 

Not one word did we exchange till Charenton. When we crossed the 
river there, I made a violent effort and said : ‘‘ The water does not look 
warm for the time of year. It would not be pleasant to take a header!” 
Niclou answered never a word; but his immobility was disturbed, his 
eyelids shook, his teeth chattered, and, ye gods! his nose became quite 
white in contrast to his crimson face; even his hands, his idiotic hands, 
reddened and shook with a helpless trembling from right to left and from 
left to right, like a man who is trying to float in the sea, and who is 
beginning to drown. A thought flashed through my mind. The mere 
idea of taking a header into the river on that summer evening caused 
this individual to fall into a palsy! I knew now why he was called ‘‘that 
ninny of a Niclou!” Ah! Pouah! I felt disgusted with the creature. A 
moment later, by way of answering my advance, he also made an effort, 
and asked me if the smell of a pipe was unpleasant to me; I was 
tempted to forbid him an enjoyment which should be reserved to men! 
Suddenly, by the light of the match, I saw again his violet ribbon. I very 
nearly tore it from him, crying : ‘‘ You are not worthy of it!” But my 
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dignity repressed such a movement; the wretched creature was not worth 
insulting. I contented myself by drawing back into my corner with 
closed eyes, and once arrived at Paris, I sprang the first out of the 
carriage with a curt ‘‘Good evening,” without offering my hand. Give 
my hand to that deplorable animal? Not likely! 


* 
* * 


This impression was sufficiently strong to last a fortnight; for when at 
the end of that time I entered Gromouard’s drawing-room, where the 
guests invited to his big dinner were already assembled, I could not 
hide a movement of ill-humour on perceiving, behind a rampart of black 
coats, the pallid face of Niclou. Why should any one perpetually embarrass 
himself with this melancholy scarecrow? Gromouard decidedly had too 
much good-nature, or too little delicacy ! 

Gromouard had come to me with great cordiality, as if he were 
asking me to do him a service, to offer me the honour of being present 
at this feast which was intended to smooth the way to his election to 
the Chamber of Commerce. He was to present me on this same occa- 
sion to his wife; he had married the daughter of the house of Loret, 
Savin and Company (awning and tarpaulin makers). He hoped to succeed to 
his father-in-law, who was also to recommend him to the electors. His 
surest friends and his most wavering partisans (the former were to surround 
and support the latter) he had chosen with care amongst the notabilities; 
and it was with them that he had asked me to dine. It was to be a 
meeting of solid worth, not of empty pockets. 


I had hardly made my bow to the daughter of the awnings and 


tarpaulins, when the butler announced : ‘‘ Madame est servie.” 1 made my 
excuses for being the last arrival. ‘‘It is lucky you came after all,” 
said Gromouard; ‘‘ you have saved us; you are not the last, you are 


the fourteenth! Just fancy, my friend Lorinois—you know, the Director 
of the Bank,—was suddenly taken ill; he sent me word this morning 
only! Without Niclou we should have been thirteen! And just now, 
when you had not turned up, we were again thirteen, and some of 
us were beginning to feel uncomfortable.” 
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‘: By Jove!” thought I, ‘‘that ninny of a Niclou has had an escape; 
he must have been half-dead with fright!” At table I was on the left 
of Madame Gromouard, the President of the Chamber of Commerce being 
on her right; a post all the more honourable for me as the occasion 
was evidently the great dinner of advertisement, great from the quality, 
not the quantity of the guests, whose names and titles Gromouard repeated 
to me on introduction, while pronouncing my name alone : ‘ Unneces- 


” 


sary, is it not? Every one has read———’ To which every one responded 
with an inclination of the head and a vague smile. I venture to 
say that this reception did not intoxicate me; far from it; I felt intuitively 
my weakness amongst all those solid people. Of all Gromouard’s guests, 
with the exception of Niclou, but Niclou did not count except as fourteenth, 
I was certainly the least useful. I found consolation, however, in the 
idea that in the dinner there were not only a filet de beuf a la Godard, 
a haunch of venison, a truffled turkey, but there were also little cakes 
laid out on silver salvers in places of honour; I also was part of the 
dessert ! 
Gromouard evidently was not ashamed of literature, and I felt obliged 
to him. Another advantage of my position, besides its glory, was that 
I was at the farthest possible point from that unpleasant Niclou; he 
was mercifully hidden by a pyramid of fruits at one end of the table. 
Another advantage, which I appreciated almost as quickly, was the 
neighbourhood of Madame Gromouard, a round, dimpled little person, 
with large, laughing, lively grey eyes, rosy, velvety cheeks, a queer, 
mobile nose, a pair of fresh lips, white teeth, fair silky hair, dressed in 
little curls on her forehead, and twisted in a shiny coil on the top of 
her head, a strong vigorous throat, rounded shoulders, a bust like a dour- 
geoise of the time of Louis XV. Lucky dog, Gromouard! She seemed to 
adore him! I guessed as much when he pointed me out to the President of 
the Chamber of Commerce as his oldest friend. She turned to me with her 
gaily tender eyes, and what those eyes looked for in mine was the reflection d 
of Henri Gromouard, schoolboy at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand! How happy q 
I must be, and how nice it was of me to have known him then! | | 


at once thought myself bound to relate the story of the spectacles, 
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the black eye, and the tooth; in fact this time I said that there were 
two broken teeth. It was quite allowable, was it not, to add a tooth 
in honour of Madame Gromouard ? 

As to teeth, she uncovered all hers in a lovely smile of gratitude 
for my benefit: I was not ungrateful, nor she either. No, indeed she was 
not; I saw that well each time that she bent her head to right or 
left of her carved arm-chair to see her husband, her man. Lucky 
dog, Gromouard! The gentle creature adored him! From the smallest 
of her attentions to each of her guests, from the good grace, the ardour 
with which (and without preference) she drank in the words of the great 
electors—of this one who was old, and of that one who was young; of 
a third who was too familiar, and of a fourth who was too formal—it 
was easy to see that the daughter of Loret, Savin, and Company was entirely 
devoted to the advancement and the glory of her husband, the head 
of the house of Gromouard and Son, Gromouard Junior only, now. 
She was born for that occupation, she would fulfil her function, and 
would die some day in the distant future, after a long and happy life, 
without ever dreaming of the possibility of any other sort of existence, 
except in books; authors do tell such fibs! Yes! lucky dog, Gro- 
mouard! I reflected that there were not enough wives in the world, 
or at least in Paris, like his; and then I also reflected that there were 
perhaps more than | thought, and that if I did not know them, it was 
probably my own fault. 

These reflections, accompanied by the babble of my neighbour (for in 
spite of her impartiality she favoured me somewhat; I was the only 
one for whom her beloved spouse, her hero, had actually fought—— 
Think of his breaking two teeth! He must have been strong for his 
age!), these reflections, hardly interrupted by the serious remarks exchanged 


” 





by the other guests (‘+ Oh, if you have any illusions about that drawback 
‘*As for me I have declared to the minister 





*), these reflections, amiable 
and slightly melancholy as they were, occupied me by degrees so com- 
pletely that it would be quite impossible for me to say how the general 
conversation finally turned to that admirable subject, the Legion of Honour! 
Without doubt it must have been Gromouard that had thus guided the 
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conversation, not without intention, for suddenly pointing to my button- 


hole : ‘‘ You probably all think that he does not choose to wear it. 
Well! you are all wrong; he is not décoré.’ Madame Gromouard bent 
towards me with a little ‘‘Oh!” of surprise that was full of charm. 


Before I had recovered from this unexpected attack, my active and 
generous friend continued, addressing his right-hand neighbour : ‘‘ You 
who see the Minister of Fine Arts so often at the committee meetings 
on the employment of Galvanoplastie, should say a word to him about 
the matter. Is it not too absurd?’’—‘‘I should think so!’’ answered the 
neighbour. 

I had recovered my wits; I thanked the suitor for his kindness, | 


thanked my host for his thoughtfulness. ‘‘ Ah!” replied he, ‘‘I never forget 








my chums—— When I perceive an opportunity Charity begins 
with one’s friends, is it not so? I have my affair; you must have yours.’ 
‘All the same,” retorted I, ‘‘I shall feel particularly obliged to you, 
sir, and to you, old boy, to take no steps whatever——” 


‘‘Nonsense! nonsense! everybody says that 
ybody y 





Besides you cannot 
prevent us 





‘‘T cannot prevent you, it’s true; but I request you most seriously 





” 


I don’t know if everybody says the same, but / mean what I say—— 
And I went on to expound my theory, which I do not pretend to have 
invented, that the red ribbon is, for an artist, for a man of letters, an 
adornment as it is for all the world, an adornment particularly becoming 
if the wearer is young, and one that can be accepted at every age with 
a good grace and with simplicity; but that it loses all its merits if the 
wearer asks, or allows his indiscreet friends to ask for it, it being a 
thing he should never ask for, as he can never need it; an objet de 
luxe, an absolutely useless ornament. ‘‘ Useless! useless!’’ repeated Gro- 
mouard, ‘‘I don’t see why this ornament should be more useless to you 
than it is to me, than it is to these gentlemen.” And with a sweeping 
gesture he bowed to all those button-holes forming a garland of red 
points around the table; Niclou would have broken the series, but happily 
the pyramid hid Niclou! | 
Without stopping to discuss the question of the usefulness of the 
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Legion of Honour to the manufacturers of iron wire and the consulters of 
Galyanoplastie, 1 finished my little speech (it was time to finish it, the 
finger-glasses were being handed round) by saying : ‘‘The merit of us 
artists, if we have any, is necessarily given to the world; it therefore 
does not need a red mark to attract the attention of the passers-by. 
If a statue, a picture, a book, a comedy has any beauty, one must know 
it; the public is told that I am the author, that is ~enough. On the 
other hand if I have no talent, all the ribbons and all the knicknacks 
of the world would not deceive the opinion of the men whose judgment 
[ value; or if I have a mediocre talent, enough for a ‘‘ companion,” 
neither the ribbon nor the star will make them believe that I have 
a talent for a ‘‘knight” or a ‘‘grand cross.” It is true that these 
distinctions may, by chance, sometimes fall on unrecognized genius; they 
would then be of some use, but that is not the present question, is it? 
As a rule, amongst people of our professions, they usually are bestowed on 
those to whom they are the most useless. Let them be kept therefore 
for those virtues of another kind where they would serve. Ah! if an 
ensign conducts himself like a hero on the battle-field, if a fireman or 
a sailor should. risk his life by fire or water to save the life of another, 
I might yet remain in ignorance of such a deed (if I had not happen- 
ed to be present); let the government single out such a man for my 
respect, for my admiration, that would be well! That would be a well- 


” 


placed star !—— I was becoming eloquent, which is not my habit, 
when Gromouard interrupted me with : ‘‘ You know, Niclou, he is not 
talking at you.” 

Upon this, there took place behind the pyramid a catastrophe, or 
rather a cataclysm, something of the nature of a waterspout, broken 
with violent coughing, and a heavy rain fell to right and left on the 
table-cloth. I guessed that the brutal irony of Gromouard’s remark had 
surprised the unfortunate Niclou with his head in his rince-bouche; and 
this severity of my host in public seemed ‘to me rather too strong. 

There was a general move, and the unlucky occurrence was overlooked 
in the bustle. Once in the drawing-room, however, I apologised to 
Madame Gromouard for having been the originator of the subject, and 
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as her husband proposed to me to go the billiard-room to smoke, I ventured 
to reproach him, saying : ‘‘I think you were rather unkind.” To 
which he replied : ‘‘Bah! Niclou likes it. Don’t you like it, Niclou?” 
And he pushed him before him with a sounding blow on the back ; 
the rest of the guests having, according to the custom of the house, 
already passed into the billiard-room. As I neither smoked nor drank 
coffee I remained with my young hostess alone. 

‘‘That poor Niclou!” said she, ‘‘he is really too modest!” ‘‘Mod- 


” 


est,” cried I. ‘‘ You are indulgent! You are kinder than Henri.” 
‘‘Oh! Henri is really fond of him at bottom; we are all fond of him; 
only it is almost impossible not to be irritated by his infirmity. When 
he was younger they used to say he could not help it, that it was 
not his fault, that he had no blood in his veins. Everything had been 
tried to cure him of his unfortunate disposition; he had been laughed 
at, scolded, they had tried to shame him out of it; he only grew worse. 
At school he did not show any braver front, the other boys ridiculed 
him, and called him ‘‘that ninny of a Niclou.” This pleasant nickname 
has since been confirmed to him. At last one made up one’s mind to the 
kind of cowardice that rendered him so awkward and unpleasant. He 
was left alone in his corner, an old bachelor at twenty-five. What 
woman would have had anything to say to him? One looked upon him 
without anger; he was no credit to the family; it was as if he did 


not exist, that was all. But since the war he really has been unpar- 
donable!”  ‘‘Since the war? Did he then make himself conspicuous 
by———” ‘‘How! Do you mean to say you do not know? Has not 


Henri told you his story ?—— 


* 
* * 


‘‘In 1870, at the beginning of the war, Henri was called out as garde-mo- 
bile. It was nothing very serious, these mobiles of the Seine. How should 
it be? With men accustomed to the life of Paris, and not trained, 
how can you expect to make soldiers from one day to the other? 
And the best patriotism, is it not, is to serve your country as you 
are best able. Even at that time Henri was already an excellent account- 
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ant. He therefore went to the War Office, with a letter of recommendation 
from a general, a friend of my father-in-law’s, and asked to be employed 
in the bureaux. And in fact he rendered the greatest services there, 
until the day of capitulation. At the end of the siege, he was even 
proposed for the military medal, and if he did not get it, it was because 
he was wrongly passed over; however, he has luckily had better since. 

‘‘ As I was saying, from the month of July, when they were crying in 
the streets ‘@ Berlin!’ Henri had put himself at the disposition of the 
War Office. In one of the corridors he met Niclou, who had been réformé 
several years before on account of his weakness of constitution (he had 


too narrow a chest). ‘What on earth are you doing here? You do 





not need to be exempted!’ Whereupon the other stumbled and stut- 
tered : ‘No, no, quite so! I had come for some _ information , 
‘Information? What for?’ ‘ Because—— because I wanted to enlist!’ 
‘Enlist! You!’ Henri’s first-idea was that the news of the declaration 


of war had turned the unfortunate creature’s brain; but though he saw 
he was bothered and bewildered by questions, he was still calm. And 
Niclou went on : ‘Yes! this will be a terrible war and a long one. 
(He had guessed that, he, the idiot!) I am certain that they will end 
by calling out every one, so one may as well go at once ; at first it 
will not be such hard work.’ ‘Well,’ said Henri to himself, ‘if that 
is the reason it is a fairly idiotic one; the only explanation is that he 
has the courage of a craven!’ And from sheer curiosity he followed 
Niclou into the office. Niclou related in stuttering how he had been 
réformé, but that he had grown stronger since, and he swelled out 
his chest as much as he could; besides, in time of war they should not 
be too particular! He insisted upon starting immediately. ‘Immedi- 
ately?’ said the clerk; he offered Niclou a post in the Zouaves. ‘No! 
no!’ said the other, ‘the Zouaves, they are too fine birds for such as 
I. A line regiment, simply a line regiment!’ He was given the number 
of a certain regiment, and the day but one after he was gone! He 
had caught his regiment at the station only at the moment of starting. 
‘He has been caught all the same,’ was the reflection of Henri and of 
his father; for they secretly suspected Niclou of having chosen a line 
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regiment as being less likely to be sent at once to the front than the 
Zouaves. He had not meant to take a header, only to wet his ancles! 
After all it was not bad for him! In the family there was a feeling 
of remorse for all the jokes and chaff, ancient or recent, which, accu- 
mulating in his memory, had driven this poltroon into his undertaking! 

‘‘It is known that Niclou’s regiment was at Reichshoffen, in fact it was 
nearly annihilated there; we know, therefore, that Niclou was pre- 
sent at that battle and that he must have been in danger. But what 
he actually did do there has never been known, and never will be; 
there was no historian attached to his person, and he himself took good 
care not to tell anything about that day. Sent to another regiment 
(he certainly had no luck, poor wretch!), he was placed in the division 
that had to stand for the space of four hours at Sedan under the hail of 
the Prussian batteries; if anything remained of them after that it was 
not much! In Paris, I do not say that they actually mourned Niclou, 
but they put on mourning for him. My father-in-law said to Henri 
when he. brought back this news from the War Office: ‘See what it is 
not to have presence of mind. Wretched Niclou! much good it has 
done him!’ 

‘‘In the middle of the siege, however, one day during dinner (one still 
did dine, for the officials, to be able to withstand the continual overwork, 
received extra rations), Henri returned with a letter that he had trans- 
cribed himself from a photographed card that had arrived by a carrier- 
pigeon——- From Niclou! He was not dead! He had escaped from 
Sedan. ‘Yes, he’s quite capable of escaping!’ said my father-in-law. 
But he had fallen in with the army of the Loire, and this time he had 
been placed with the rank of no less than a sergeant in a recently formed 
regiment; the 2d régiment de marche of Zouaves! ‘Zouaves!’ repeated 
Henri; ‘decidedly he was not to escape them!’ 

‘Now atone battle, Artenay, I think, the Zouaves charged. The fire 
was so heavy that they had hardly got half-way before all their officers 
were done for. The last of them had just fallen, shattered by a shell, 
when a sergeant, who was running behind him, sprang over the crushed 
mass, and only ran forward the faster; he ran as if. he had his back, 
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rather than his face, turned to the-enemy! A shell exploded on his — 
left—— He stopped for a moment, stooped, picked up with his right 
hand his rifle, tore out the sword-bayonet and ran on. What is it that 
hangs from his left arm which he brandishes high in air over his head? 
At the end of his shattered wrist, that bleeding tatter which he waves 
is his hand, and it is with this banner that he leads his comrades to 
victory! They follow him, all those who can, and there is at least a 
handful that reach the Mecklenburgers, and put them to flight—— An 
hour later the sergeant was brought by force to the ambulance. Would 
you believe—no! It is almost too horrible to tell! Well! Would you 
believe that this madman had wanted to amputate his hand with his own 
sword! ‘Let me alone,’ said he, ‘and | will rid myself of this filthy 
thing. It is only in my way!’ An officer of Mobiles had fortunately 
prevented him, and related the story to the surgeon who attended to the 
wound. ‘You will keep your arm, you fool!’ growled the surgeon. 
A general who was standing by came up and examined the face of the 
wounded man attentively : ‘It’s not possible!’ He was the friend of 
my father-in-law, the general who had placed Henri in the War Office 
five months previously; he recognized the poor cousin, that ninny of 
a Niclou, whom he had often seen at the family parties at New Year 
and at Easter. And Niclou, finding himself discovered, went from pale 
to dead white : ‘Yes, mon général well, yes, it is I!’ ‘How does 
this happen?’ ‘What would you, mon general, with men like our 
officers, like the comrades, one cannot help being brave.’ ‘It is well. 
You shall be named for the cross——’ Whereupon Niclou fainted away. 
But the general was killed the same evening by a spent ball; his good 
intention died with him; and it was by his aide-de-camp that, later, my 
father-in-law was informed of the affair. 

‘You know how kind Henri is. After the Amsterdam Exhibition, when 
he had got his cross, he wished Niclou to have one too. You deserve 
it as much as I,’ said he, ‘and perhaps. more,’ And he did his best 


to get him to make the necessary application. But Niclou shewed such 
evident dislike to doing so that he had to give up the idea almost at 
once. ‘All right!’ said Henri, ‘one cannot decorate people against 
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their will.’ All the same he busied himself in getting him named O/ficier 
d’Académie. Those palms are apparently awarded you without your being 
consulted. Only your friends have to produce for you a certificate of 
decent life and manners signed by the Commissary of Police of your 
quarter. When Henri went to ask the Commissary for it, ‘Ah well! 
if you think you will succeed,’ said the latter. ‘You do not know 





M. Niclou!——’ ‘He is my _ cousin! ‘That has got nothing 
to say to it, you do not know him as I do——’ And thereupon this 
man related to Henri how, for more than ten years, Niclou was marked 
out, that there was no one like him in Paris for stopping runaway 
horses, and fishing out drowning people, above all at night! He had 
even saved people from fires, though fires were not his particular line ; 
a fire always attracts a crowd, and that lad was not brave before the 
public! Long ago there had been talk of awarding him a medal. ‘No! 
no,’ he said; ‘it would only embarrass me!’ ‘He insisted that his dossier 
should be put away; he declared that if they annoyed him he would 
never trouble himself about any one again, and so he was let alone. Last 
week we nearly had to draw up a report against him; he had half 
asphyxiated himself in saving a child from a sewer. He only asked that 
nothing more should be heard of the affair. What would you? He is 
a right good sort all the same!’ 

‘* Well! Henri got the palms for him and he received them with such 
emotion! He could not say a word of thanks, he was sobbing so! 
And he wears the ribbon, which proves that he is not so philosophical, 
so insensible to these. vanities as one might think; he is weak, that 
is all! He loves honours just as much as other people, but he has not 
the courage of his opinions. This distinction has not disgusted him of 
his habits, in spite of all his threats to the Commissary! It will be just 
a year next December, he was coming back from shooting by the same 
train as the rest of our guests; at Charenton, the bridge being under 
repair, the train had to go slowly. All at once, a cry was heard; a man 
had fallen from the parapet! All the heads were at the windows, 
when a second-class compartment is seen to open; a man jumps out 
and clears the iron palings. The Marne was in flood; Niclou bruised 
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one shoulder and fractured his skull somewhat, but he saved the man. 
Wellt Is it not irritating to think that this man, by his own fault, 
is not the honour and glory of the family?” 

I had listened to the tale told by the charming Madame Gromouard, 
interrupting it only by exclamations of : ‘‘No!—— Oh!—— You don't 
say so!” Several times I had risen, then sat down again, in sheer 
impatience to hear more. When I was quite sure she had come to an 
end I rushed into the billiard-room. I reached Niclou with outstretched 
hand : ‘‘Monsieur Niclou, | beg your pardon! You do not know why, 
never mind; forgive me all the same!” And brusquely turning to 
Gromouard, I shook him by the lappels of his coat : ‘‘ Why is your 
cousin not decorated! Why did you not, the other morning when we 
crossed the Marne at Charenton, tell me his story?” 

Somewhat astonished, my friend Gromouard took from his lips a short 
clay pipe from which I had shaken the ash, and turning his eyes upon 
Niclou, he remarked calmly : ‘‘ By Jove! when it is a question of taking 


a header into the water, he is brave enough, but when it is a question 


of receiving a decoration, he cuts his stick!” 


LOUIS GANDERAX. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


LIEUTENANT OF ARTILLERY (1786-1791) 


HIS STUDIES AND HIS WRITINGS 


i Ir 


Numerous legends are afloat as to the early life of Napoleon. If we 
may believe some historians there is hardly a town in France where he 
did not at some time sojourn. At Strasbourg he indited verses to the 
fair Saint-Huberty. At Douai he had adventures of every kind. At Paris 
he was in fashionable society, and selected no less a man than Greuze 
to limn his features. But the truth is simple and far less exciting. It 
is amply sufficient to silence calumny, to staunch the flow of pamphlets, 
and bring speculations to nought. The records of Napoleon’s youth are 
still extant. Enclosed in a portfolio covered with checked paper and 
fastened with large red seals, on which the Imperial Eagle is still visible, 
they were addressed by the Emperor himself : To be given to Cardinal 
Fesch alone, and remained under triple seals in the possession of the 
Archbishop of Lyons till his death in 1839. 

They then passed into M. Libri’s hands, though how he obtained 
them I know not, and he published some extracts from them in 1842. 
He subsequently sold them to Lord Ashburnham, in whose possession they 
still were when by the favour of a noble friend I was allowed to examine 
them. By the help of these valuable documents I purpose attempting to 
give a true picture, not so much of Napoleon’s life between 1785 and 1790 
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as of the development of his mind. This-will at least afford a standard 
by which to judge of the accuracy of a writer who in a recent article 
has ventured to assert, on the evidence of a discarded waiting-woman, that 
‘Napoleon read little and hastily.” 

.* 

On opening the portfolio my eye fell on a small note-book of eight 
pages. On the first page was written : Formulles, certificates et autres 
choses essenssielles relatives &@ mon état actuel. (Forms, certificates, and 
other essential matters relating to my present position.) Further on, after 
La magnere de demander un congé, une formulle pour obtenir la pension 
du mois de mai—{Form of application for leave, form of application for 
allowances for the month of May) and some addresses—among them General 
Paoli’s twice over—I found a few lines which give a clue to Napoleon’s 
early career. These are here reproduced, Napoleon’s peculiar orthography 
being carefully preserved. 


EPOQUES DE MA VIE 


Né en 1769 le 15 du mois d’Aoust. 

Parti pour France le 15 Décembre 1778 

Arrivé @ Autun, le 1¢*° Janvier 1779 

Partie pour Brienne le 12 Mai 1779 

Partie pour l’Ecole de Paris le 30 Octobre 1784 

Parti pour le régiment de la Fere en qualité de lieutenant en second le 
30 Octobre 1785 

Partie de Valence pour semestre a Ajaccio 1786 1 Septembre. 

Je suis donc arrivé dans ma patrie 7 ans 9 mois aprés mon départ agé de 
17 ans 1 mois jai été officier a Vage de 16 ans 15 jours. Arrivée le 15 Septembre 
1786 j’en suis parti le 12 Sept. 1787 pour Paris dou je suis repartie pour Corse ou 
Je suis arrive le 1° Janvier 1788 dou je suis parti le 1 Juin pour Auxonne (1). 


(1) EPocus InN MY LIFE. — Born in 1769 on the 15th of August. — Left for France on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1778. — Arrived at Autun on the 1st of January, 1779. — Left for Brienne on the 12th of May, 1779. — Left 
for the Paris school on the 30th of October, 1784. — Left for the La Fére regiment as second lieutenant, on the 
30th of October, 1785. — Left Valence, for six months at Ajaccio, on the 1st of September, 1786. — Thus I 
returned to my native place 7 years aud 9 months after leaving, aged 17 years and 1 month. I was an officer 
at the age of 16 years and 15 days. — Having arrived on the 15th of September, 1786, I left again on the 
12th of September, 1787 for Paris, whence J returned to Corsica arriving on the ist of January, 1788, whence, 
I started for Auxonne on the ist of June. 
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We will pause at these dates; they are of considerable importance. 
Napoleon noted them for himself alone, as a private record of his past 
life. He could not possibly guess that a time would come when the date 
of his birth would be a matter of dispute, when men would amuse themselves 
with supposing Heaven knows what falsification of his baptismal register 
—a forgery intended to secure his admission to Autun or Brienne after 
the regulation age. Three times does Napoleon show that he was born 
on the 15th of August, 1769; he repeats it with the precision of detail 
which was one of the characteristics of his mind. He seems to dwell 
on it with childish amusement, noting, like a schoolboy, the days he 
had spent away from his father’s house, and the exact age at which he 
got his commission. 

And yet there seems to be some discrepancy. He writes : ‘‘ Left for 
the La Fére regiment as second lieutenant on the 30th of October, 1785.” 
And then further on : ‘‘I was an officer at the age of 16 years and 415 
days.” Now, if Napoleon had not been made officer till the 30th of October 
he would then have been aged 16 years, 2 months, and 15 days. In 
point of fact it was on the ist of September that he was appointed 
‘second lieutenant of the company of Bombardiers d’Autun in the La Fére 
regiment of the Royal Corps of Artillery.” On the 30th of October he 
received orders to join at Valence. This apparent inaccuracy is therefore 
an added proof of veracity. 

It is thus beyond question that Napoleon was born on the 45th of 
August, 1769, or, if this is deemed insufficient evidence, at least that he 
always believed that he was born on that day. Here is one point settled 
to the confusion of pamphleteers. 

They have not yet disputed the succeeding dates; that of his departure 
for France (December 415th, 1778), of his arrival at Autun (January ist, 1779), 
of his leaving for Brienne (May 12th, 1779), of his entering the Paris college 
(October 30th, 1784), of his starting for Valence (October 30th, 4785). 
What the lad’s life was during these seven years is pretty well known. A 
life of isolation, privation, and discomfort. 

The documents throw no fresh light on this portion of his life, on 
which we therefore need not dwell. 
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When Napoleon joined his regiment at Valence (November 5th, 1785) 
where, before being fully ranked as officer, he had to go through two 
months of probation as gunner and sub-officer, two leading ideas possessed 
him. 

He was a patriot, and his land was Corsica. He loved Corsica only, 
and could see nothing but that island home, its glory, its misfortunes 
and its great men. So early as in 1784, while he was still at Brienne, 
he began a sort of history of Corsica. In a letter to his father dated 
September 12th, he writes : ‘‘ Pray send me Boswell (Account of Corsica), 
and other histories or memoirs bearing on the subject. You need have 
no fear. I will take care of them and carry them home with me when 
I go, if it should not be till six years hence.” 

He collected various little printed documents which he procured chiefly 
from his relation Domenico Arrighi, as well as manuscript notes on the 
revolutions in Corsica from 1729 to 1768, which are comprised in six books 
and seem to contain a quantity of unpublished details. -He worked 
incessantly at Letters on Corsica, of which two were already almost finished, 
and night and day the thought of his oppressed and degraded country 
tormented him, and made him home-sick. 

To this passion must be added the deep impression made on him by 
Rousseau. 

Like most of the men of his generation who were poor, melancholy, 
and dreamers, Bonaparte was under the spell of the Genevese philosopher. 
He mimicked the construction of his style, he enquired into the details 
of his life; he took delight in his paradoxes, and was carried away by 
the declamatory eloquence which proclaims the rights of humanity, abolishes 
servitude, cuts the knot of prejudice, and proclaims the ideal law of 
democratic socialism in the very teeth of government by divine right. 
Rousseau, to Napoleon, was one with Corsica, for the Genevese had given 
his mind to that island, had dreamed of it, and had meant to give it 
a constitution, : 

These were the two influences which ruled him; they indeed dictated 
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the first passage with a date to it that we meet with among these 
documents. 


‘* April 26, 1786. This day Paoli enters on his sixty-first year. When he 
was born could his father (Hianrito Paoli) ever guess that he would rank with 
the bravest men of modern Italy? At that time (in 1725) the Corsicans had 
fallen on evil days. They were more completely crushed than ever by Genoese 
tyranny; degraded below the brutes, they dragged out in ceaseless mutiny a 
wretched life, too vile for humanity. Since 1715, however, some few parishes 
had taken up arms against the tyrants; but it was not till 1729 that the revo- 
lution really began, in which so many brave deeds were done with a courage 
and patriotism worthy of the ancient Romans. 

‘*Let us study the question a little. Were the Corsicans to blame for 
throwing off the Genoese yoke? 

‘If we listen to the cry of prejudice, the populace are always in the wrong 
when they revolt against their sovereign. It is forbidden by divine law. 
But what has divine law to do with a purely human matter? Can there be 
any greater absurdity than this general prohibition by divine law to cast off 
the yoke even of an usurper? Then an assassin, if he is clever enough to seize 
a throne after murdering the legitimate ruler, is at once placed under the 
protection of this divine law, while, if he had failed, he would have been 
condemned to perish on the block as a criminal! Do not say his punishment 
is in the next world, because I shall say the same of every common criminal. 
Does it follow that they are not to be punished in this? Besides, it is evident 
that a law is always independent of the crime it condemns. 

‘‘As to human laws, they must cease to exist as soon as the king breaks 
them. 

‘‘Kither it is. the people who have made the laws by submitting to the 
sovereign, or it is the sovereign who makes them. In the first case the sover- 
eign is inevitably bound to carry out the agreement by the terms of his 
sovereignty. In the second case the laws ought to conduce to good govern- 
ment, that is to the peace and happiness of the people. If they (do) not it is 
plain that the people will lapse into their primitive condition, and that the 
government, not having accomplished the aim of such social contracts, falls to 
pieces, and thus dissolves the agreement by which sovereign authority is placed 
by the people in the hands of a person or body; that is to say, the people 
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are justified in withdrawing the power they originally gave. Peoples in a state 
of nature do not constitute governments. To establish a government it is needful 
that each individual should have agreed to the change. The act constituting 
such an agreement is necessarily one of reciprocity.” 


After this some fragments are wanting, and the essay ends, as it began, 
with a page on the history of Corsica. 

On April 28th Napoleon comes back to his fixed idea in an apostrophe 
to the Corsicans : ‘‘ Mountaineers, who disturbed your happiness? Peaceful 
and virtuous men, etc.” 

On May 3rd he writes the much discussed fragment on suicide which, 


though not wholly new to the public, deserves to be given in connection 
with the date ; 


‘‘I, who am ever alone in the midst of other men, come home to dream 
by myself and to give myself up to all the acuteness of melancholy. Which 
way does it tend to-day? It tends to death. In the morning of life, I may 
hope to live a long time yet. For six or seven years I have been absent from 
the land of my birth. How glad I shall be four months hence to see my 
countrymen and my kindred once more! May I not conclude, from the tender 
emotions I feel at the recollection of the pleasures of my childhood, that my 


happiness will be perfect? Then what frenzy is this that makes me wish to 
destroy myself? To be sure, what business have I in the world? Since I must 
die is it not as well to kill myself? If I were past sixty years old I should 
respect the prejudices of my contemporaries, and wait patiently till Nature had 
run its course; but as misfortunes are beginning to assail me, and I take no 
pleasure in anything, why should I endure days which bring me no prosperity? 
How far have men wandered from Nature! How cowardly they are, how base, 
how cringing! 

‘* What a scene shall I find to contemplate at home! My fellow-countrymen 
loaded with chains, and trembling as they kiss the hand that oppresses them. 
These are no longer those gallant Corsicans whom a hero could fire with 
his virtues; the foes of tyrants, of luxury, and of servile towns. The 
Corsican, proud and full of a noble sense of personal importance, could once 
live happy if he spent, his days in public duties, and his nights in the 
fond arms of a wife he loved. Reason and enthusiasm were enough to wipe 
out the troubles of the day; love and Nature gave him nights worthy of the 
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gods. But they have vanished with liberty, like a dream of happier days. 

‘‘Frenchmen! not content with robbing us of all we loved best, you have 
even corrupted our morals. The present aspect of my native land, and my 
impotence to alter it, are reason enough for me to flee from a world where 
duty compels me to praise men whom virtue requires me to hate. When I 
reach home once more how am I to look? What can I find to say? When 
his native land has‘ceased to exist, a good citizen should die. If by destroying 
one man I could deliver my countrymen, I would go forth this very instant 
and stab every tyrant to the heart with the sword that should avenge my 
country and its violated laws. Life is a burthen to me because I can enjoy 
no pleasure and everything is a grief to me; it is a burthen to me because the 
men with whom I live, and probably shall always live, have a code of morality 
as different from mine as moonlight differs from sunlight. I cannot therefore 
live in the only way which would make life endurable, hence my disgust at 


everything.” 
On the 9th of May—‘‘4 o'clock in the afternoon,’’ he writes : 


‘*Rousseau! a countryman of yours, a friend, a virtuous man, would fain 
confute those views which he asserts that you hold on religion considered 
from the political point of view. This is not the prompting of passion, which 
is so often the secret motive of human actions, nor does the arrogance of 
hatred nor jealousy move him. He bows before religion, and being convinced 
that you revere her sacred touch, he publishes his reflections on the eighth 
chapter of your Contrat Social, 

‘*But to be virtuous and to love truth is not by any means enough to enable 
one to fight Rousseau. He was a man, so I can easily believe that he did 


not see everything rightly.” 


Here follows an eloquent defence of the Christian religion. It fills ten 
large folio pages, and certainly well deserves to be published entire, as it 
contains a large part of what he subsequently expressed in the speech 
at Milan preparatory to drawing up the Concordat; but here it will suffice 
to make note of the sequence of ideas, and so mark the deyelopment of 
the drama. 

Can you see him; the little Corsican of sixteen, lean and sallow, consumed 
with fever, and sitting alone in his humble furnished lodging in the house 
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of one Demoiselle Bon, at the corner of the Grand’Rue and the Rue du 
Croissant? He is thinking of his island, but just conquered and annexed, 
treated as a captive province, where the stranger is king and master. 
Exiled while yet a child, in all the schools to which he has had access 
through the politic benevolence of France, he has found none to talk 
with of his native spot, none to whom he could confide his regrets, memories, 
and dreams. He has been laughed to scorn because his accent was unlike 
that of his comrades, because his name sounded foreign in their ears, 
because he was a fresh importation, the first Corsican who had come to 
the Military College, a strange animal, a trophy, and a hostage. His 
father is dead, his mother is wearing herself out, beyond seas, with trying 
to keep up the mulberry orchard which has been granted to his family 
and which is a source of endless trouble. All this he knows ; it is misery 
to him. He is poor, and as he is proud, and never runs into debt, for 
him there is no enjoyment, not even the commonplace pleasures of a 
garrison life. Long, solitary walks, and always, incessantly, his studies, 
thought, work; always the ever present idea of the conquered island, and 
of impossible revenge. 

Thus in the virgin brain which the vague teaching of the Brienne 
Fathers had left with confused and sketchy notions of scientific know- 
ledge, politics are enthroned as mistress of his mind; not the politics 
of Court life, of the diplomatic circle of a past epoch; not politics as 
they are understood and taught at Versailles, but such as philosophers 
preach ; the politics which dissect society, undermine the foundations 
of ancient monarchies, and condemn legitimacy in power as illegitimate. 
To the Corsican, with his craving for independence and thirst for liberty, 
his head full of the notion of a democracy led by the fittest, Rousseau 
is as a prophet. His brain is turned by solitude and fever : Corsica, 
Paoli, the hero, the struggle, the defeat—these are the thoughts that 
‘torture him. He must escape, even if it were through death. But nay, 
he takes up his Rousseau again, he reads him once more. A refuge is 
at hand—the refuge prepared for him by his mother; Religion, whose child 
she had made him—and the crisis ends in tears. The soul of sixteen has 


found comfort for a few days—in God! 
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But do not suppose that the reaction from excitement means any dimi- 
nution of patriotic ardour. 

The first two parts of the Histoire de la Corse were finished in July, 
and Bonaparte wrote to the Abbé Raynal, an author much in fashion—who 
chiefly affects to copy Rousseau both in the ideas he puts forward and 
the style he assumes—begging as a favour to be allowed to send him his 
work. 

‘‘As a novice, writing the history of my country,” he says, ‘‘ yours is 
the opinion I wish to have, and your patronage is that which | shall 
value. Will you do me the favour of bestowing it? I am not yet eighteen 
and I am writing; at my age I ought still to be learning. Will you not 
laugh my audacity to scorn?” 

He sends with his letter the two finished chapters of the History, with 
a sketch of the whole. ‘‘If you can encourage me,” he adds, ‘‘I go 
on, and if you advise me to give it up, I will go no further.” 

It is to be supposed that Raynal was lenient, that he suggested fresh 
authorities to his young correspondent, that he pointed out his defects, but 
encouraged him to proceed; also, that he answered promptly, for on the 
29th of July Bonaparte writes to M. Paul Borde, bookseller at Geneva, to 
desire him to forward the Abbé de Germanés’ History of the Revolutions 
in Corsica, and a list of all the books concerning the island which are to 
be had. 

At the same time he had no mind to forget Rousseau. The memoirs of 
Madame de Warens and of Claude Anet had just come out, as a sequel to 
the Confessions. Bonaparte did not know that they were apocryphal, the 
concoction of one who was ere long to be General Doppet. He would have 
them as soon as possible. 

Had he time to receive them if, as is asserted, he left on August 12th 
for Lyons, where a revolt had broken out, but was mercilessly suppressed ? 
Supposing that he did indeed go to Lyons, he may have picked them up in 
September, when he passed through Valence on his way to Corsica. It 
may be assumed that M. de Coston, the worthy historian of Napoleon’s 
youth, would not have stated without any evidence that Napoleon had been 
to Lyons, where he lodged with the widow Blanc on the hill of Mont-Riboulet ; 
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but, on the other hand, Bonaparte three several times states that he reached 
Corsica on the 15th of September; his journey must have taken about a 
fortnight; thus his stay at Lyons must have been very short. 


We have but one letter written during his residence in Corsica (Sep- 
tember, 1786 till September, 1787), dated April ist, and addressed to Tissot, 
the famous doctor at Lausanne, in which Bonaparte begs the favour of a 
consultation for his great uncle, the Archdeacon Lucien, who has been tied 
to his bed for several months by gout. All the tangle of family affairs 
was now on Napoleon’s shoulders; he had to find his way through a 
maze of debts, to manage the orchard, pay the creditors, squeeze money 
out of the debtors by hook or by crook. Valuable details could no doubt 
be found in the papers which M. Blanqui saw in 1838, and of which he 
spoke at the Académie des Sciences Morales. But there is no information 


relating to this period in the Libri documents. 


At the time when Napoleon returned to Corsica, the ist battalion of 
his regiment was moved from Lyons to garrison Douai (September 21st, 1786). 
Thus Bonaparte cannot have marched from Lyons to Douai with the regiment, 
as has been stated. : | 

Indeed, he never stayed at Douai, for he did not leave Ajaccio till 
September 12th, 1787, and then only to go straight to Paris; there he 
rejoined his regiment, which had moved from Douai, under orders, it was 
said, to go into Normandy or Brittany, but which had come no further 
than Saint-Denis. To give some consistency to their inventions, historians 
have postponed Napoleon’s leave of absence till the end of January, 1787, 
and have made him linger at Valence and at Marseilles, reaching Ajaccio 
as late as the end of February or the beginning of March. 

Now, on the 2ist of April he had applied for an extension of leave 
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from the 16th of May, and had copied his petition into his little note-book 
under the heading : 
MAGNERE DE DEMANDER UN CONGE. 
(HOW TO ASK FOR LEAVE.) 

‘‘ When you have got six months’ leave and want leave for the summer on 
account of sickness, you have a certificate made out by a doctor. of the town 
and a surgeon, to say that your health will not allow you to join before the 
time you name. You must take care that this certificate is written on stamped 
paper, and countersigned by the magistrate and the commandant of the place. 


Then you draw up your petition to the Minister of War in the following 


manner.” 


He obtained the extension of leave—at that time no special favour— 
for five months and a half; and, being informed, ne doubt, of the move- 
ments of his regiment, he made up his mind to join only because he 
thought that his presence in Paris might be advantageous to his private 
affairs. Ever since his return to Paris in November, 1787, Bonaparte had 
been actively petitioning, and there are numerous letters of that time written 
by him to the Intendant of Corsica, and notes concerning the mulberry 
orchard. 

But this was not all. Here is a passage written by Bonaparte on 
Thursday, November 22nd, 1787, at the Hétel de Cherbourg, Rue du Four- 
Saint-Honoré. This street, which has now disappeared, began at the Rue 
Saint-Honoré and ended at the corner of the Rue Coquillitre and the Rue 
Trainée. I have suppressed some words and softened down some coarse 
expressions, and there are more than enough still; it is one of those 
tell-tale documents which throw more light on a character than all the 
second-hand evidence put together. 


‘‘I came out of the Italiens and walked to and fro in the garden of the 
Palais-Royal. My spirit, tossed by the vehement feelings which are natural to 
it, made me indifferent to the cold, but as my imagination cooled, I felt the 
keenness of the season and withdrew to the covered ways. I was on the 
threshold of one of the iron gates when my eyes fell on a woman. The hour, 
her appearance, and her extreme youth left no doubt in my mind of her calling. 
I looked at her. She stopped, not in an audacious manner, but with an air of 
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propriety which matched her pleasing appearance. This struck me, and her 
timidity emboldened me. I spoke to her; I, who am more revolted than any 
one at the horror of such a calling, and always feel contaminated even by a 
look. But her pale face, feeble frame, and soft voice left me not a moment in 
doubt. Either, said I to myself, she is a girl who may be of use to me in 
the observations I wish to make, or she is no more than a log. 

‘* You are very cold,’ said I, ‘how can you bear to go outside into the 
walks ?’ 3 

‘** Qh! Monsieur, the cold revives me.” I must stay till the end.’ 

‘The indifference with which she spoke, and the business-like tone of the 
answer struck me greatly; I turned to walk with her. 

‘** You look very delicate. I wonder you are not tired of your line of life!’ 

‘** Ah! Dame, Monsieur, I must do something!’ 

‘** No doubt, but can you find no occupation more fit for your health?’ 

‘** No, Monsieur; I must earn a living!’ 

‘‘ | was charmed with her, I found that she answered me, a success which 
1 had not met with in some former attempts. 

‘** You must be a native of some northern province to enable you to brave 
the cold.’ 

‘**] come from Nantes in Brittany.’ 

‘**] know that part of the country. Mademoiselle, you. must do me the 
pleasure of telling me your story!’ 

‘**It was an officer who brought me to ruin.’ 

‘** And are you sorry for that?’ 

‘* *] am indeed, I can assure you.’ 

‘‘Her voice had an unction, a richness which | had not before heard in it. 

‘**] assure you, my sister is now very well married. Why am not I?’ 

‘:* What brought you to Paris?’ 

‘“*The officer who betrayed me, who ruined me, whom I loathe, deserted 
me. I was forced to fly from my mother’s anger. Another man came forward; 
he brought me to Paris. Then he deserted me, and I lived three years with 


a third. He was a Frenchman, but business took him to London, and there 


he is still. Shall we go home to your lodgings?’ 
‘* * What for?’ 


‘‘I was not turning prudish. I had teased her only that she might not 
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evade me, when I should press her with the arguments I had ready, had I 
affected a respectability which I wished to prove to her that I did not 


possess. bi 


This extraordinary fragment is enough to give an idea of Napoleon’s 
style of speech at that time. It was already hard-set and precise, his 
mode of questioning sharp and rough. We feel that he hada merciless 
memory which gives a stenographic record, as it were, even of the pro- 
vincial phraseology, ‘Ah! Dame,” so local and so thoroughly Breton. 
We see into the very soul of the youth who has lived only in his books, 
and whose experiences raise a smile. It is clear that his comrades have 
laughed at him for the pedantry which would seem to be his chief fault, 
and that they would have made fun of these manners—not at all their 
way of addressing a Palais-Royal damsel. What would they have said 
if, five days later, they could have seen Bonaparte scribbling at eleven 
o'clock at night in his hotel bedroom, and if they could have read the 
following sentences which, by connection of date, might seem to be 
addressed to the frail one he had met five days before, but which evidently 
were meant for a very different person—for some intelligent and cultivated 
woman who must have held a kind of academical salon, some one perhaps 
whom he bad met at the house of the Abbé Raynal or at that of M. de 
Marbeuf, the new Archbishop of Sens. 


‘‘] have hardly reached the age of the dawn of passion. My heart is still 
agitated by the revolution of ideas which our first knowledge of men must 
occasion; and you, Mademoiselle, ask me a question which requires deep study 
of the human heart. But is not obedience to you the only philtre which has 
power to keep me a worthy member of your intimate circle? Then pray con- 
sider this essay less as an effort of the intellect than as a faithful picture of 
the feelings which surge up in a heart not yet, perhaps, tainted by the 
perversity of men. 

‘‘If I were called upon to compare the great epochs of Sparta and Rome 
with our modern times, I should say : In us love is paramount, in them patriot- 
ism. The opposite effects produced by these passions would perhaps justify 
us in regarding them as incompatible. 

‘‘One thing at least is certain, and that is, that a people given up to love- 
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making has lost even that degree of energy which enables us to conceive of 
the existence of a patriot. This is where we now stand. Very few even believe 
in the love of country. How many books have been written to prove that it 
is chimerical. What! The feeling which gave birth to the sublime act of the 
great Brutus, a chimera? 


‘‘Could any love of the esteem of men or of glory have produced all the 
great actions which posterity has honoured under the name of patriotism ? 
Our modern sophists assert it. But if, nevertheless, we were to demonstrate 
their insufficiency, what can it be? What can have been the motive of those 
famous patriots who fill so prominent a place in the annals of the universe? 
What are the primitive passions which constitute patriotism ? 

‘‘ This, Mademoiselle, is the aim and end of the ideas I will set forth under 
your auspices. May they be worthy of it, or, at any rate, so happy as to win 
for me the pleasure of rivetting the attention of your intimate circle. 


” 


‘‘Let us consider the annals of monarchy..... 


Napoleon then goes on to show how Philip, Alexander, and Charlemagne 
were led solely by the love of glory. He contrasts with these Leonidas, 
the heroes of Thermopyle, and the women of Sparta. Aristides loved 
his country, Themistocles loved glory, hence the superiority of Aristides. 
He mentions Dionysius of Syracuse and the Grand Condé, both ardent 
for glory. ‘‘Need we seek any further,” he says, ‘‘ for examples of the 
fallacy of the love of glory?” And he finds them in the history of his 
native land, ‘‘a small island too little known for the honour of modern 
times.” And he prolongs the dissertation through seven folio pages with 
startling eloquence. Very surely none of his comrades would have been 
able to write at such length about love; certainly not at eighteen! 

Theoretically and physically, love of his country was stronger in Napo- 
leon than any other passion; when he breaks off in his rhetoric it is 
only because some new form of apology for Corsica has occurred to his 
mind. 

Here it is to Theodore that he lends speech; that Theodore de 
Neuhoff who was king of Corsica perhaps, but at any rate an adventurer 
of mark, who exercised a semblance of sovereignty in the island from 
1736 to 1742, and took refuge in London, where he was imprisoned by 
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his creditors and died in 1756, a few days after his release. Theodore is 
to Bonaparte the incarnation of independence, and that is enough. This 
is what he makes him say in an imaginary letter. 


“THEODORE TO MY LORD WALPOLE 
From a London Prison. 

‘*My Lord, why did you raise me from the obscurity in which I was living? 
I groaned in a dungeon, but I groaned unknown. So long as my name and 
rank were known to few, unknown to my warders, unknown to my companions 
in slavery, I could still have the melancholy consolation of being respected by 
the criminals or unfortunates about me. If, oppressed in soul by the hotrors 
of imprisonment, they made plans of escape, I was the first to be told. There 
was not one who would not say : ‘We will break our chains and you shall 
be our leader.’ But since the day when you, my Lord, informed them who and 
what I was, I have become the lowest in their esteem. I am the object of 
their mockery. How unjust are men! I tried to make a nation happy and 
you admired me; fortune has changed. I am in a prison and you condemn 


” 


me. 


“MY LORD TO THEODORE 


‘‘ You suffer and are unfortunate. These are two titles to the compassion of 
an Englishman. Come forth then from prison, and you shall be allowed 
3000 livres a year to live upon.” 


Any comments would weaken the reflections suggested by these epistles. 
Did Napoleon remember Theodore, above all did he remember the enthu- 
siastic reception of Paoli in triumph, when he, too, hoped to ‘sit on the 
hearth of the British nation;” and may not that remembrance have 
contributed to take him on board the Bellerophon after his defeat at 


Waterloo? 


* 
* * 


These, then, are the thoughts and writings of Bonaparte during the 
month of November, 1787, when the protests of Parliament, riots, and 
the exile of the Duke of Orleans gave warning of the impending Revolu- 
tion. 
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In December he obtained fresh leave for six months. He set out 
by Brienne, where he was joined by his brother Lucien, whom he took 
to Aix; and he reached Corsica on the ist of January, 1788, to remain till 
the ist of June. And what journeys his historians have made him take 
during those six months! M. de Coston, who is considered the most accu- 
rate, says that he came from Corsica to Valence, to Lyons, to Paris, to 
Brienne, and has some anccdote to tell of each journey. 

As a matter of fact Bonaparte rejoined the La Fére regiment at Auxonne 
in June, 1788, and the Libri documents are highly instructive as to his 
rather long stay there, from June, 1788 till April, 1789. During this period 
he was not content to jot down his personal ideas; he noted with care, 
in a fairly good hand, everything he read, giving a sketch of his whole 
course of study. 

First of all he wished to acquire some notions of the government of 
ancient nations. He began with Egypt, recording the measurements of 


’ 


the ‘‘famous Pyramid of Egypt,” took notes of the monuments, the 
government, the religion, the manners; then he went through the same 
course for Carthage, dwelling on Hannibal; then for Assyria, the kingdom 
of the Medes, and Persia; he next turned to Greece, enlarging on its 
geography and general history, adding notes on Athens, Lacedemon, the 
Thracians and the Scythians. He came back to the government of Athens 
and of Sparta ; studied the military system, the laws of Minos, the Greek 
navy; made notes on manners, customs, and religion. 

In July he began, in a thick note-book of fifty-four pages—to which 
he gave the title : ‘‘ Notes on the History of England, from the earliest 
times to the peace of 1763”—to make a chronological abstract which he 
carried down to 1689 in a second book. At the same time, evidently 
to divert his mind, he wrcte a romance of English history, The Earl of 
Essex, of which six folio pages are extant. 

Then he read, and read carefully, L’Histoire philosophique et poli- 
tique des Etablissements et du Commerce des Européens dans les deux 
Indes (A philosophical and political history of European trade and 
factories in the Indies), by the Abbé Raynal, of which there are nine pages 
of notes; The Republic of Plato, five pages of notes; The Memoirs of 
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the Abbé Terray; miscellaneous papers on the East India Company ; and 
then, in sixteen pages of notes, he made a careful and very exact analysis 
of the History of Frederic II of Prussia, adding no comments. 

Meanwhile, and this was in the way of business, he drew up a ‘‘ Course 
of Artillery Practice”’ filling at least five note-books; wrote a paper ‘‘ On the 
method of adjusting cannon for throwing shell,’ and submitted the essay 
to a commission appointed to enquire into the firing of shell of all sizes 
from mortars of every calibre; he searched through the Transactions of the 
Academy of Science for 1772 for a paper on Artillery by the Marquis 
de Valli¢re (January, 1789); he carefully read and annotated M. de Saint- 
Remy’s Mémoires d'Artillerie (new edition Paris 1745—49, 3 vols, 4to). He 
made working drawings and plans of forts and outworks, and drew out 
calculations for the construction of a battery under given conditions. 
This is a class of work I need only allude to; Bonaparte amply proved 
that he knew his business as a gunner; but it is not unimportant to 
record how he learnt it. 

Ought we not to linger a moment over the book of which he gives 
an analysis in 1789, Notes on the Turks and Tartars, by that Baron de 
Tott who, at the end of the eighteenth century, attempted to reorganise 
the Turkish army on the European model, to supply it with improved 
weapons, sound discipline, and a scheme of tactics. When, at a later 
date, after Toulon, Bonaparte thought of going to teach the Turks what 
modern artillery could achieve, was it not some reminiscence of this which 
recurred to his mind and made him look eastward? 

Another study which is full of suggestiveness and recalls the institution 
of the Senatorial Commission on individual liberty, is that of Mirabeau’s 
book : Des Lettres de Cachet et des Prisons d’Etat ; and this work leads 
Bonaparte to quote Monteblin’s Maxims of French Equity; Houard’s Ancient 
Laws of the French Nation; VAbbé Dubos’ Critical History of the Estab- 
lishment of the French Monarchy in Gaul; Boulainvilliers’ Letters on the 
Ancient French Parliaments; Le Blanc’s Treatise on coinage; Eon de Beau- 
mont’s Contributions to a General History of Finance; Le Beau’s History 
of the Lower Empire; and Blackstone’s Commentary on English Law. 

In February, to amuse himself, Bonaparte read, with extreme curiosity, 
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a pamphlet by Pidansat de Mairobert, The English Spy, or a secret cor- 
respondence between my Lord All Eye, and my Lord Ali Ear, which, 
as is well known, is one of the most singular pictures we have of France, 
at the close of the last century. 

Napoleon Bonaparte remarks on everything, on all that relates to 
politics, to the organisation of ministerial power in the British domin- 
ions, to the clergy and the middle classes, as well as on what is 
said of the Economists, of Turgot, and of the coronation of Louis XVI. 
He is interested in M. de Saint-Germain and Marshal du Muy, in Madame 
Necker and Fréron, in Guibert and the Abbé Maury. He collects recipes 
and anecdotes, facts of history and coarse oddities. But the English 
Spy was only a pastime. 

Bonaparte immediately plunged into serious study once more, and took 
up Buffon’s Natural History and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s Studies of 
Nature. ‘‘Not having had this book for any length of time,” he says, 
‘‘T was unable to make any notes, but his theory of the tides strikes 
me as whimsical.” He went back to Buffon, and dilated at some length 
on volumes three and four, on the various systems relating to reproduction, 
and a table of the probable duration of life in man. He wrote out an 
abstract of each theory with scrupulous care, but added no comments, 
restricting himself to facts. 

After this diversion he returned to history, the Abbé Marigny’s History 
of the Arabs. Not only did he read and analyse it, but he carried it 
with him to Seurre, where a sanguinary riot had broken out in April 
over the grain question, and whither he was sent, and stayed during 
most of the month of May, with a detachment of men. Nay more, he 
derived from this work the inspiration for a developed episode which he 
called The Prophet's Mask (Le Masque Prophéte), in which he relates the 
revolt and death of Hakeem, colouring his thought with truly Oriental 
fancy. While at Seurre he read the History of the Government of 
Venice, by Amelot de la Houssaie, devoting to it above thirty pages of 
notes, and began the Abbé de Mably’s Observations on the History of 


France. 


And all this time, whenever a paper relative to contemporary affairs 
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came within his ken, he wrote down everything that struck him. In one 
note-book he has left a comment on the French budget, based on M. Necker’s 
report; the receipts, expenditure, and ways and means of collecting taxes 
according to their nature and the provinces whence they are derived.’ In 
another he made extracts from newspapers and other public documents; 
in a third all sorts of information relating to various persons—M. Necker, 
the Chevalier d’Eon, Damade, and others. 

Finally, and still in this same year, to follow up his historical studies 
he devoted himself with passion to geography. One note-book is given 
to the possessions of the English in Asia; another, simply entitled Geo- 
graphy, ends as follows : 


“ POSSESSIONS DES ANGLOIS EN AFRIQUE 
(ENGLISH POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA.) 


‘* Cabo Corso in Guinea, a fairly strong place. Hard by is Fort Royal defended 
by sixteen guns. 


‘* Saint Helena, a small island.” 


His mind, as if guided by fate, seems to be set on England which 
was the great adversary of his fortunes, to grapple with Frederick and 
his institutions, to absorb the history and life of the Arabs; it sweeps 
across Egypt, pauses in front of the Pyramids, flies to Venice, where it 
condemns the government, soars over India with dreams of conquest, and 
settles down finally on the rock of Saint Helena. 

All this would seem to be work enough in about fifteen months of 
regimental duty, for a lieutenant not yet twenty, who, besides, was not 
above learning his business as a gunner; but it would show very little 
comprehension of Bonaparte to suppose that he was satisfied with reading. 
Ever since 1786 he had worked steadily at his Letters on Corsica. He 
took up his subject under various forms, now wrapping it up in a sort 
of romance in which an old man tells the tale of his fellow-countrymen’s 
struggle against the French to an Englishman who has landed on the 
island, supposing it to be deserted; or again endeavouring in separate frag- 
ments to give an exact picture of some noble deed, as for instance in the 


Invocation to Sampiero. 
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At length the work was finished, but then he was not satisfied to 
follow the Abbé Raynal’s advice; so after copying and re-copying the 
Letters, of which he made at least four rough copies, even changing, as it 
would seem, the name of the person in authority to whom he proposed to 
dedicate it, he made up his mind to ask Father Dupuy, formerly the second 
master at the school at Brienne, to be good enough to look it through 
and point out any corrections that might be needed. Father Dupuy wil- 
lingly consented, and marked the chief defects : apostrophes, misuse of 
words, compromising phrases; but Napoleon did not yield without a 
struggle. He clung to his own ideas and his own style, to the vehement 
diction which gives this history the tone and aspect of a pamphlet. 
Hence another letter to Father Dupuy, who was by no means convinced, 
and most anxious that his pupil should not put himself in the wrong; 
who was frightened by this democratic rhetoric and republican denuncia- 
tion, and a hatred of monarchs so explicitly set forth. 


What would he have said had he known that Napoleon was hatching a 


“ DISSERTATION SUR L’AUTORITE ROYALE 
(DISSERTATION ON THE AUTHORITY OF KINGS.) 

‘‘ The work will open with some general notions as to the origin of the 
name of king and its development in the mind of man. 

‘* Military government is favourable. 

‘“The book will then discuss in detail the authority at present usurped by 
kings in the twelve kingdoms of Europe. There are very few kings who do not 
deserve to be dethroned.” 


Again what would he have said if he had read the letter which Bonaparte 
had written to Paoli, on his return from Auxonne, on the 12th of June, 1789, 
that is to say just a month before he wrote to the Abbé, in which he 
asserts the claims of Corsica with ardent zeal, and declares that he will 
‘bring the governing body before the tribunal of opinion, expose their 
harassing tricks, reveal their underhand doings, and, if possible, interest 
the virtuous minister at the head of the State in the hapless fate which 
has so cruelly befallen his native island?” 

But Napoleon had yet other and greater surprises in store for his Brienne 
tutors, and this, albeit the first, was forgotten in the rest. Moreover 
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was there in all France, in July, 1789, any head of twenty which did 
not indulge in dreams of taking its Bastille, of regenerating its country, 
of reforming mankind ? 


* 
o:-= 


In the month of August Bonaparte asked leave for the six winter 
months, and obtained it from the 15th of September. He set out in the middle 
of that month, reached Corsica in about a fortnight, and did not rejoin 
his regiment till the end of January, 1791. 

It need not be said that he then took the side of the democratic 
party, that he ardently preached the new order, that all his efforts tended, 
if not to the political independence of his island, at least to procuring 
for it an honourable status in the national polity of France. Napoleon 
was not, strictly speaking, a Separatist; he saw too clearly that his 
remote island home could not stand out against the encroachments of the 
Great Powers; but if Corsica was to be part of France, at any rate it 
should no longer be treated as a conquered province. Why should not 
the rights of man, as declared at Versailles, be valid at Ajaccio? On 
all sides the strongholds were falling which had been intended to repress 
the people; national guards were enlisting, municipalities were forming, 
the administration of departments was carried on by men elected by the 
governed. 

In Corsica the struggle for the party of progress was harder and more 
violent than elsewhere; they had to grapple with the local aristocracy 
as well as with the central powers; not to mention every kind of faction 
—town against town, parish against parish, ancestral feuds between families, 
passionate hostility, every man armed and doubting, but ready to take 
a side. Hardly was there a score of young men who had been educated 
on the mainland, or who were capable of understanding and explaining what 
was going forward in the National Assembly. Then there was one man who 
was not merely popular but idolised, Paoli, whose name, shouted by every 
lip, was, as it were, the pass-word of the patriotic party; who, himself, 
was still in England, but longing to return to the land which he still 
dreamed of making independent. 
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It would fill a volume to disentangle all the strange tale; it must 
suffice to say that in spite of some of the Corsican deputies, especially 
M. Matteo Buttafuoco, the National Assembly decreed by acclamation, on 
the 30th of November, 1789, the solemn insertion of the Island of Corsica 
in the list of French provinces, and a sort of vote of amnesty ‘‘in favour 
of such Corsicans as, after fighting for liberty, had chosen exile or expa- 
triation of their own free will.” 

This was the first act of the drama; Bonaparte had played a very active 
part in it; he had drawn up an address to the Assembly, which had not 
failed of its effect on the members of the Left; then, as soon as the National 
Guard was enrolled, he put down his name; he wrote a pamphlet violently 
attacking Matteo Buttafuoco, and read it before the club at Ajaccio; later 
on, after Paoli’s arrival, he pulled the wires of the Municipality there, 
and inspired the speeches; he presided as elector at the Orezza meeting, 
he was for ever on the road in the midst of excitement which hardly 
allowed him time for work. 

However, it was from Corsica that he wrote, on the 24th of June, 1790, 
to the Abbé Raynal, presenting him with the Letters on Corsica ; and it would 
seem that he had begun so early as in November to work on a subject 
proposed for competition by the Lyons Academy : A Discussion to prove 
what truths and what feelings it is most important to impress on men 
for their own happiness. The successful writer was to win a prize of 
twelve hundred livres offered by the Abbé Raynal nine years before, in 1780, 
which had never yet been awarded, although the subject of the essay had 
already been once changed. It was the Abbé himself, no doubt, who 
informed Napoleon of the proposed theme. 


Whatever may have detained him in Corsica, where he remained from 
September, 1789 till January, 1791, he was forced to rejoin his regiment; 
for he had already been obliged to justify his absence by all sorts of certif- 
icates from the Council and Municipality of Ajaccio. By the beginning of 
February he was in France; we can trace him by the dates of his letters 
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and the notes he added to his commonplace books, in which, during his 
stay in Corsica, he had not written a word. 

He wrote to Fesch on the 8th of February from Serve, near Saint-Vallier, 
and on the same day, at Saint-Vallier, he wrote his Reflections during the 
Journey, on Love and Solitude. Some days later he returned to the subject 
in a long Dialogue on Love of which no more than a fragment of a few 
lines has been published by Libri, though the manuscript covers nine 
folio pages. 

As soon as he arrived at Auxonne, on February 13th, he set to work 
to get M. Joly, printer of Déle, to print his letter to Matteo Buttafuoco, 
a document which for closeness of logic, clearness of statement, and 
sheer violence is highly instructive, inasmuch as it reveals a_ polemical 
disputant of the very first order. To correct the proofs he went on foot 
every morning from Auxonne to Déle, breakfasted on a corner of the prin- 
ter’s table, and then returned to Auxonne, where his essay for the Lyons 
Academy lay waiting for him. At this he worked incessantly, collecting 
notes and extracts; there are pages of prose mixed up with rather limping 
verse, in which reflections of his own jostle fragments of well-known 
writers : 


‘* Strength of mind is exercise, but rest; 
The rising tempest puts in act the soul 
Parts it may ravage, but preserves the whole. 


Hence different passions more or less inflame 
As strong or weak the organs of the frame, 
And hence one master passion in the breast 
Like Aaron’s serpent swallows up the rest. 


Porr’s Essay on Man. (Quoted from a French version.) 


‘“We are born to enjoy life. Happiness consists in enjoying life in the 
way which is best adapted to our nature. Hence, we are born to be happy. 
We are constantly aware of pleasant and unpleasant sensations. No one can 
deny that Nature is averse to those that are unpleasant, and prompts us to 
avoid them, as it prompts us to go to the physician to recover health. 

**Men in all ranks of life feel these sensations, the labourer as much as the 
prince, but under different forms. 

‘*In what does enjoyment of life consist? Each man must look into his own 
heart and there read 
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‘‘ When, on rising in the morning, a man does not know what to do and 
wastes the weary hours of his tiresome existence, when, as he looks forward 
to the future, he sees nothing but perpetual monotony, each day like the last, 
when he asks himself : To what end was I created? he, to my thinking, is 
the most miserable of men. The machine gets out of gear; his spirit loses 
the energy which is natural to man. How can this vacant heart manage to 
live? It is living the life of a brute with the faculties proper to human 
nature. Happy would he be if he had not those faculties! Such a man is 
disheartened by everything. The smallest check is to him an unendurable 
calamity. His life is calm indeed, but where is its sweetness? The student 
is in the same case. He reads, he discusses, his reason is satisfied. But has 
he no heart? Whither will this mass of various knowledge lead him? Will not 
the void of solitude and his own inmost stirrings say : No, I am not happy. 

‘‘Sweet mystery, for which a secret impulse for ever sighs. Thou King, 
whose hoped for advent hardens men in their mortal career against the blows 
of Fortune! 

‘‘ Another, condemning the smallest desire, believes that by living without 
pain we shall live without pleasure. Others doubt everything and with proud 


disdain refuse to pursue an uncertain pleasure.” 


It was probably at the same time, and certainly in following up the 
same line of ideas, that Napoleon read again Jean-Jacques’ essay ‘‘On the 


Bases of Inequality among Men,” and then, freeing himself from the author's 
influence, ventured to contradict him. Thus, after this paragraph : ‘‘ The 
only good he recognizes in the whole world consists in food, a female, 
and rest; the only evils he fears are pain and hunger,’’ Napoleon writes : 
‘‘This I do not believe.” Nay, he maintains in opposition to Rousseau 


that man has other needs, and on this text writes a long fragment : 


“MES REFLEXIONS SUR L’ETAT DE NATURE 
(MY OWN REFLECTIONS ON MAN IN A STATE OF NATURE.) 


‘‘] believe that man was never a wanderer in solitude with no ties, no 
need of his fellow-men. I believe on the contrary that, on outgrowing his 
infancy and reaching manhood, man felt the wish to associate with other 
men, allied himself with a woman, chose a cave which was the returning 
point of his expeditions, his refuge during storms and at night, his store- 


house for provisions. This union was confirmed by habit and by the tie 
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of children. It may, however, have been broken by caprice. I fancy that two 
savages may have met in their excursions, made friends, recognized each 
other on a second meeting, and then wished that their dwellings were nearer 
together. I believe that they came together, and that thus, and then, the 
natural community had its birth. This community, I believe, will have lived 
happily, because it was based on feeling and natural reason. I believe that 
for a great many centuries the world must have been thus peopled by small 
communities, far apart, hostile, and few in number. At the end of these ages 
the communities were more numerous and opened up communications. From 
that time the earth would not yield her produce without cultivation; property 
and social relations took their rise; ere long governments also. Thenceforth 
there was an exchange of wealth and of tastes. Imagination then came to light, 
self-love, impetuous passion, pride; there were pale-hued men, whose ambition 
bid them seize the conduct of affairs, and men of brighter complexion who 
courted women and ran after common girls.” 

These are the reflections which gave birth to the essay laid before 
the Lyons Academy; the paper is as yet very imperfectly known to the 
public, for the edition brought out by Baudouin /réres in 1826 (edited 
by General Gourgaud), includes only a very small portion of it. The Libri 
manuscript, besides several variorum paragraphs, consists of more than 
one and twenty pages of folio size in a very close handwriting. It will 
some day be made public, and will be found to contain assertions which 
perhaps may disturb some men’s minds. 

On the question of the right of property, Napoleon, on some points, 
is at one with P.-J. Proudhon, and though he does not go quite so far 
in his conclusions, he shows that his spirit was not more adverse to 
Mably’s teaching than to Rousseau’s. 

The Essay on the Feelings was not approved of by the Lyons Academy. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, for there is nothing academical about it. 
He rushes away from the given theme, and though he seems to have a real 
desire to restrict himself to a purely philosophical discussion, he cannot 
help touching on every social problem in succession; and he faces them 
boldly, takes them by assault, like a soldier, though a thinker, whose 
rough ways have not been smoothed by friction, and who pelts the old 
social order with ideas as he might with bullets. Many interesting com- 
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parisons might be made between this essay and the fragments on Republican 
Institutions, by Saint-Just. 


Nor is it too early to use the word ‘‘ Republic,” although it was as 
yet only 1791. We have a fragment of that date, on the preference to 
be given to a Republic rather than a Monarchy, in which, among many 


erased passages, we find this sentence left : 


‘*I have for a long time had a taste for studying public affairs If 
any public man free from prejudice had ever a doubt as to whether he should 
prefer Republicanism or Monarchism, I fancy that at the present day all his 
doubts will have been removed—— Republicans are abused and calumniated, 
and then the only reason that can be given is that Republicanism is impossible 
in France—— Without social morality there can be no Republic. (Sans maurs 
point de République.)” 


Are we to suppose that Bonaparte’s mind was, as it would seem, so 
entirely diverted by the philosophy of politics, and at the same time so 
carried away by the events in Corsica in which he took an active part, 
that on rejoining his regiment he had ceased to pursue the reading 
which in 1789 was his principal occupation? This would show small 
knowledge of his character. 

In the month of March he began to read with care the History of 
the Sorbonne, a poor production of that Abbé Duvernet whose anti-relig- 
ious faceti# are less well known than his subservience to Voltaire, whose 
biographer he was. Napoleon was not in quest of witticisms and satirical 
hits, but of facts, and at the end of the three note-books which he dedi- 
cates to the History of the Sorbonne, he observes : ‘‘ The Sorbonne has 
been called Burgundian, English, Guisarde, Spanish, and Ultramontane, 
according to the times, and has always been argumentative and irrational. 
(Raisonnante et irraisonnable.)”’ 

He next took up Mr. William Coxe’s journey in Switzerland, of which 
three translations into French appeared within two years, and it is impossible 
to overlook the precision with which he defines the special form of govern- 
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ment of each Canton. These notes are full of notions which lingered in 


his memory when he drew up the Act of Mediation. After reading the 
three volumes of Coxe he began Duclos’ Secret memoirs of the reigns of 
Louis XIV and Louis XV, the Critical History of the Nobility by Dulaure, 
Macchiavelli’s History of Florence, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s Indian Cottage, 
and Voltaire’s' Essay on Manners. Between whiles he tried a romance, 
Alcibiades, but soon threw it aside; this was a free imitation by a certain 


M. Rauquil Lieutaud, of a German novel by Meissner, with the same title. 


At this time his studies in artillery were few or none. It must be 
remembered that Bonaparte, who had reached Auxonne about the middle 
of February, had been promoted on the 12th of April to be first lieutenant 
in the Grenoble regiment, then stationed at Valence, and notwithstanding 
his petition (June 6th) to be allowed to remain with the La Fere regiment, 
he was obliged to join at his new quarters on June 16th. Everything he 
read and wrote, with the exception of a few pages, refers to his stay 
at Auxonne from March till May. During the few months he spent at 
Valence, from the middle of June till the beginning of October, he was 
again carried away by political events; he took part in the various 
demonstrations which ensued on the King’s journey to Varennes, and did 
not hesitate to lead the patriot party, who regarded the emigration of 
the officers as an act of desertion. 

No corps furnished so few men to the Royalist army and to Condé as 
the artillery. It was the strong arm which enabled France to resist invasion, 
to repel it, and to conquer. Napoleon’s influence on his comrades may not 
have been useless; there is ample proof that up to a certain point, at any 
rate, it was very real. 

Under the old régime every regiment of the army had its traditional 
institutions which, though they had no legal validity, were not the less 
respected by chiefs and subalterns alike, and by which judgment was 
pronounced without appeal on all subjects which were not matters of 
military discipline. Every question of honour, of the personal intercourse 
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of the officers, and the social life of the corps they belonged to, was 
within the province of the first lieutenant. He exercised a sort of police 
surveillance over his fellows, and had a traditional right to be the 
spokesman of his company, and to give any one a rating whose conduct 
deserved blame, whether by any action derogatory to the point of honour, 
by conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, or by a breach of 
good manners and deference towards his fellow officers, or, more especially, 
towards a lady. This reprimand, which the recipient was bound to take 
without resentment, generally made a deep impression on the culprit, 
especially if it was delivered in the presence of all the officers of his 
company, and yet more when it was followed up by a public penalty such 
as riding the rail or being tossed in a blanket. 

This traditional law was called La Calotte, which was not, as Libri 
says, a secret society; in Bonaparte’s papers we find at least two schemes 
for the better ordering of the Calotte, very complete and detailed, and 
intended, it would seem, to substitute fixed rules for the somewhat arbitrary 
will of the first lieutenant, to the end that the accused, if innocent, might 
have some protection. There can be no doubt that at a period like that 
of the Revolution the Calotte might give rise to serious disaffection, and 
drive many officers to emigrate, who at heart had no desire to quit France 
and take service with foreigners. This, in fact, occurred much oftener than 
might be imagined, and on this account it is fair to direct attention to 


these regulations, which have hitherto passed unnoticed. 


In Corsica, meanwhile, events were hurrying forward. Bonaparte was 
drawn thither by political passion, private interest, and ambition. He 
longed to play a leading part, and felt that he could. By the end of 
August or the beginning of September, 1791, he obtained fresh leave of 
absence from the Inspector-General, and set out at the beginning of October. 

Although it seems almost certain that he was in France again from 
May till September, 1792, the history of his life in garrison terminated 
when he quitted Valence. 
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His political existence dates from his arrival in Corsica. Here, then, 
we have his proceedings for no more than three years. Ten months and 
a half at Valence (November, 1785 to September 15th, 1786), two months 
at Paris (October and November, 1787), fifteen months and a half at 
Auxonne and at Seurre (June, 1788 to September, 1789) eight months and 
a few days at Auxonne and Valence (February to October, 1791). As to 
his studies in Corsica, where he certainly read and wrote an enormous 
quantity in his little retreat, the grotto of Milleli, there is no record of 
them in the Libri papers; the documents have perhaps been lost. 

But we have enough to show that, by the time he was one and twenty, 
Bonaparte, though he had educated himself, was better prepared for life’s 
struggle than he would have been if he had spent his youth under the 
cane of absurd pedants and cringing pamphleteers. He now would ere 
long be a man of importance in his island; lieutenant-colonel of Volunteers, 
a leading spirit in the meeting of the Municipal Council of Ajaccio, and 
the adherent of Paoli till the moment when he perceived that the old 
man, who had failed to understand the progress of affairs since his departure, 
and who .thought of nothing but taking revenge, was ready to throw 
himself into the arms of England, and take Corsica with him. Napoleon 
presently provoked and led an attack on the island of La Madelaine, and 
after a first repulse returned again and again to the charge, writing 
endless petitions and notes to prove the necessity of a fresh incursion. 
But it was not long before he found himself torn between his passion 
for the small island he called his native land, which all through his 
youth he had devotedly loved, and his other passion for the Revolution, 
which was the fulfilment of his ideas, and which was creating a fatherland 
for his intellect. He was to choose between independence for Corsica 
marred by British protection—and France, which had just incorporated the 
Corsicans with the nation, and given them, the last-comers, the same 
rights as its oldest citizens. The choice lay between the oligarchy of 
which Paoli had hatched out the scheme in London, and that democracy 
which, at the moment, was committing excesses and crimes, but whose 
principles were the abiding law of mankind. Bonaparte did not hesitate ; 
it would be ruin, exile, proscription—what matter? He would serve as 
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an artillery captain, maintaining his mother and sisters on his pay, and 
fight in France against the insurgent Federalists. And now for Toulon, 
Nice, Vendémiaire—lItaly ! 

Henceforth Bonaparte’s records will be the epic of his life; his reading 
will be the maps on which he prophetically marks his victories. The reports 
he will make are his bulletins, in which to be named is to be immortalised. 

But if we follow Napoleon in his triumphant career across the nations, 
if we carefully read his proclamations, and scrutinise his decrees, not 
unfrequently an idea, a phrase, a word, reminds us of the thinker of 
Auxonne and Valence, the lieutenant who saved out of his pay, depriving 
himself of coffee to procure books and to subscribe to a circulating 
library; for wherever fortune might lead him, he finds, lurking in his 
memory, a reminiscence or a picture, and unintentionally—almost uncon- 
sciously—displays an erudition which amazes the most prejudiced, while 
at the same time, by casting his ideas in an unique form, he stamps 


them with the hall-mark of genius. 


FREDERIC MASSON. 
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OBSOLETE TYPES 


THE LACKEY 


In ancient home life the figure which is the most seen, the most pro- 
nounced, and the most characteristic is that of the lackey. He by no means 
holds the first rank in the hierarchy, but it is he who appears oftenest in 
the chronicles and comedies. He has gone, but his name has remained 
popular and has even passed into a proverb, for our footman, whose func- 
tions he closely filled, is not his absolutely ‘‘ adequate”—to speak with 
the Germans,—successor and, at any rate, his personality is quite effaced 
beside that of the former’s. 

In the fifteenth century, as may be seen from the examples which Littré 
quotes, the word was used for a certain kind of soldiers. In the sixteenth 
century, it seems to mean military valets. It is the beginning of an 
evolution which was not slow in accomplishing itself. It finished about 
the middle of the century. We meet with a lackey, in the normal sense 
of the, word, in the Eugéne of Jodelle (4552); and, in 1579, in his first 
volume of Comedies facécieuses Larivey published one where the ‘‘ lackey” 
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of the Lord Horatio, an amusing, pert little fellow, plays a very impcrtant 
part and gives his name to the piece. 

Furetiére’s Dictionary thus defines a lackey : ‘‘A valet not of noble 
birth (roturier) who follows his master on foot, who wears his liveries.” 
The word roturier is not so much a pleonasm as one would believe. 
Indeed, if you open the book published by Audiger towards the end of 
the seventeenth century—La Maison réglée—you will see that the three orders 
were represented in the home of a great gentleman; the nobility, by the 
gentleman or lady in waiting, the pages, and the squire; the clergy, by 
the almoner and often the tutor; the third order or the bourgeoisie, by 
the steward, the secretary, the major-domo, to whom may be added the 
porter or ‘‘ Swiss” and valets de chambre. As for the lackey, he was 
part of the common people like the grooms, the postilions, the cooks, and 
the stable-boys; but he stood apart from the nameless swarm by his 
sharp-cut character. 

According to Audiger, the abode of a great gentleman in town included 
thirty-two to thirty-four servants of all sorts and grades, without speaking 
of the inmates of the country-house or chdteau, or of the attendants spe- 
cially attached to the chief domestics. In this number, there were two 
valets de chambre and six lackeys, or at least four. This, too, is only in 
the case of a bachelor grand seigneur. If he was married there had to 
be added to this first total a score of people for my lady and, in parti- 
cular, four lackeys. Thus the house of a man of quality, if he was 
married, might have, and if he wished to keep-up his rank, did have, as 
many as ten lackeys. 

The pay of these valets was a hundred francs, and each of them got 
a pound and a half of butcher’s meat a day, as much bread, and a pint 
of wine; or perhaps they got for wages and wine a hundred and twenty 
livres a year, for which they had to provide themselves with everything 
except their indoor livery. A bachelor who wished to be spared all 
trouble of household or kitchen, would send his lackeys to take their food 
at the hostelry, and he got off for sixteen sous a day. At this rate, the 
four lackeys—reduced to two who only got ninety livres in a modest 
establishment—were very far from costing what a very ordinary maid-of- 
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all-work costs to-day. It was a common custom to give them money 
instead of their wine and fuel. 

The lackey’s duties were not only out of doors. Inside it was his 
business to remain in the antechamber, to receive and announce visitors, 
to clean the boots and shoes, ‘‘to be punctual to the orders of the major- 
domo at meal-times, to help to bring the dishes to table.” (Audiger.) 

It was the fashion during some time in the seventeenth century to 
have lackeys who could play the violin, as may be seen from the Mémoires 
of Gourville, under date of 1661. ‘‘I have forbid thee a hundred times 
to scrape on thy accursed fiddle,” says Grichard to Lolive in Le Grondeur. 
And further on : ‘‘I dote on dancing,” cries Clarice. ‘‘I have already 
bespoken four lackeys who play the violin perfectly.” We see from this 
that people engaged lackeys as an orchestra for a ball. It would be easy 
to multiply passages to prove that fiddlers were generally taken from 
this class. 

Abroad, the lackey escorted his master everywhere, and was specially 
charged with holding the fambeau at his side, or that of his sedan chair, 
through the badly lighted streets. Listen, in Baron’s Rendez-vous des Tui- 
leries, to the lackey La Montagne waking up with a start at the noise 
of a dispute between the janitor and the brandy-seller, in a lower room 
of the house where his master has just passed the night in gaming— 
‘‘Coming! Coming! Here I am, Monsieur, coming, coming! Where’s 
my torch? Ah! here it is. My stick! I have it. Porters, come along, 
quick—my lord is waiting. Where am I to light my torch? Ah! here 
is something. Now then, Master Michaut, open the door.” 

And he goes to sleep again. The little scene is taken from nature, and 
paints to the life the awakening of a lackey in attendance on his master, 
side by side with ten or twenty others, in the room where they spent the long 
hours of waiting playing cards, chatting, wrangling, yawning, and sleeping. 

Lackeys also went errands ; they took letters and messages. It was 
the Basque who was generally charged with these; he was so called from 
the country of his birth, according to a very widespread usage. The 
Basques were famous, as they are still, for the nervous and untirable 
calves of their legs, and the proverb had consecrated this reputation. 
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Gradually the lackey charged with this task took a special name, and 
constituted a new class in the house; this was the coureur or ‘‘runner” 
whose arrival dates from the end of the seventeenth century. ‘‘It is only 
quite recently that there are coureurs in France,” says Furetiére, ‘‘and it 


> 


is a fashion come from Italy.” Soon every rich house had its coureur to 
carry the morning notes or invitations, to go for the news or even—his 
big stick always in his hand, now to lean on, and now to push aside the 
pedestrians—to outrun the chariot in a race of speed with the horses, and 
to open up the way, as the sais of Cairo do. 

The lackeys got up behind the carriage. They were crowded there 
from vanity, to create a great impression of wealth and position. It was 
not only aristocrats, but rich magistrates, financiers, who had as many as 
three or four lackeys standing at the back of their vehicle—fine fellows, 
clad in superb liveries, which served as insignia, so to say, to their 
masters. People vied with one another who should have the most, who 
should show the youngest and best made, who should dress them the 
best. Their rdle was, above all, one of pomp. It was more honourable 
to have a lackey who was an ornament to one outside, than a valet 
who was never seen. If necessary they were hired by the day. If any 


one wanted to shine in any special circumstances and throw dust in people’s 


eyes, either he had to provide himself with these people at a moment's 
notice and for a time, or only to take a stroll by the Law Courts, where 
lackeys waited to be hired on the walks and places where people came 
to engage them. 

Even middle class ladies had a lackey to follow them to church with 
the bag and the cushion and hold up the train of their dress. Great ladies 
could not go out without having several at their back. At the same 
time as he was an ornament, the lackey also inspired respect; it was his 
duty to undertake the defence of his master or mistress. When travel- 
ling, people often took armed lackeys with them. In the streets the 
dependants of opposing factions gave one another battle, maintaining with 
their fists or staves, and sometimes their swords and daggers, the super- 
iority of those whose livery they wore. We are reminded of the opening 
scene of Dancourt’s Le Chevalier a la Mode. Madame Patin, the widow 
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of a rich contractor, is going home, irritated at the molestation which 
she has just undergone. The Marchioness of Something or other has had 
the effrontery to take the wall of her, and make her carriage back more 
than twenty paces. ‘‘What!” exclaims Lisette, ‘‘ your tinsel person, your 
great gilt chariot, two piebald horses with long tails, a coachman with 
his turned-up beard, six great lackeys more embroidered with lace than 
the staffieri at a tourney,—did all that not impress your marchioness 
with respect?” ‘‘Not in the least, it was from the depth of an old car- 
riage, drawn by two raw-boned horses that this baggage of a marchioness 
had me insulted by a pack of ragged lackeys.” And they did not confine 
themselves to insult, for here comes La Brie who enters in a pretty plight, 
and when Lisette reproaches him with his disarray, ‘‘The others are more 
tattered than I am,” he replies, ‘‘and I was coming to tell Madame that 
La Fleur and Jasmin have had their heads broken by that marchioness’s 
people, and that it only depended on me to have one, too.” 

For such exploits as well as for show, it was necessary to have stout 
fellows. Hence the custom of tall lackeys, colossuses built after the 
manner of Frederick William’s soldiers. It seems that this fashion spread 
especially among the ladies; the need of good protection for the weakness 
of their sex ought to have been sufficient to justify the fashion, but it was 


not so. ‘‘The women,” 


says again Furetiére’s Dictionary, ‘‘ have put them- 
selves in the way of having great lackeys and they are slandered for it.” 
‘‘It has passed into a proverb,” said Mercier, a century later, ‘‘ that the 
biggest and most insolent lackeys are the best.” 

In ‘contrast, little lackeys were equally fashionable. People delighted 
to combine in their houses these two extremes, the dwarf and the giant. 
There were small lackeys of many kinds. They were used for domestic 
service; they also carried messages and did errands. Persons of moderate 
rank and state instead of posting three or four great lackeys at the side 
of their carriage with a coachman of a majestic rotundity—a coachman, 
ye gods! ‘‘ stuffed out with a huge circumference,” and who could fill his 
seat ‘‘in the fine style”—only had a lean coachman with a small lackey 
to open the door. 

The small lackey also carried Madame’s train; there was a thoroughly 
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fine style about this, and it made a pretty picture, especially when the 
lackey was a little negro or, better still, when he was accompanied by 
a‘ little negro, carrying a cushion or a prayer-book. In the racy preface 
to his works (1742), Palaprat blames the abuse in virtue of which ‘the 
vilest and lowest women of the middle class have arrogated to themselves 
with impunity all the most showy qualities of ladies of rank,” and amongst 
these qualities he quotes in a note ‘‘the train held by a sort of ‘guy’ 
a little peasant of barren La Brie, grotesquely accoutred like a hussar 
with an aigrette, the cushion carried by a Moor, bent beneath the weight 
of his velvet and lace.” 

It was especially a little before the end of the seventeenth century, 
towards 1680, that the little negro became generally fashionable. The usage 
developed considerably in the following century. People kept a little negro 
as they kept a pug dog or a monkey; he was spoilt, caressed, coddled, 
stuffed with sugar-plums and sweetmeats; he was tricked out like a per- 
forming dog. He was at once an ornament, a plaything, a doll. There 
are innumerable pictures and prints in which the little negro is seen 
following my lady, and carrying her train or her book. Who does not 
known Madame de la Tournelle’s little Indian, the “niggers” of the 
Duchesse de Chartres, and the Zamore of the Du Barry? 

Much more than his big brother, the little lackey was attached to the 
particular service of the ladies, despite the impression which Furetiére’s 
severe remarks endeavour to create. 

The same is the case with all the little lackeys whom Moliére puts 
on the stage—Almanzor in the Précieuses, Galopin in the Critique, Lépine 
in the Femmes savantes, and that ‘‘little rascal” Criquet in the Comtesse 
d’Escarbagnas. The little lackeys in the Intrigues de la loterie, a comedy by 
Donneau de Visé, in Turcaret, in Dancourt’s Eauz de Bourbon, and 
Renaud et Armide, etc., also belong to ladies. The exceptions confirm 
the rule. Truth to tell, however, they were not very rare. Even the 


lackeys who were not exactly Jittle lackeys, were often very young—a 
fact which allowed their being put on the footing of ‘‘my child,” or 
sometimes even of ‘‘little boy.” The Dictionary of the seventeenth cen- 
tury which I have already quoted, and which from its first edition to 
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that of Trévoux, contains in its ‘‘ instances’’ so much information on 
customs and manners, tells us that the little ladies’ lackeys wore cales, 
that is to say flat round caps like those of beadles and pastry-cooks. 
These cales were laced and embroidered with trimmings of ribbons, more 
or less richly, according to the state the mistress kept. 

Is there any need to say that the tax-collectors, the financiers, the farmers- 
general, even more than the great gentlemen, vied with one another in the 
luxury and splendour of their liveries? The bourgeois and the contractors 
who wanted to ape the gentlemen, or their widows who wished to play 
at being marchionesses, like Madame Patin, stifled their lackeys in lace. 
The author of the Letter from a Sicilian, who seems to date from the 
year 1592, hopes that the excessive pomp of the coachmen and lackeys 
who ‘‘are beginning to wear scarlet and plumes,” and on whose clothes 
‘‘gold and silver have become common,” will teach honest folk contempt 
for gilded apparel. As blue was the colour of the royal livery, many 
people, claiming authority from the offices which they held in the king’s 
household, made their servants wear the colour, only altering the lace, 
and royal edicts never entirely succeeded in suppressing this pretentious 
deceit. They were supplied with swords, epaulettes, cockades. They 
even came to wear wigs. Mercier tells us in his Tableau de Paris, 
that they had lace and two watches like their masters. Even silk some- 
times formed part of their livery, or sashes of velvet and satin were put 
over it. Thus clad, with wig, sword, shirt-front or cuffs in silk or velvet, 
there is no room for wonder that they were not always known from their 
masters, especially if one had to do with a fellow of spirit, with plenty 
of ¢lan or dash, knowing the world and having an ‘‘ interesting figure,” 
such as people took trouble to get. Mascarille and Jodelet were capable 
of deceiving other eyes than those of Cathos and Madelon when they 
introduced themselves as marquis and viscount, and Dorante, in the Jeux 
de l’Amour et du Hasard, thought that he could exchange his dress with that 
of Pasquin; unfortunately, Pasquin spoke; if he had only confined himself 
to saluting, perhaps he would have completely accomplished the deception. 

They, themselves, took trouble to create a confusion which flattered 
them so much. They often concealed or disguised the marks of their 
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livery; I do not speak, of course, of the grisons who were employed for 
secret errands, and who were dressed so that they should not attract 
attention, like Araminta’s grison when he comes to find l’Homme @ bonnes 
fortunes (act I, sc. 6). In the eighteenth century especially, we see them 
imitating the gestures, the fashions of speech, and the manners of their 
masters. Among themselves they give one another the names of their 
masters, and instead of calling one another Bourguignon, Basque, Jasmin, 
La Fleur, they speak of Ngailles, Rohant, Montmorency, Luxembourg, set 
up in their body a hierarchy corresponding to their houses, and regard 
one another according to the importance of the latter. The Duchess of 
Orléans speaks in her letters (February 6th, 1720) of a great riot caused 
by the anger of a lackey whom two of his brethren had refused to allow 
to dine with them because he and his master only served ‘‘the wife of a 
president,” while their masters had intrigues with great ladies and because, 
too, his love affairs were not so exalted as theirs. The rejected lackey 
had called in his comrades, and recourse had to be made to the police 
to restore order. In the servants’ hall where they play cards -while 
waiting for their masters, they take pride in risking great stakes, and 
in the anterooms they practise how to crush by their cold and haughty 
demeanour the timid or retiring visitor. 

Nothing was more common than the rescripts of Louis XIV and Louis XV 
against the extravagant splendour of liveries. In 1700, not to go farther 
back, it was forbidden to put button-holes, lace embroidery, gold or 
silver fringe on liveries, and for the lackey who disobeyed there was 
nothing short of the pillory. In 17419, gold or silver lace was forbidden 
except on the hat, as were garments of silk or embroidered silker hose 


? 


with silver and gold ‘‘clocks,” and sticks, under pain of the pillory first, 
and then of the galleys. In 1713, after one sumptuary regulation of the 
same kind, dated February the 8th, a royal decree of the ist of July bears 
upon a special point. The strict injunctions to lackeys not to carry arms, 
sticks, or staves, have been made abortive, it says, by the bad custom 


of not giving liveries to most of them, with the result that, ‘‘ being attired 


in overalls and plain jackets without any difference or distinction,” they 


can easily evade this order, ‘‘and mix in the promenades and public 
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shows, and in the streets with persons of all conditions whom they 
insult..... without the Commissary and other police officers being able to 
recognize them.” Consequently it is ordained that they shall wear on 
their outer garment, at any rate on the cuff of their sleeves, or on their 
pockets, a livery-galloon of a distinct colour. But this decree had not 
a more permanent effect than the others, for we find a fresh one in 1724 
directed against the excessive luxury of servants’ apparel, without any 
mark of livery, which allows them to commit many outrages in the churches 
and at the breaking up of performances and on the promenades. 

It is, in fact, difficult to realise the degree of insolence very quickly 
reached by the lackeys, proud of belonging to a rich master or a great 
gentleman, with nothing to do, corrupting one another, and stimulated 
by emulation in vice, living incessantly out of doors, associated closely 
with the excesses of their masters, of whom they were not only the wit- 
nesses and companions, but the accomplices and instruments. To the 
want of education, and the natural grossness of their plebeian origin, they 
joined a refinement of urbane perversity, by assimilating whatever was 
most corrupt and lowest in the fruits of civilization, like those peasants 
of the suburbs who add the vices of the towns to those of the country. 
If they were attached to some young rake or to some old débauché, to 
a lady not over-scrupulous, to a young man of family reduced to shifts, 
they by no means objected to act as go-betweens and factotums, and 
they lived ‘‘like friends and equals,” says Palaprat (Phaéthon, act. Il, 
sc. 4), on the footing of a sort of low familiarity and servile good-fellowship 
which, nevertheless, had another side to it, as well. Without taking 
literally the language and the manners of life which our old comedy 
attributes to the Philipins, the Jodelets, the Mascarilles, the Sganarelles, 
the Covielles, the Scapins, the Frontins, the Crispins, and the Pasquins 
—for here convention plays a certain part and we must take account, too, 
of the influence exercised upon these characters in livery by the valet ot 
the ancient comedy and by the gracioso of the Spanish theatre—it is, 
nevertheless, impossible to refuse all significance and bearing to a tradition 
so general—above all from the moment when Moliére created the comedy 
of manners, of character, of observation, and French comedy. 
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If they were in the service of some great lord, of some high, illus- 
trious, and mighty house, their pride increased in proportion; they con- 
sidered themselves covered, protected by their masters and, as a matter 
of fact, in most cases they were. The latter considered themselves obliged 
to undertake their defence. You offended a gentleman by want of respect, 
I do not say for his lackeys, but for his livery. ‘‘The quality of the 
servant,” says M. Albert Babeau in the Artisans et domestiques d’autre- 
fois, ‘‘did not only depend on the nature of their functions, but on the 
quality of the master. The livery of a great lord honoured him who 
wore it. A sort of importance was attached to it as to the military 
uniform.” The Marquis de Genlis, who selected his people entirely by 
their figure, and consequently selected them very badly, has the livery- 
coat of one of his lackeys, nicknamed the Giant, and guilty of an attempt 
to poison, burnt, on the ground that this coat has been dishonoured, and 
that no other servant would put it on. Madame de Genlis’s confidential 
man, an old soldier, says to her valet, who had been impertinent to him : 
‘*] know what I owe to the livery of Madame la Comtesse; since you 
wear it, I will not give you the stick; but, none the less, your insolence 
must be punished.” And he proceeds to level him with the gutter. 
(Memoirs of Madame de Genlis, vol. II, pp. 103-305.) 

The word ‘‘domestics” had not then the restricted and lowly sense 
which it has to-day. According to the pleasant etymology of the word 
(domus), they formed a part of the house and took the reflection of its 
importance or of its virtue. We have seen that the home of a great 
gentleman even included members of the clergy and of the nobility. The 
most celebrated writers, Mairet, Chapelain, Ménage, Sarasin, were not 
ashamed to call themselves ‘‘domestics” of the Duc de Montmorency, of 
the Duc de Longueville, of Paul de Gondi, of the Prince de Conti, who 
pensioned them. But the lackeys were one of the lowest and least 
honourable steps in the household, far below the valets de chambre. They 
were supposed to embody in themselves whatever was worst or vilest in 
the household by giving it its most outré expression. Their name became 
the synonym of a vicious valet. It furnished matter for a score of saws 
by no means flattering. If people said ‘‘as bold as a page,” they also 
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said and ‘still say, ‘‘to lie like a lackey,” ‘‘as impertinent as a lackey” 


’ 


‘‘the soul of a lackey.” Thanks to these proverbs their name has remained 
popular. It has perpetuated itself by its bad reputation. Even those who 
would not allow any one to beat their lackeys, often beat them them- 
selves. In the continuation of Vigneul-Marville’s Melanges we read that a 
colonel of a regiment whom the author knew, beat his regularly every month, 
and when he cited Seneca to him to stop him, ‘‘ Despite your Latin and 
your philosophy,” replied the colonel, ‘‘I will not give up my method, 
which is so good that, during the thirty years that I have had lackeys, 
not one of them has beer punished by the law, except one whom I never 
touched.” 

In a little pamphlet without date, entitled L’Etat de servitude ou la 
Misére des domestiques, a poet who has very much the appearance of 
belonging to that class, and of speaking from personal experience, has 
recounted the sorrows and described the grievances of the profession. 
He bemoans first of all its hateful reputation. 


‘*A lackey’s a rogue—by all the world’s confessed, 
The wicked fear him and the good detest. 
Though gentle his manners and honest his name 
He wears—’ tis enough—the liv’ry of shame. 

Is his coat broidered with blue or with green? 
No more need be said; a prejudice mean 

As low and licentious must needs him describe 
For such is the stamp of the whole lackey-tribe.” 


I like to think that the author was an exception, and that he was not 
the only one; but the class, on the whole, only merited too well its ill 
fame. There were even times when they became a public danger, for 
they were the more numerous inasmuch as a vast number of people rushed 
into their body to escape service in the militia. These exemptions, 
allowed to strapping fellows who would have made admirable yeomen, 
even caused many complaints, notably at the time of the first levy at 
Paris, in 1743. When the poll-tax on everybody was established in 1695, 
servants were also exempted from this. Such privileges could only 
increase the natural attractions of a rich livery, an assured livelihood, 
and, at any rate, of comparative idleness for young men who would 
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only have been able to live miserably and wearisomely in their original 
condition, and make them complacent in the matter of wages. Their 
number was enormous. They filled the streets. Boileau does not forget 
to note among the inconveniences of Paris the lackeys who 
‘* Taunt one another as hotly as they dare 
Make the dogs bark and the passers swear.” 

We see by the Historiettes of Tallemant and contemporary ‘‘ Memoirs” 
that the simplest commoners, and even the poorest among men of letters 
had lackeys—nearly always a child or a young man whom often their 
employers only fed, clothed, and lodged, and who only got as fees what 
the master’s friends or connections gave him. The master, when the young 
lackey was old enough to leave his service, ‘‘put him into business.” 

The Sicilian quotes them along with the place-seekers, the quacks, and 
the gamesters, as ‘‘one of the most beautiful ornaments of Paris.” He 
often returns to the subject, not without exaggeration, now to tell us 
they are ‘‘more than a hundred thousand, capable of all sorts of violent 
tempers,’ now that the huge extent of Paris may be measured by ‘‘ the 
great number of lackeys, horses, dogs, litigants, and thieves to be found 
there ;”’ ‘‘all these folk,” he adds—and I do not know whether he includes 
among them the horses and the dogs—‘tmake up a third of this great 
people.” A decree of 1663 having enforced the dismissal of all those who 
were not necessary, more than twenty thousand were sent away, and were 
transformed into soldiers. 

The ‘‘livery” was already formidable under Henry IV. The excesses 
and crimes of the lackeys fill a sufficiently large place in the Journal 
de lVEstoile. \n 1578, a little lackey of thirteen was hanged in the Place 
Maubert for having tried to kill his master. In 41599, two lackeys were 
hanged at the Croix du Trahoir, ‘‘for an outrage on a virtuous young 
lady.” In 4608, another, eighteen years old, was hanged for murder. 
Next year, a big lackey, being struck with a switch by his master, the 
Comte de Braine, the son of the Comte de Maulevrier, draws his sword, 
makes for the Comte, who was on horseback, cuts the reins, wounds him 
in the hand and thumb, then gives him a deep gash on the face, and 
manages to escape. On the 3rd of January, 1599, during the ceremony 
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of the Knights of the Holy Ghost at the monastery of the Augustines, the 
pages and the lackeys played in the midst of the assembled people ‘‘ their 
usual, but extraordinary games,” and carried their insolence to such a 
degree that the mob rose, and the King was obliged to send his guards 
to restore order. ‘They stole cloaks and hats, cut the purses of ladies 
and girls, and one was seen making a show of three which he had 
taken, and another was even bold enough to carry off the hat of a 
‘Master of Requests’ who was quite near to the King.” In the month 
of January following, when Henry IV was visiting the Law Courts in 
the company of the Duke of Savoy and many lords, a band of lackeys 
in conflict with the ‘‘clerks” caused a bloody riot in which a dozen 
wounded and one corpse were left on the pavement. The Salle des pas 
perdus was one of the usual arenas of insolence in livery which insulted 
suitors, and even the very lawyers. 

We may guess whether the Saint-Germain Fair supplied a good op- 
portunity for their diversions. It would be long and tedious to recall 
all the instances thereof. A single one will suffice, for it is significant 
and perfect. During the fair of 1605, when the King would often go for a 
stroll, the lackeys, pages, students, and the soldiers of the guard aban- 
doned themselves to continued irregularities and excesses, organising within 
the fair and about the approaches mimic pitched battles in which blood 
flowed. ‘‘A lackey cut off the ears of a student and put them in his 
pocket, whereupon the students, mutinying, and precipitating themselves 
upon all the lackeys whom they met, killed and wounded many of them. 
A soldier of the Guards, being attacked by these said lackeys when he 
was leaving the fair, and knocked down by them with sticks on the Saint- 
Germain dykes, contrived to get up, killed two of them, and threw their 
dead bodies into the ditch.” . 

They loot shops, they try to force their way into the theatres without 
paying, and disturb the performances. The lackeys of princes and dukes, for 
example, agree to meet in large numbers at the tight-rope dancers’, with 
staves hidden beneath their coats, and make such a disturbance there that 
the guard comes up, with bayonets fixed. The official reports relating to 
the shows at the fair, collected by M. Campardon of the Archives Office, 
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are full of the exploits of the livery, which disturbs plays, breaks windows, 
throws the oddest things on the stage, and insults the actors and actresses. 

They did not confine themselves to strolling players, and the Comédie- 
Frangaise was hardly more spared by them. Scarron, who always held 
them in horror, congratulating himself in the Roman Comique on seeing 
the Comédie purged of its old licence, adds : ‘: It were much to be desired 
that it was also rid of the thieves, pages, and lackeys and other ordures 
of the human race whom the opportunity of taking cloaks draws hither 
even more than did formerly the wicked jokes of the low comedians ” 
(part II, ch. 8). The well or pit stood up, and there was no cloak-room, 
which peculiarly favoured disturbances and thefts. If they could not get 
in, they waited for their masters at the door, and there formed formidable 
gatherings, and, egging one another on, and vying in effrontery, they inter- 
fered with the spectators, fell upon the attendant, and sometimes even on 
the officer who kept watch at the entrance (1). 

It was not at the theatre only that they stole cloaks. We read in 
the Anti-caquet de laccouchée (1622) : ‘‘If our lackeys wear swords 
like we do, it is to teach them their trade of foot-pads, for when they 
have served us five or six years, we give them fifteen or twenty crowns’ 
pay to buy a red cloak (the traditional garb of the thief) so that they 
may——— keep watch on a street corner.” Tailemant des Réaux tells a 
little story which seems expressly composed to serve as a commentary to 
this passage. According to him, M. d’Angouléme—the natural son of 
Charles 1X and of Marie Touchet—-used to say to his people when they 
asked for their wages : ‘‘It is your business to provide yourselves. Four 
streets lead from the Hotel d’Angouléme; you are in a splendid situation, 
make the best of it, if you like.” And they did not always stick at 
theft; they sometimes even went the length of assassination. Tilladet 
was one day knocked down by them. As early as 1635 they had been 
forbidden to carry arms; in 41655, after a tussle in which they had killed 
a captain of the Guard, this prohibition was renewed under penalty of 
death. In 1673, and many times later, they were forbidden to carry sticks 


(1) See Jal’s Dictionnaire Critique de Biographie et d'Histoire, art. Comedie-Frangaise : letters to d’Argenson 
of May 2ist and 28th, 1698. 
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or staves. In 1703, they were rigidly enjoined not to gather together in 
groups at the entrance to theatres and walks, such as the Cours la 
Reine, the park of Vincennes, the Tuileries, and the Luxembourg, entry 
into which had been denied them in 1693 and 1696. Nothing can give 
an idea of the insolence of these knots of lackeys at the portals of palaces 
and monuments, on the squares, or in the public gardens. In 1682, they 
insulted some young girls and some married ladies of the Court at the 
gate of the Tuileries. Another time, a lackey wagered with his friends 
that he would whip the first woman who came out of the garden of the 
Tuileries; the bet was accepted. The first to appear was the Princesse 
d’Armagnac, accompanied by the Marquise de Villequier. Behold our lackey 
somewhat disconcerted; nevertheless he will make good his wager, and 
grossly insults the two ladies. But it turned out badly for him; he 
expiated it by the galleys. 

They did not deal lightly with the offenders when they could lay hands 
upon them; prison, the pillory, the gallows, the wheel, executed justice 
on them. It was several times attempted to fix the responsibility on the 
masters, but it did not go beyond words. It was just to their rank and 
titles that the lackeys trusted for protection, and the former, from a 
false feeling of pride, often thought themselves obliged to give it. The 
severe decrees glided over them without hurting them; even the harshness 
of the punishments only produced a passing effect. They soon returned 
to their natural bent, to the rivalry of insolent lackeys who thought that 
they created a greater impression of the power of the house they served, 
and of their own importance, the less restraint they admitted. The tribe 
had. assumed the proportions of a veritable plague and, at times, even 
of a public danger; it disturbed the streets constantly by its idleness, 
its coarse amusements, its rudeness, its outrages, its rioting, its collisions 
with the police, which sometimes became a kind of rising. 

It would be curious to study the part of the lackey in literature, 
especially in the drama, since the farces of Larivey, or Jodelle, or Remy 
Belleau down to the Ruy Blas of Victor Hugo, who has given us the 
lackey of romanticism. In Moliére, the name appears for the first time 
with Almanzor in the Précieuses. Brindavoine and La Merluche in L’Avare 
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are respectable lackeys in a middle class house, like those of M. Jour- 
dain, despite the ambition of the master. Moliére especially uses the 
little lackey, as we saw above, and has only given the lackey properly 
so called, and in his proper capacity, trifling rd/es with hardly anything 
to say. La Montagne in the Fdcheux, Sganarelle in the Festin de Pierre, 
the Mascarilles, the Scapins, etc., are simply called valets; they are 
intermediate types, handled according to the author’s fancy and the exi- 
gencies of the stage, partaking at once of the nature of the lackey, of 
the valet de chambre, and of the confidant. 

The lackey appears more often in the comedies of Dancourt. In 
Regnard’s Le Joueur we remember the three lackeys of the marquis coming 
in succession to the house of the Comtesse, to get him away, and in the 
Homme a bonnes fortunes those of Araminte and of Cidalise, worrying 
Moncade for their mistresses, by bringing him urgent letters accompanied 
by presents. 

But a crowd of other valets are real lackeys, as we see from the part 


which they play outside and in the company of their masters. If the 


theatre was the faithful reflection of society, we must believe that the 
lackey was then not only a funny fellow—brazen, cynical, utterly un- 
scrupulous, the willing go-between of his master, combining, with the 
intrigues which he openly carried on for him, those which he spun for 
himself, ever in strained relations with the law, and often deserving the 
rope which inspires the Scapins and the Crispins with such genial plea- 
santeries—but also the prince of knaves, ‘‘the cleverest dodge-wright” 
the most ingenious and flexible intriguer, the most active and subtle 
mind, the most fertile im inventions, as amusing as they are ingenious, 
that ever existed. We must believe, too, that while he did not cease, 
in the eighteenth century, to be a very intelligent and smart youth, -he 
had accomplished a great moral advance, for the lackey of Destouches 
and of La Chaussée, and even that of Marivaux, is no longer the ‘bad 
lot,” the good-for-nothing who shrinks from no iniquity; he combines 
with his loyalty to his master—that common virtue of the stage lackey— 
a rare delicacy and disinterestedness. In the Dissipateur, when Cléon is 
ruined, not only does Pasquin refuse to abandon him, but he kisses his 
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hand, and offers him with sobs the little he possesses. Marivaux’s lackeys 
do not reach this elevation of feeling, but they are of a more exalted 
type than Moliére’s rascals, and their morality, without ever being rigor- 
ous, is, nevertheless, less accommodating; they are rather, according 
to the expression of M. Gustave Larroumet, ‘‘ friends of inferior rank, a 
sort of comic confidants,” like that one in the Déenouement imprevu who 


’ 


speaks of himself as the ‘‘chum” of his master, or the Dubois in the 
Fausses Confidences, whom all his shifts and his ruses do not prevent from 
being a thoroughly good fellow, and who, when he has at length suc- 
ceeded in assuring Dorante’s marriage, exclaims with satisfaction : ‘‘I richly 
deserve to call that woman my daughter-in-law.” The lackeys of comedy 
in the eighteenth century resemble for the most part Frontin in the 
Meéchant, of whom Lisette says : ‘‘He may, perhaps, have the appearance 
of a rascal, but at bottom he is a very decent fellow.” 

The appearance of a rascal, or even simply a rascally appearance, is 
like the indispensable livery which covers the good beneath. But it is 
much safer to attribute this modification in the type of the valet of the 
drama to the diversity of the character of the authors, and of the comic 
genius, than to any real improvement in the manners of domestics. If 
Pasquin offers his savings to his unfortunate master, it is, doubtless, 
for the simple reason that Destouches is a sensible author, who wanted to 
produce a pathetic effect and to clinch by his last touch the lesson he 
gives his spendthrift. 

Nobody has made better use of the lackey than Le Sage. We may say 
that the most celebrated lackey in literature is Gil Blas; for Figaro is a valet 
de chambre. We know after what adventures the son of Blas de Santillane 
makes up his mind to don the livery. ‘‘The trade of lackey is a sorry 
one, I admit, for a fool,” says his countryman Fabrice to him to induce 
him to follow his example, ‘‘ but it has nothing but charms for a fellow of 
spirit. A superior genius who takes service doesn’t do his duties in a 
matter-of-fact way like a simpleton. He enters a house to command rather 
than to serve. He reigns by studying his master; he lends himself to his 
faults, gains his confidence, and then leads him by the nose.” And further 
on. ‘‘ Talk about the employment of a lackey; it is simply a benefice 
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which commits you to nothing. Has a master vices? The superior genius 
who perceives it flatters them, and often even turns them to account.” This 
defence contains an unyarnished theory of the profession, and it is drawn 
up by a man who is by no means a fool. Gil Blas himself may pass for the 
type of the educated, well-read Jackey; besides, he is a great philosopher. 
He writes his Memoirs for the instruction of posterity, and he is not the 
only one, as the name of Jean-Jacques Rousseau would suffice to prove. 

Crispin and La Branche in the little piece of Le Sage’s, Crispin rival 
de son maitre, are two lackeys, of the old school; I mean of the old 
classical model. ‘‘I have had a narrow escape,” La Branche tells his friend 
who is surprised at his long absence. ‘‘They wanted to give me occupa- — 
tion at sea; I very nearly joined the last detachment of La Tournelle.” 
‘*Zounds ! what have you been ‘up to, then?” ‘One night, I designed to 
stop a foreign merchant in an out-of-the-way street, out of curiosity, to get 
news from his country. As he did not understand French, he thought 
that I was asking him for his purse. He screamed out ‘Thieves!’ The 
guard comes up; I was haled to the Chatelet.” These droll dogs 
have not degenerated from their fathers; the tone and the idea are exactly 
those of the lackey in Moliére, Regnard, Dancourt. They conspire to 
deceive Oronte, thanks to one of Crispin’s disguises—that everlasting 
lackey’s disguise of which Mascarille in the Précieuses had supplied the 
model—and to wheedle him out of his daughter’s dowry. Oh, they are 
clever folk and made for more brilliant destinies! ‘‘ You have always 
given yourself up to trifles,” says Crispin to himself reproachfully, ‘‘ now 
you ought to shine in finance With my ability, ye gods !——- by this 
time I should have been bankrupt more than once.” And at the end, 
when they are discovered, Oronte cannot help admiring them. He agrees 
with Crispin as to what the latter and his friend want. ‘‘I should like 
to put you both in business.”’ 

Le Sage stuck to this idea. His Turearet is an ex-lackey, and Frontin, 
the valet of the chevalier, to whom he gives a clerkship at the request 
of the baroness, is in the way of becoming himself a Turcaret, but a 
more intelligent one. When his master dismisses him without searching 
him, he says to Lisette : ‘‘I have forty thousand francs. If your ambition 
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limits itself to this small fortune, we may go and found a family of decent 
people.” But he is mistaken if he thinks he is capable of vegetating 
in this uneventful life without any horizon. Nature wins the day in his 
last exclamation: ‘‘It is all over with the reign of M. Turcaret; mine is 
about to begin.” 

Nothing, besides, was more in conformity with the truth. The passage 
from the livery to finance was not a very rare phenomenon, and Boileau’s 
line very often met with an application in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries : 

“1 knew him lackey ere he became a clerk.” 

‘*Do not the lackeys of a clerk, a large farmer of taxes, or a receiver- 
general sometimes become clerks, receivers, and great farmers themselves ?”’ 
says Pierrot to the doctor in Palaprat’s Fille de bon sens, and the doctor 
answers : ‘‘ Concedo.”’ 

In the Ménagiana it is recorded that Madame Cornuel, while waiting 
one day in the antechamber of a comptroller-general amongst the lackeys, 
refused to go into the room where the financiers were waiting. ‘‘ They 


’ 


cause me less fear,” she said, ‘‘ when they have their livery on than 
when they have thrown it off like the others.” This metamorphosis of the 
lackey, became, so to say, one of the commonplaces of satirical literature. 
La Bruyére forgot it no more than did Boileau. In his chapter on ‘‘ The 
Goods of Fortune” he shows us Sosie passing from the livery through a 
little receivership to be a sub-farmer; then rising to some rank by jobbery 
and violence, becoming noble by an office, and finally, a man of respect- 
ability through his title of churchwarden. The ‘‘ Key” to La Bruyére 
of 1697, names here ‘‘ d’Apougny or Delpech, farmers-general,” and it adds : 
‘* Portrait of most of the financiers.” Other ‘‘keys”’ mention Berrier, de 
Révol, Le Normand, Bourvalais. Many had certainly worn the livery, 
among others Bourvalais, who had been a lackey of the farmer-general 
Thévenin. La Baziniére, treasurer of the Savings Bank, also began life 
in the livery of a president. Then we must quote among these parvenu 
Crispins, the famous blackmailer Dalibert, who is the Alidor of the nine- 
teenth satire of Boileau and of an epigram of Furetiére’s. Antoine 
Crozat, who became Marquis du Chatel and Grand Treasurer of the 
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Order of the Holy Ghost, the richest man in France, was supposed 
to have been a lackey of Penautier’s, the receiver-general of the clergy. 
Gourville, the author of the celebrated Mémoires, who was commissariat- 
superintendent of the army of Catalonia, receiver-general of la Guyenne, 
and secretary of the Council, had worn the Duc de La Rochefoucauld’s 
livery. If we may believe the author of the Private Life of Louis XV 
—and after the details we have just given, the assertion has nothing 
improbable in it—five farmers-general had begun in the livery. Assu- 
redly Montesquieu makes use of a strong exaggeration in the Persian 
Letters when he writes: ‘‘The body of lackeys is a school of great 
gentlemen, it fills the vacuum of the other estates.’ But he hardly exag- 
gerates when he adds that, when they cannot take the place of the ruined 
magistrates and the slain gentlemen,-‘‘they restore all the great houses 
by means of their daughters, who are like a sort of manure which enriches 
mountainous and dry lands.” 

Amongst other historic lackeys, we may quote Moliére’s Provencal, whose 
history M. Monval has reconstructed, and who became one of the members 
of the Comédie-Frangaise, director-general of the Fire Brigade, and who was 
the grandfather of General Dumouriez. But the most famous of the historic 


lackeys was certainly Jean-Jacques Rousseau, a man of letters like Gil Blas, 


like him a philosopher, though of another style, and who made society pay 


for his early humiliations. 

Gourville and Rousseau are not the only lackeys who have written. 
The learned and the bibliophiles know an odd poet who lived under 
Louis XIII, and whose GEwres mélées (1634), which fetch almost their 
weight in gold when they are now exposed in a public sale, are dedicated 
to his fellow-lackeys—it is Antoine Gaillard, who tells us that he was 
footman to the Archbishop of Auch. Gaillard composed, among other things, 
a little pastoral entitled La Carline and a comedy Le Cartel, ou le Défi entre 
Bracquemart et Gaillard. His two lines are often quoted on Corneille and 
Rotrou, who, however, were only just beginning. 


‘*Corneille is good, but he sells his books, 
Rotrou writes well, but to the pay he looks.” 


] do not see why some scholars doubt whether Gaillard was a real lackey; 
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it would be hard to understand with what object he could masquerade 
in that title. His tone, his ideas, his verses are worthy of the livery, 
and like Mascarille who was also, to use his master’s term, ‘‘a sort of 


> 


bel esprit,” priding himself ‘‘on gallantry and verses,” he would have 
doubtless been the man to put the Roman history into madrigals. But 
he shows himself more humble than Mascarille, by his pointing out to 
the reader that it is very difficult to be at once ‘‘a good lackey and a 
good writer.” Whatever the part we may ascribe to exaggeration and 
convention, how can we entirely neglect all the wit which our classic comedy 
gives the valet? Compare him with the one of contemporary comedy; the 
intellectual superiority of the former is pronounced. We can see that he 
has rubbed against people of wit much more and much closer. The situation 
was much better fitted to bring out his natural tendencies, and it must be 
remembered that, at that time, domestic service, which, especially in the 
great houses, was not considered so humble as at the present day, was 
the only career open, at any rate at starting, to youths without fortune 
or birth, but full of intelligence and resources, who under the existing 
régime would find different means of making their way. 

‘‘In the midst of the ease and leisure of the country house,” says 
M. Albert Babeau in his book Les Artisans et les Domestiques d’autre- 
fois, ‘‘the valets and femmes de chambre had a part to play; they recited 
verses and sometimes did it wonderfully well. In the antechamber they 
dipped into the new books, but as may easily be believed, it was. not 
the most sublime writings which occupied the spare time of the lackeys 
and pages.” Sometimes even the antechamber amused itself by rhyming, 
and we know, from the story of the famous ‘‘day of madrigals,” the 
account of which has been preserved to us in the MSS of Conrart, that 
the poetic rivalry which had seized like an epidemic on all the society 
of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, did not spare the domestics; but not a spark 
of their versatility has come down to us, and we may believe without 
judging rashly, that the poetical lucubrations of the educated lackeys did 
not rise much above the level of those with which the coachman of Ver- 
tamont regaled the simpletons of the Pont-Neuf in the last years of the 
seventeenth century. 
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Among the countless pamphlets which the dawn of the Revolution 
brought forth I notice one—Avis a la livrée, par un homme qui la porte 
(a Vantichambre, et se trowe a Voffice). The author there passes in review 
all the drudgery and chagrin of that condition; ever to be running about 
in rain and snow to carry his master’s billets doux; to stand up behind 
a carriage, hanging on to the straps, shaken about, hopping up and down, 
calling out with all one’s might to the foot-passengers, and yet to have 
to play the part of a scapegoat if the master meets with any accident; 
to have to wait at table and to go and eat at the cook-shop; to have 
to take the master to the show and to have to wait for him for hours, 
standing in the mud, and then to have to begin again to wait for him 
all night while he sups and plays. So he exhorts his companions in 
bondage not to make common cause with the masters at that moment. 
This advice was generally followed, as we know, though with honourable 
exceptions. For several years even, the domestique disappeared before the 
officieux. The livery survived but the name of lackey went down in the 
storm; it is a name of olden times which has never reappeared, except 


accidentally, in ours. 


VICTOR FOURNEL. 














A FAR-OFF MEMORY 


It is marvellous how vivid, after so many years, my memory of my 
little cousin Jeanne remains. I have nothing left of her but a few 
flowers which are crumbling to dust, and a photograph which every day 
fades more and more. But when I close my eyes, I see her again as 
if I had left her but yesterday—I see her in all the pride of her seventeen 
years, in all her beauty at once majestic and fascinating—I see before me 
her deep, limpid eyes, her rose-red face, so noble in contour, so merry, 
so roguish, so naive in its expression; and her various smiles—they 
all come back to me; the faintest of them—her ‘‘company” smile—had 
a delicious suggestion of the child about it, when, like a puss, she would 
only show two teeth; that of every day, unaffected, but ‘so good, so 
caressing, that it turned my head, and my words stuck in my throat. 
Then, too, her smile of pity, when any one was in pain, or that, a little 
tremulous, when she said ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

I had not seen her since our childhood; we did not live in the same 
département, and somehow or other I was afraid of going to stay with 
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her people for a few days in my holidays. Perhaps I was afraid of 
falling in love with her. I had often heard it said, that every day 
Jeanne was becoming more beautiful, and as people immediately added 
that she would never marry any one but ‘‘a nobleman,” I thought of 
my humble birth, and kept quiet, for we were simply ‘‘ Fouquets” without 
any de. Now Jeanne’s family name was De Saint-Lager-Bressac; we were 
kinsfolk by marriage, a lord of Saint-Lager-Bressac having made a meésal- 
liance with a young daughter of the Fouquets a half-century before. 

It was on hearing of Jeanne’s betrothal, that I made up my mind to 
pay this visit, my heart—I was twenty—being, I thought, incapable of 
fixing itself on one whose troth was plighted to another. One Sunday 
in June the coach put me down at the little village of Auberive, where 
the Saint-Lager-Bressacs lived all the year round, for the sake of economy. 
They were not rich, having sacrificed everything so that Jeanne might 
be brought up at the Convent of Sacré-Ceur. Spiteful family tongues 
(on our side) even spoke of them as misers, and went so far as to say 
that young De Clavel, my cousin’s future husband, was rather a_ fool, 
not to use a stronger expression, that this marriage was an affair in which 
the poor child was being unworthily sacrificed, etc., etc. 

For myself, I have never seen M. de Clavel. By a piece of luck 
on which I congratulate myself to this day, he was travelling during the 
few days I spent at Auberive. 

* . * 

‘*The ladies are at mass; will Monsieur wait for them in the garden?” 

And the good-natured, fair-haired maid, hardly four feet high, the sole 
female domestic of the house, led me to a bosky little garden, where 
flowers on all sides, tall, fresh, and thickly crowded, seemed to bar the 
way. | 

‘* What a beautiful garden!” 

‘* It’s Mademoiselle who waters, and rakes, and prunes it all.” 

** Really!” 

I sat down, a little taken aback, in the shade of a very leafy plum- 
tree. This gardening disturbed me. After having dreamt of a young 
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princess, embroidering with her taper fingers some piece of heraldic tapestry, 
to find, perhaps, a country lass with red hands and a squab figure! 
Rather crestfallen, I sat tapping the gravel with the end of my cane, ill 
at ease, and finding the minutes interminable. 

At last the gravel crunches. Quickly I raise my head. My cousin 
—I recognized her at once, her child’s figure had not changed—advanced, 
without seeing me, along an alley as narrow as a footpath. She was 
entirely in white. 

She was walking slowly, laughing across the hedge to the good gardener’s 
wife next door. Tall and slender, with the exquisite, variable traits of the child 
growing into a woman, she seemed barely fifteen years old. Beneath her 
large white muslin hat, of which the rippling veil, fastened back on her ears, 
hid her face in translucent shadow, with her long and pliant neck bare, 
encircled only about the middle with a string of nacreous pearls, her 
cameo-like figure looked still smaller. Great pale irises and bushes of 
Bengal roses kissed her dress as she went, while about her low shoes 
a hem of scorpion-grass spun small blue lace. 

At last she saw me, stopped short, made a hesitating movement for 
a brief second, then fell on my neck exclaiming : ‘‘ George!” in a ringing, 
laughing voice. She kissed me warmly, her arms which clasped me 
pressed me tight to her soft bosom, while her lips sounded on my cheeks. 


‘‘It was very good of you to come,” she said. ‘*What a size you 
are! And your budding moustache! Well, you look like the same good 
fellow as ever. Come, give me the news about uncle and aunt!” 

She sat down, by my side, on the bench made of a plank and a 
couple of trunks of trees. And without any ceremony, with her arm 
on my shoulder, and exactly like a little child who would just as soon have 
sat herself on my knee, she began to ask me questions. Her resonant 
voice made my ears ring. She had very blue eyes and crisp golden 
hair, as fine as gossamer. 


From the first we kept up the habit of addressing one another fa- 
miliarly, as relatives, and of kissing one another several times in the 
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day, without any special reason. Did she pass by me, I kissed her; 
she would put her long, delicate hand, a little browned, on my arm, 
and I would kiss it; and when I brought her the heavy watering-can 
which made her supple body bend, she, in her turn, would thank me 
by a kiss. 

This watering was the chief amusement of my little cousin. As her 
tastes were very simple, she never wearied of it and amused herself with 
it as if she was a child of ten. At daybreak you might hear her creeping 
down the winding staircase, the pivot so to say of the house, which 
extended like a serpent from her pigeon-hole aloft to the cellar. She 
tried hard not to make a noise, but she was in such a hurry that she 
would strike against a cupboard, knock over a broom; and the wooden 
stairs were so noisy! As she went down with cat-like tread she could 
not keep herself from humming, and you may easily imagine that it re- 
quired a great effort to prevent her from singing aloud. Thus as soon 
as the door on the ground floor was shut, the moment she stepped into 
the garden she would burst forth at the top of her voice, and then there 
would resound in the morning air, mingled with the twittering of the 
birds, ceaseless melodies, as loud as loud could be. Generally ‘‘la, la, la” 
to all sorts of disconnected tunes. It never entered her head -that she was 
waking up the whole neighbourhood, and yet, no one ever complained. 
The neighbours whom her clear voice reached would say pleasantly : 
‘‘There’s Mademoiselle Jeanne watering her plants.” 

Oh! she had her fill of singing and of watering. You should have 
seen her with her dishevelled hair, ruddy cheeks, dressed like a Bohemian 
girl in the midst of her flowers with their pearls of water. This water 
was drawn along the side of the house into old staved-in wine-casks, 
stuck upright in the ground under pipes whose duty it was to fill them 
on rainy days. Thanks to this method, at the end of five minutes Jeanne 
was dripping. Hence she had invented for this toilsome amusement the 
strangest of costumes, first—storey number one—an old dress which came 
down to her ankles; over that a petticoat much shorter—some old victim 
of her merry frolics in the bushes, of which she had simply cut off the 
bottom with the scissors—a kind of circular apron, which reached to the 
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knees—storey number two. Then the third storey—on her hips—consisted 
of the skirts of a blouse tied to the waist by any odd bit of string. 
Add to this get-up a hat without shape or colour, shoes belonging to her 
father in which she rolled about—and I may tell you that she was never 
so lovely or so sweet, never so exquisite in form or motion as in these 
garments, with her huge, battered watering-pot, black with rust. How 
often have I stood motionless, looking at her, while, with her rosy mouth 
open, her face upturned and her feet deluged with the water without her 
noticing it, she was pouring forth her crystal notes on her peach-blossoms. 
And suddenly she would look round : 

‘‘Now then, now then! come along quick.” There was nothing for it 
but to fly to do her bidding in all haste, and I asked nothing better. 

Who would have recognized her in the afternoon when the notary’s 
wife or a noble lady of the neighbourhood came to pay a visit? Who 
would have recognized the little gardener girl in her bright, close-fitting 
dress with little flowers worked all over it, demurely sitting by her mother 
just like a well-behaved child, only venturing from time to time on a 
timid, almost inaudible word? It would have been quite a mistake to 
suppose she was playing a part; she was a real ‘‘ little girl.” Only her 
eyes by a furtive glance, her little nose which quivered for an instant with 
impatience, told me how she was being bored, and how she longed to run 
off with me. 

It was these contrasts which made her so bewitching, without the 
slightest suggestion arising of being too free with her, but not without 
much cruel suffering from her involuntary fascinations—a sleeve turned up 
to show a scratch, a button or two of her bodice torn off to kill a 
bewildered bee who had strayed thither in his flight. 

Pure as the new-fallen snow or her own transparent eyes over which 
no cloud passed, she would now indulge in the frolics of a frisky kid 
without the slightest reserve, and now undergo the attacks of a lofty, 
quivering shyness, during which to touch her, were it only with the tip 
of the finger, had been an offence. If she saw me, in the evening, 
go off alone on the road, without any idea that I was fleeing from 
her, that I was seeking in the fresh air of the falling night and the 
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solitude to regain some of my energy, she would start off at a gallop, i 
and I would hear her behind me, as hard as she could go, lithe and 
leaping in her rustling dress. I ought to have turned and stopped her. © 
Like a coward, I seemed not to hear her, and I waited for the delicious 


moment when she would throw her hands over my eyes, and holding 


her laughter, panting and out of breath, would throw the whole weight 
of her flexible body on my shoulders. 1 could feel my heart beating 
violently within me, her quick breath ran along my face, and I half 
opened my lips to catch the warm flow with its piercing fragrance, to 
drink in the yet more intoxicating scent which rose from her young 
. frame quickened by her ride, as from a flower warmed by the sun. 

A moment later she would go on, a couple of yards from me, silent, 
erect, drawn up to her full height, an apparition in crystal which it 


seemed as if a touch would shatter into dust. 


* 
* * 


Soon it is my last day, I am to leave by the night coach. Jeanne, 
sitting in the tall grass, is nervously plucking the flowers around her; 
now and then, leaning on one hand, she stretches out to pluck a wild 
poppy or some larkspur out of reach. One by one she thrusts the stems 
aslant into her little red apron, on this side and on that, mingling with 
her flowers the great blades of grass with their tremulous grains. When 
the stem snaps short, she shrugs her shoulders, takes off her hat with 
a quick toss of her unsnooded locks, scattered like dazzling moss, and 
threads her flowers with a wisp of hair all askew, anyhow. Silent, her 
lips compressed, she darts quick glances at me ever furtively, and I can 
never catch their expression. 

Last night, I lost my head for a moment. In the brilliant night I had 
drawn Jeanne to me, and as | was pointing out certain stars to her I 
was nibbling her hair. ‘‘ Down, boy! down, boy!” she kept saying with a 
laugh. And we went on. But gradually my kisses. fell upon her fore- 
head, her eyelids, her nose. Suddenly she drew herself up, and thrust 
me back with so fierce a blow full on my breast that I stumbled and fell 
to the ground, while she, without turning back, or coming to my assistance, 
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started off home with a brisk step. Since then she sulks with me or 
she is out of sorts with herself—I know not. 

Certainly her stealthy looks have taught her my honesty. She 
looks at me more openly, without averting her head. At length with 
a slight imperious gesture, she beckons me to a place on the grass by 
her side, and I fly thither, not knowing how to show her sufficiently 
that boundless obedience which is- taking the spirit out of me, almost to 
extinction. My eyes tell her so as well as-they are able. Her own 
are fixed upon me, they are grey in the full sunshine, and the pupils 
stand out black and keen as a cat's, so to say. Why has she this 
look of steel, this harsh air, while she scans me? 

My cousin Jeanne was a very odd girl. Her harsh manner concealed 
a suppressed tenderness which, all of a sudden, broke forth into sobs. 
With her two arms round my neck, and her head upon my shoulder, 
she wept for a long time, while I was in a giddy exaltation reposing 
on clouds which floated deliciously. I blessed my uncle and aunt, 
relatives who were, indeed, absurd in their matrimonial arrangements, but 
absolutely wise in their education of their daughter; they had understood 
her well and did wisely in never keeping her under surveillance, in 
respecting that independent young soul which would have set itself against 
restraint, but which was fettered by liberty. 

At last she drew back softly and rose with a smile. 

‘*Let us go in, Georgy dear, shall we? Give me your arm, I am a 
little tired.” (It was only afterwards I remembered that she did not 


” 


address me as ‘‘thou;” at the moment I found nothing strange in it.) 

We went on talking quietly. It was no longer a child at my side, 
but a woman, and a woman in her more languid gait, in the lessened 
deliberation of her tone, in her mannerisms, in the sound of her voice, 
in the greater reserve and softness of her whole being. 

‘‘ Why,” said she without any embarrassment, ‘‘we have not yet said 
a word about my marriage. It gives my dear old father and my good 
little mother the greatest pleasure. I have sworn to please them the 
whole of my life, and I am very happy. M. de Clavel, too, is an excel- 


lent man.” 
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I could not reply, and with the utmost simplicity she went on to 
speak of something else. 


At night, in the coach, I found in my overcoat pocket a marsh 
marigold and a half-stripped daisy, I have them still. The first days 
they were lithe and fresh to the lips. Little by little, as they dried, 
I happened to miss a day, then several weeks, without looking at them. 
And other faces than Jeanne’s came to smile upon me, to seize for months 
and years on my thoughts. Of these nothing abides with me but a 
vague recollection. 

But my little cousin has not faded from my mind. I see her on 
the day of my arrival, all in white among the pale irises and the Bengal 
roses which were kissing her dress as she passed; I see her the day I 
went away, sitting in the tall grass, decked with wild flowers, with her 
grey, penetrating eyes which were trying not to weep. 


AUGUSTE DUVIARD. 








ALPHONSE FRANCOIS 


Avecust 25rnH 1814 — Jury 7rn 1888 


When a man who has long taken commanding rank in the world 
disappears from among us, it is well that those who appreciated his 
character and applauded his achievements should stand forth and speak 
his funeral oration with no uncertain tongue. It should be their part to 
make manifest to the ignorant and to the forgetful by what right he 
held his high place among men, what claims he had upon the verdict 
of posterity. On some such lines as these we propose briefly to trace 
the career of one of our most famous engravers, an artist, who, though 
he was somewhat slow to recognize his true vocation, attained not only 
superiority in his métier, but the highest honours of his profession. 


* 
* * 


Alphonse Francois was born in Paris, on the 25th of August, 1844. 
Imperfectly educated, and left to his own resources at a very early age, he 
set himself ruefully to master the art of engraving on_ metal, chafing against 
the hard necessity that condemned him to such a purely mechanical craft. 
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An elder brother (1), his senior by several years, tried to do his duty 
as mentor, but the independent character of Alphonse Francois made him 
a difficult subject for fraternal guidance. The two brothers were sincerely 
attached to each other, but it was not until the younger had tried his 
hand at various trades with very partial success, that he humbled himself 
to ask the elder for help; the which, we must not forget to add, was 
readily given. 

Naturally industrious and dexterous at every sort of work requiring 
manipulative skill, Alphonse Frangois found no difficulty in earning enough 
to supply his modest wants from the goldsmiths who employed him, but 
the monotonous regularity of his work was irksome in the extreme to a 
talent that felt itself capable of greater things, and to a young mind 
already fired by dreams of fame. If we are to accept a current studio 
legend, Francois at this time combined with the practice of his calling 
a study of the elements of music, and was engaged in the orchestra of 
the Conservatoire concerts for a while. He had even serious thoughts 
of going on the stage. 

It was during one of his brief essays in this last direction, as he 
used laughingly to relate, that he had the honour of supporting the great 
Rachel, and the future member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, robed 
as Agamemnon, more than once received his death-stroke at the hands 
of that sublime Clytemnestra. But these excursions into the realms of 
tragedy and music were very ephemeral in their influence on the young 
craftsman, who, when the favourable moment came, was no less ready to 
break with the unprofitable distractions of his youth than to abandon a 
career he had so unwillingly adopted. An opening presented itself that 
appealed to his instincts, if not actually to his tastes. 

His brother was working in Henriquel’s atelier, and Alphonse resolved 
to begin life over again, and to become an artist. He begged of his 
brother an introduction to the master; Henriquel received him with his 
customary geniality, and at once began questioning the young man as to 


(1) Jules Frangois died of scarlet fever after a few days’ illness, October 16th, 1861, aged 33. He left an 
unfinished plate of ‘‘ Le Roi Candaule,” after Gérome, which was completed by Alphonse the following year, 
and published by Goupil in 1863. 
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his capabilities. Francois answered very frankly that he could scarcely 
draw at all, and that the only use he had hitherto made of the burin had 
been for goldsmiths. But he added that he had an ardent desire for 
success, and that though he had now passed the age at which it is usual 
to learn the elements of an art (he was nearly twenty-six years old), yet, 
so resolved was he to conquer difficulties that, if the master would but 
give him a trial, he did not despair of at last accomplishing the impossible. 
Henriquel soon found that his new pupil had indeed everything to learn, 
but he found too, that the novice had not overstated his own eagerness, 
and infinite capacity for taking pains. He set him to copy some prints, 
fearing to cause discouragement by trying him immediately on a bas- 
relief, or figure in the round, and recommended him to begin by an 
absolutely servile reproduction of what he saw. Francois worked away 
enthusiastically, and his master was presently electrified by the result 
obtained. He atoned for his lack of science by a careful minuteness of 
execution that seemed little short of miraculous. He reproduced the 
most insignificant details, the tiniest touches of every print he copied, and 
never set aside his drawing for a fresh one till he had exhausted all the 
resources of his apparently boundless patience. He worked on a system 
of his own devising, getting his effects by somewhat eccentric methods, 
in the matter of which, however, it was thought well to let him take his 
own way at first. 
Pag 

Great as was the reverence Alphonse felt for his master, and full of 
kindly encouragement as Henriquel invariably showed himself towards his 
pupil, the young man soon found it a hard matter to play the part 
of submissive scholar. His impetuous nature revolted against a sustained 
discipline, even in its least galling form. It so fell out that he saw one 
day at the house of M. Chaix d’Est-Ange a fine portrait of Titian by 
himself. An ambitious desire to make a drawing from the masterpiece 
took possession of him. The owner's leave was easily obtained and was 
supplemented by an invitation to Francois to install himself in the great 
lawyer’s house while he worked. He accordingly deserted the atelier for 
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several weeks, and took up his abode in the Boulevard Montmartre. He 
succeeded in making a drawing which was declared to be a most exact 
reproduction by all who saw it. 


This first achievement was very pleasant to Francois, but there was 


something wanting in his satisfaction. He coveted the applause of his 
master, and knew not how to gain it. He even felt very doubtful as to 
his reception after his truant prank. However, when he reappeared before 
Henriquel, the master limited his remarks to a calm inquiry as to the 
cause of absence. For answer, Francois laid before him the finished 
drawing, and in the same breath announced his intention of making an 
engraving from it. Henriquel felt that it was useless to give conventional 
counsel in the face of a young man, who, utterly unpractised in art, had, 
nevertheless, managed to make a drawing with which it was impossible 
to find much fault, and who, having never yet touched a burin, gravely 
proposed to wrestle with a subject that would present great difficulties 
to the most experienced hand. He was careful neither to encourage nor 
deride, and left the audacious young aspirant at perfect liberty to carry 
out his project. 

Alphonse Francois set to work at once and toiled unceasingly. By 
dint of marvellous patience he triumphed, and at last produced a plate 
of great merit, the work apparently of an artist who had mastered all 
the mysteries of his craft, and had an absolute command of his tools. 
He had taught himself his art by almost superhuman efforts, overcoming 
one by one the difficulties he encountered at every stroke, and bringing 
to a successful issue a task that would have taxed the powers of a 
great engraver. In the whole history of the art we find no like instance 
of a self-taught artist’s first success. The ‘‘ Portrait of Titian” was 
exhibited at the Salon of 1842; it created none of the sensation that 
might have been looked for had the conditions of its genesis been known, 
but it was not unnoticed, and M. Chaix d’Est-Ange was so well pleased 
with his protégé’s first essay that he commissioned him to try his hand 
on another picture in his collection, an autograph portrait of Michel- 
angelo. The ‘‘Titian” had given Francois a certain. power in dealing with 
the material difficulties of the burin. He began upon his new plate with 
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a store of experience garnered from his late undertaking. He had no 
longer to battle against a total lack of equipment, and the ‘‘ Michel-angelo” 
shows an ease and confidence in handling not to be looked for in the 
‘‘Titian!’’ The novice had fairly vanquished the obstinacy of copper and 
graver. In his work, no longer tentative and hesitating, every stroke 
showed a masterly intention and decision. 

The ‘‘ Michel-angelo” went to the Salon of 1846, and attracted the 
immediate attention of artists and critics. They hailed in it the fruition 
of the fine qualities dimly hinted at in the first plate. Paul Delaroche, 
a painter whose love for good engraving was not altogether disinterested, 
for he rightly valued the important services rendered by the burin to 
the brush, noticed the print and recommended the young débutant to 
M. Goupil, whom he found ready enough to fall in with his suggestion. 
The publisher commissioned Francois to make a plate from the ‘‘ Youth 
of Pico de la Mirandola,” a picture now in the Nantes museum. 
In Francois’ first two works there had been little to show in whose 
atelier he had developed, but in the plate from Paul Delaroche’s picture 
he began to prove that he had not watched the methods of his master 
to no purpose. He was careful to avoid a too lavish use of demitints, 
and strove to render on the copper the clear, sharply-defined tones of 
his original. His success was complete. The work appeared at the 
Salon of 1851, and was followed by the award of a first-class medal to 


its author. 


* 
* * 


From this time forth, Francois took rank among the artists who 
have no need to approach a publisher cap in hand. The ‘Youth of 
Pico de la Mirandola” was very favourably received by the public, and 
M. Goupil, anxious to secure the rising talent of the new engraver for his 
own firm, gave him a fresh commission. He entrusted him with the 
completion of a plate left unfinished by the death of Couwenbergh, after 


Ary Scheffer’s ‘‘Mignon and her Father,” and further engaged him to 
reproduce Paul Delaroche’s ‘‘Passage of Napoleon over the Alps,” a 


work which definitely established the young man’s reputation. Criticism 
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began to busy itself with his name. In the Revue des Deux-Mondes 
of 1853, Delaborde writes thus of the ‘‘Napoleon” plate : ‘The vigour 
of execution is specially remarkable in M. Frangois’ work, and of all the 
historical engravings published within the last few years, we are inclined 
to single out this ‘Napoleon on the St. Bernard’ as that which reflects the 
greatest lustre on our French school of engraving.” And in the Journal 
des Débats for January 9th, 1853, M. Delécluze adds his suffrages : ‘‘It 
is this striking contribution which M. Francois has been commissioned to 
reproduce, a task of extreme difficulty, in which the young artist has been 
singularly happy. All the finesse and manipulative dexterity one looks for 
in a perfect work of the burin is to be found in this engraving.” Other 
critics joined in the laudatory chorus. The vigour of workmanship, the 
frankness of execution, had astonished the discerning few. Working entirely 
with the graver, Francois had managed to gain an effect analagous to that 
of Audran’s masterly prints after Charles Lebrun. Thus, at the very 
opening of his career, the young man took his place as the modern expositor 
of the great tradition, the successor of those famous French masters whose 
characteristic was the combination of rare mechanical skill with brilliant 
freedom of execution, and an extraordinary facility in the reproduction of 
other men’s ideas. 

Henceforth commissions flowed in upon Francois, who was forced to 
refuse more than he accepted. Between the execution of his ‘‘ Margaret 
in the Church,” (1854) and ‘‘ Temptation of Christ,” (1860) both after Scheffer, 
he had produced a print from a steel plate which made an immense sen- 


sation, not only among artists, who recognized the real merit of the 
technique, but also with a public delighted to welcome in popular form 
a work that had excited its utmost enthusiasm as a picture, This was 
the ‘‘Marie-Antoinette coming out from the Revolutionary Tribunal” (1857). 
Compliments and congratulations greeted the artist on every side, and so 
great was the success of the print that the publishers could not keep 
pace with the demand. (Those were the days when people still cared 


for historical engraving.) 
Never, surely, had a plate given its author such an infinity of 
trouble. The figure of the Queen had been engraved with the burin 
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at a single effort, but when Francois came to the guards by whom 
Marie-Antoinette is surrounded, and the crowd that presses upon her 
with furious or sympathetic faces, he used the mixed process of etching 
and engraving, thinking by the help of an etched foundation to get a 
more satisfactory result than if he confined himself to the burin alone. 
But unfortunately, his knowledge of the method was very incomplete. He 
allowed the acid to remain too long on the metal, and the first pull of 
his plate sent him by the printers, showed him that he had all his work 
to do over again. The acid had bitten so severely as to obliterate the 
spaces between the lines, and to leave wide holes where the strokes were 
thickly laid. This made havoc of the plate, but Francois was not the 
man to be beaten by any such disaster. He carried his copper home, 
quite determined to make a fine thing of it, and equally determined to 
ask no one’s help in repairing the mischief. He turned coppersmith for 
a day or two, and hammering industriously and with skill, succeeded, by 
the help of the patience that never played him false throughout his career, 
in bringing the damaged parts of his plate back to their virgin state. He 
next set to work again with the burin, retaining the parts he thought 
might be allowed to stand, and reconstructing such as his hammer had 
entirely demolished. 

No one would have suspected from the finished plate what painful 
labour it had cost the artist, had he not made a point of including a 
proof of it, as it came out from the mixed process, among his auvre 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale. It may there be studied by the curious, as 
a monument to the skill and perseverance that triumphs over apparently 
hopeless difficulties. 


After having put the finishing touches to the work that had caused 
him so much anxiety, Francois took up the burin with renewed ardour, 
and engraved three plates that immensely raised his reputation, and gained 
him admission to the Institute in 1873. 

In the ‘‘Coronation of the Virgin” after Fra Angelico, he showed 
himself the most reverent of interpreters. He who a few years earlier 
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had translated a work of Paul Delaroche’s with a freedom bordering 
on audacity, proceeded by very different methods in his rendering of 
the painter of Fiesole. Studying each head with devout attention, he — 
reproduced every shade of expression. Combining minute and compli- 


cated workmanship with extreme delicacy of tone, he succeeded in 


giving a perfect idea of the exquisite original which no engraver had 
hitherto ventured to reproduce. In works like Fra Angelico’s, which 
seem to have been painted by a divinely-guided hand, any sort of 
bravura in reproduction is out of place. The lovers of that art which 
speaks alike to the soul and to the eye demand of its translators that 
they should be intelligent but not _venturesome, and faithful but not. 
feeble. The Print Department at the Louvre, from which Francois had 
received the commission, or to be more exact which had entrusted him 
with it at his own request, had every reason to be satisfied with the result 
of its judgment. The plate was one of the most remarkable published 
by that body for many years. 

The ‘Coronation of the Virgin” was closely followed by the ‘‘ Birth of 
Venus” (4870) after a picture by Cabanel. Francois had indeed begun to 
work upon this latter before he finished his government commission. He 
unbent his mind in the rendering of M. Cabanel’s learned, but suave and 
smiling art, after the austere contemplation of the Beato’s masterpiece. 
Widely different as were the two subjects, the artist seems to have 
preserved a certain analogy in his treatment of these plates. The two 
pictures have this in common, that they are both painted in delicate 
high tones. Francois, in his treatment of M. Cabanel’s goddess, was 
careful to preserve the graceful harmony of the original, which would have 
suffered from too great an elaboration in detail. By means of a delicate 
precision in the drawing, and a masterly simplicity of execution, he was 
able to reproduce all the charm of one of the famous painter’s finest 
works. 

The third plate we have to notice was engraved for the Société Fran- 
caise de Gravure. 

Of this body, which was formed in 1868 with a view to encourage 
national engraving, and to give men who had failed to attract the attention 
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of the publishers a chance, Francois was one of the first supporters. Its 
directors, on the other hand, speedily singled him out for employment. A 
consultation with the artist resulted in his choosing for reproduction the 
beautiful little ‘‘Mystic marriage of Saint Catherine,’ by Memling; then 
one of the gems of M. Edouard Gatteaux’ collection. The munificence 
of its late owner subsequently transferred it to its present place in the 
Salon carré of the Louvre. 

M. Gatteaux, one of the most liberal and enlightened of modern col- 
lectors, did all in his power to facilitate the undertaking. Anxious to 
lighten the artist’s labours, and also to show his sympathy with the 
Society’s aims, he desired Francois to carry off the precious panel of 


? 


the ‘‘Mystic marriage of Saint Catherine,” and keep it by him as long 
as needful. His generosity found its just recompense. In the days of 
the Commune M. Gatteaux’ Adtel was sacked and set fire to, and when 
he was at last able to return to Paris, he found but a small remnant 
of the treasures he had gathered under his hospitable roof. But thanks 
to his own liberality, the Memling was safe. Francois had carried it 
out of the city with him, and on his return had the satisfaction of placing 
it in its owner’s hands intact. The artist had not then quite completed 
his work, but it was so far advanced that it was no longer necessary 
to compare it with the original at every turn, and he wished the ban- 
ished treasure to be in some sort a consolation to M. Gatteaux, bereft 
of so many cherished possessions. 

The ‘‘ Mystic Marriage of Saint Catherine” was published in 1872. It 
is one of the most characteristic specimens of Alphonse Francois’ remark- 
able powers. In his former plates, he had been content to translate his 
author’s text with absolute fidelity, but in his rendering of the Flemish 
master he takes a higher flight. His scale of tones is calm and reticent 
as ever, but he nevertheless succeeds in more than hinting at the sonorous 
harmony of strong colours in which the great chief of the school of 
Bruges delighted. 

This essay in the suggestion of colour inaugurated a new phase in Fran- 
cois’ @uvre, a phase which, though ephemeral, cannot be looked upon as 
unimportant, and it was marked by his rendering of a masterpiece by the 
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greatest of the Venetians. The ‘‘ Presentation in the Temple” followed 
pretty closely upon the ‘‘ Mystic Marriage of Saint Catherine.” In compo- 
sition this work of Titian’s is but of slight interest. The immense flight 
of steps up which the childish Virgin toils, seems to occupy a dispropor- 
tionate space on the canvas; the richly dressed patricians who assist at 
the ceremony are skilfully grouped, but there is a want of inevitableness 
in their presence on the scene that disturbs its impressive effect. It is 
by virtue, not of the composition, which is indeed somewhat loose and 
disconnected, but of its gorgeous harmony of tone that the picture holds 
its rank among the world’s masterpieces. We cannot think that Francois 
was well advised in the undertaking of this large plate. His burin, prac- 
tised hitherto in the reproduction of works in which colour was strictly 
subordinated to design, halted when called upon to reproduce the glowing 
splendours of such an original. Missing the guidance of sharply defined 
outlines, he had some trouble in seizing contours buried in a rich impasto. 
In spite of heroic efforts to overcome the difficulties of his task, he found 
himself powerless to reproduce the charm of Titian’s brush upon the copy. 
Always the least self-deceiving of men, he was himself but too conscious 
of his failure, and felt that he had embarked on an enterprise beyond his 
powers. So persuaded was he of his error, that he never again ventured 
upon such slippery paths, but confined himself to pictures in which pre- 
cision of draughtsmanship gave full scope to his special reproductive gifts, 
and allowed him to measure himself on equal grounds with the masters 
whose works he multiplied and popularised. 


* 
* * 


”? 


While still engaged on the ‘‘ Presentation” Francois was also working 
on three large plates after Gustave Doré, which were to form part of a 
series published by the directors of the Doré Gallery in London. These 
were the ‘‘Entry into Jerusalem,” the ‘‘Dream of Pilate’s Wife” and the 
‘‘ Brazen Serpent.” It was a commission he had accepted somewhat hastily, 
and he often repented his imprudence in signing the agreement with the 
English publishers. He was true to his bargain, nevertheless. But in 


order to curtail his lengthy labours, he called in the help of assistants, 
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who engraved the backgrounds and sketched out the whole subject lightly 
on the copper. Francois then set to work on the plate itself, erasing 
such portions as seemed to him defective, preserving those that were to 
stand, and putting in finishing touches everywhere. The plates were not 
handed over to the printers till he was thoroughly satisfied that they were 
worthy of his signature. 

A list of Francois’ more important plates would include many brilliant 
examples of the master’s manner, in addition to those already mentioned. 
The ‘‘Martyrdom of Saint Symphorien,” after Ingres (1872), the ‘‘ Por- 
trait of Francesco Maria della Rovere,” after Raphael (1881), the ‘‘ Vierge 
aux Anges,” after Bouguereau (1884), and ‘‘Psyche,” after M. Jules Lefebvre 
(1885), are all prints that proclaim both the mind and the hand of a master. 
His portraits of M. Henriquel and M. Ingres (the latter was never finished) 
are works of the first rank, and hold their own with the finest achieve- 
ments of portraiture in France. 

But all these, great as was their excellence, added little to Francois’ 
fame. His mark was already made in such plates as the ‘‘ Napoleon 
crossing the Alps,” the ‘‘Marie-Antoinette,” the ‘‘ Coronation of the Virgin’”’ 
and the ‘‘ Marriage of Saint Catherine.” In these he laid bare the full 
scope of his talent, showing himself by turns vigorous, delicate or tender 
as his subject demanded, his essentially supple genius lending itself 
readily to the requirements of the models from which he worked. It was 
one of the finest characteristics of his art that he could subordinate his 
own individuality to the author he interpreted without any consequent 
loss of originality. 

Towards the close of his life Francois executed a plate which he had 
many years before been commissioned to undertake, after G. Metsu. But 
his sight grew feebler day by day, and it was only by painful exertion 
that he managed to finish the work. At last came the day when he had 
to lay down the burin, and to change a life of unremitting activity for 
one of complete idleness. He was not only unable to engrave, but his 
eyes, worn out with excess of work, could not even follow print. He 
wandered about Paris, seeking to kill time and to forget his infirmities. 
His sudden death occurred on the 7th of last July, and the long train 
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of friends and fellow-workers' who followed his corpse to Neuilly, bore 
witness to the esteem in which a great artist had been held. 


« 
* * 


The life of Alphonse Francois, like that of most engravers, is summed 
up in his works, and yet it has a lesson to teach. When we remember 
the continuous efforts of will, the patient study, the obstinate hard work 
which were required before the obscure youth could take his /place among 
the famous artists of our time, we are filled with respect for his con- 
ception of life, From the day that Alphonse Francois determined to be 
an engraver he never turned a yard aside from the path which led to 
the goal. He was never tempted to make money by accepting unworthy 
commissions, or to conquer celebrity by concessions beneath his dignity. 
If he acquired a modest competence and reached fame, it was by the 
purity of his talent, and by that honourable character which won him 
the affection of his friends, the esteem of his colleagues, and the respect 


of all with whom he came in contact. 


GEORGES DUPLESSIS. 

















THE DUCHESSE 


DE DOUDEAUVILLE 






The salon of the Duchesse de 
Doudeauville, née Verteilhac, mo- 
ther-in-law of the Comte Sosthéne 
de La Rochefoucauld, now Duc de 
Doudeauville, was for more than 
twenty years the typical Parisian 
salon, where all the young girls of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain made 
their début at the grand assemblies, 
and where, at the Sunday gather- 
ings, the cream of French aris- 
tocracy was to be seen. A grand 


ball every spring, an invitation to which gave a kind of solemn admission 


into the world, a weekly reception, open to all her friends, and always 
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preceded by a dinner for eighteen, an early ‘‘at home” every evening to 
which her most intimate friends came,—such was the Duchesse’s social 
programme. The whole of the Faubourg Saint-Germain assembled at the 
first grand party which was a sort of opening of the season; to her 
receptions the hospitable Duchess invited guests in large numbers, but it 
was a rare privilege to be amongst the number of her intimates, and highly 
prized was the honour of crossing the threshold of the Doudeauville house 
on these terms. And yet, although admission was difficult, the circle around 
the Duchess was a large one. Every evening more than ten or twelve 
persons appeared regularly. They arrived at nine, and left at eleven, in 
order not to fatigue their kind hostess, and to allow her an opportunity of 
going out if she liked. The Duchess, dressed in dark velvet or black satin, 
and seated in her easy chair, received her friends in the petit salon—the 
one adjoining the dining-room on the ground-floor—and thus spent the 
evening surrounded by an intimate circle. 

The Duchesse de Doudeauville, née Princesse de Ligne, has carried on 
the tradition of her mother-in-law’s hospitality. But the parties in the 
Rue de Varennes are now less frequent and less regular; the weekly 
receptions are restricted to Lent, and have changed from Sunday to 
Tuesday evening; five o’clock tea has taken the place of the evening 
‘‘at home,” thus giving to these daily gatherings a less intimate character, 
and extending them to a larger number of less familiar guests. 

It by no means follows, however, that the Duchesse de Doudeauville, 
though less fastidious than her mother-in-law, has not also her own par- 
ticular circle of intimates. She moves in a select circle of refined 
women and distinguished men, and it is in order to enjoy their society 
the more that she keeps open house in Paris and that in the country 
she organises her séries like a royal -princess. 


* 
* * 


Madame de La Rochefoucauld has become even more than her prede- 
cessor, the leader of French society. © By birth Princesse de Ligne, 
belonging, that is to say, to one of the oldest families of the Belgian 
aristocracy, her race can claim equality with the most illustrious Houses 
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of Europe. The Lignes can in fact trace their descent from the twelfth 
century. One of their ancestors, Antoine, surnamed ‘‘ Le Grand Diable,” 
received in 41543 the principality of Mortagne; for Lamoral, the estate, 
barony, and earldom of Ligne was raised to a principality in 1601; and 
Florent, by his marriage in 1608 with Louise de Lorraine, gained immense 
possessions. The highest functions and the greatest posts at the Court 
of all the sovereigns of the Netherlands have been worthily filled by 
members of this family, and to indicate their high qualities it will 
suffice to point out that the Prince de Ligne was intellectually for 
nearly a century the successful rival of Voltaire—a Voltaire of the aris- 
tocracy. It is this same family that has produced the Princes and Dukes 
of Brabancon, Aremberg, Arschot, Croy, and Chimay. It still retains 
the princely titles d’Amblise and d’Epinay. Nearly every Ligne has received 
the Order of the Golden Fleece. The Prince de Ligne, father of the 
present Duchesse de Doudeauville, was proposed as candidate for the throne 
of Belgium in 1830, and it is his refusal alone which has deprived his 
children of the title of Royal Highnesses. 

Brought up amid surroundings of such grandeur, so near to a throne 
that her baby-frocks may be said to have touched its steps, the Duchess 
has retained a sort of perfume of the Court, and exercises here a royal 
supremacy in society from which no revolution can ever dethrone her. 

As for the Comte Sosthéne de La Rochefoucauld, first Duke of Bisaccia, 
and then of Doudeauville, he possesses all the essential qualities of a 
nobleman : courtesy, dignity, perfect tact, excellent judgment, instinctive 
love of grandeur; he is indeed a representative of that French aristocracy 
whose last vestiges seem to be disappearing with this century. 

He is assuredly one of the greatest nobles of Europe by the worth 
of his character no less than by the nobility of his birth. In Paris the 
trusted leader of the Royalist Party, and President of the Jockey Club, he 
has been, since 1871, deputy for La Sarthe, and this, in his own eyes, is 
his greatest title. For it is an office that he owes entirely to his own 
popularity, independently of his ancestors, and his popularity has been 
gained by deeds of benevolence; so much so that when, in 1885, the 
official recorder tried. to prove the election invalid, the only argument he 
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could adduce to support his charge was ‘‘:alms distributed to corrupt the 
people!”—An argument to which the Duke replied in these noble words : 
‘If I do good, I do but follow the traditions of my family and the 
example of my ancestors. But if, in order to be deputy, I must give 
up doing good, then I will resign my post, and my resignation will be 
to me a claim to glory!” 

Philanthropy has always been the principal occupation of the Duc de 
Doudeauville; hospitals, homes and schools, thanks to him the Depart- 
ment of La Sarthe is full of them;.and the benevolent institutions of Paris 
know very well what his patronage is worth, as well as that of the 
Duchess. Without seeking further we may recall the recent case of the 
adoption of the children of a. Decazeville, workman on strike, who, thanks 
to the Duke, are being far better educated than they could have hoped 
to. be. 

It is, however—and M. de La Rochefoucauld delights in repeating 
it—simply the fulfilment of a traditional duty to do as much good to 
those around as lies within his power. For ages past the family has 
been in the habit of devoting a certain sum, namely ten per cent on all their 
farm lands, to what they call the ‘‘people’s tithe,” and this in addition 
to those charitable foundations which have always constituted their most 
precious claim to glory. It was the great-grandmother of the present 
Duke who founded the La Rochefoucauld Hospital. Another La Roche- 
foucauld started the orphanage in the Rue de Sévres; another, the Free 
School of Gros-Caillou which received such devoted care from the 
former Duke, the same who in his will left more than a million francs 
to the poor of France! As for the Vicomte de La Rochefoucauld, second 
Duc de Doudeauville, Director of the Deaf and Dumb Institute, founder 
of the Philanthropic Society, organiser of the Ecole de Grignon, it is 
impossible to enumerate his good works; they were equalled perhaps by 
those of his brother, the Duc de La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, that great 
benefactor whose. highest claim to public gratitude is the introduction of 
vaccination into France. 

A politician, no. less than a nobleman, M.. de La Rochefoucauld does 
not forget that his family has. always taken a leading part in public affairs 
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as well as in matters of philanthropy. Whether on the field of battle 
or in diplomacy, in the sphere of letters or of government, nearly all his 
ancestors have distinguished themselves. When he accepted the post of 
Ambassador in London during the Septennate, he made a deep and lasting 
impression. Not only his magnificent hospitality—he once took a house 
at Ascot, furnished it, and hung it with his own historical tapestries, 
in order to receive the Prince of Wales as his guest for one hour—not 
only his entertainments at Albert Gate, his princely generosity, and his 
universal affability will be remembered; but in matters of business he at 
once proved himself a born diplomatist, meeting the most complicated 
questions with the bold strokes of a man by birth and by instinct above 
all the petty difficulties of chancelleries. 

In the archives of the Quai d’Orsay his correspondence is distinguished 
by a remarkable freedom from the usual official dullness. There are notes 
in his hand—it may be only a few lines—in which his upright sentiments 
are expressed with such grace and force that the style is well worthy 
of the author of the Mazimes. 

At the present time he displays equal courtesy and assiduity in the 
discharge of his duties as deputy, and leader of the Royalist Party. 
The first at the council board as he is the most diligent at the Parliamen- 
tary sittings, always correct, kindly, and devoted, upright and clear-minded, 
he goes through business details with an aristocratic bearing and a fine 
politeness which impress even his enemies. His opponents even take 
pleasure in proclaiming the purity of his intentions and the generosity 
of his. character, and his political friends gladly submit to be for the most 
part directed by him. 

This is not the place to write a history of the house of La Roche- 
foucauld; we will only recall to the reader’s attention the fact that in 
1019 we find Foucaud, first of that name, Lord of La Roche in Angoumois, 
and believed to be descended from the ancient Dukes of Guyenne, styled 
Vir nobilissimus in various deeds of gift to abbeys. In the eleventh 
generation, Guy VII accompanies the King, Philip of Valois, to Flanders, 
with a suite of three knights and seven squires; but it is more especially 
with Aymery III, son of Guy VII, that the signal services rendered to 
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France by the La Rochefoucauld family begin. Aymery III, captain of 
Beaucaire and captain-general of parts of Languedoc, Agénois, and Tou- 
louse, boldly upheld the royal supremacy in Angoumois, and after the Peace 
of Brétigny refused to do homage to his new English lord. Guy VIII 
was no less loyal a Frenchman, for at Bordeaux, in 1387, he engaged in 
a battle on his own account with Guillaume de Montferrand, an ally of 
the English, ‘‘and,” says Froissart, ‘‘the Sire de La Rochefoucauld had 
at least two hundred knights and squires and all of his own lineage, and 
because in the matter of arms he was engaged in combat with two valiant 
_ knights, people came from afar to see them.” From this time forward the 
La Rochefoucaulds are lords of La Rochefoucauld, Marthon, Blanzac, Bayers, 
Montignac, Marcillac, and Thouriers; and the post of Chamberlain to the 
King of France has almost been handed down by them from father to 
son. Jean, grandson of Guy VIII, governor of Bayonne in 1453, and 
styled by the King his ‘‘ beloved and faithful cousin,” is chosen in 1467 
as the greatest of all the vassals of the Comte d’Angouléme to be governor 
of Charles d’Orléans, Comte d’Angouléme, and to have the management 
of his person and of all his property. The sixteenth descendant of 
Foucaud I, Francois, the first of that name, has the honour of holding 
at the baptismal font the son of this Charles d’Orléans to whom his 
father had been tutor, and he gives his name to this Francois, the 
patron and reviver of letters, the vanquisher of Marignan and the vanquished 
of Pavia. The King appointed his godfather Chamberlain-in-Ordinary, and 
in 41545 raised the title of La Rochefoucauld to an earldom. Francois II 
(all the eldest sons of the eldest branch of La Rochefoucauld bore thence- 
forward the name of Francois in remembrance of the royal godson) was 
the first to take the title of Marcillac. 

Marcillac is a market town in Angoumois which came into possession 
of the house of La Rochefoucauld by the marriage of Marguerite de Craon 
with Guy VIII in 1405. His younger brother was Louis de La Rochefou- 
cauld, who had, as his part of the property, the estates of Montendre, 
Montguyon, Roissac, and des Salles, and from whom descended the 
Montendre branch and, three generations later, the Surgéres. The La 
Rochefoucauld-Montendres served in all the wars of their time, as became 
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their position of noblemen, and numbered two knights of the Order of 
the King. The Surgéres were first naval officers, then, by the marriage 
of Alexandre Nicolas with Mademoiselle Fleuriau de Morville, daughter of 
the minister, they entered the service of the Court. Alexandre Nicolas 
was first standard-bearer of the Gendarmes of Anjou and then lieutenant- 
captain of the Light Horse of the King’s Guard, and died lieutenant- 
general; his son, who bore the titles of Marquis de Surgéres, Comte de 
Morville, de Turny, and de Vernisy, married Mademoiselle Chauvelin, 
another minister’s daughter, and died in 1789, as Field-Marshal, and 
Knight of the Order of the King. His grandson, Spanish grandee, and 
in 1780, first Duc de Doudeauville, remained throughout the Revolution 
staunchly faithful to his masters. At the Restoration he was made a peer 
of France, Knight of the Orders, and later on Minister of the King’s 
Household. He had married a Le Tellier de Louvois, and he left 
some curious memoirs. His son, the Vicomte Sosthéne de La Roche- 
fouceuld, was celebrated for his royalist zeal, and for his directorship of 
the Beaux-Arts. 

In his voluminous and too little known memoirs, which throw a curious 
light on the whole period, the Vicomte de La Rochefoucauld has taken 
care to tell of his Uiaisons, to explain his actions, to vindicate his inten- 
tions, and to refute a number of calumnies which the hatred of pamphleteers 
had heaped upon him. All the same he will ever remain famous in the 
chronicles of the Opera House for his obstinate insistance on lengthening 
the ballet-dancers’ skirts, and one cannot forget, as Théophile Gautier has 
remarked, ‘‘that it was his patrician hands that caused chaste adornments 
in the shape of plaster vine leaves to be placed on the statues in the 
Louvre!” ; 

Without discussing the events of his administration, it is certain that 
the Vicomte de La Rochefoucauld, who was, in his capacity as Director 
of the Beaux-Arts, more exposed than any one else to the attacks of the 
petty journalists of the time, soon became their béte noire and was made 
the victim of the most absurd exaggerations, special care being taken, as 
it seems, to pass over in silence his useful acts, his boundless generosity, 
and his staunch fidelity to a promise once made. 
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It was he who, when sent in 1814 on a mission to the Departments 
of the East, promised a reduction of two million francs of taxes, and 
on the Finance Minister refusing to agree to the reduction, offered to 
settle the disputed question by paying the sum himself. Needless to say, 
Louis XVIII would not consent to such a sacrifice, and the sum was 
charged to the Budget. 

The Vicomte Sosthéne de La Rochefoucauld, who succeeded his father 
as Duc de Doudeauville, died on October 5th, 1864. His first wife was 
Mademoiselle de Montmorency-Laval, daughter of the Duc Mathieu de 
Montmorency who, under the Restoration, was Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Ambassador at the Verona Congress and Member of the Academy, and — 
who died suddenly, while kneeling in adoration at the Tomb of Christ, 
on Good Friday, March 24th, 1826, only a few days after having been 
nominated by Charles X Governor of the Duc de Bordeaux. 

By his first marriage he had two sons, Augustin-Marie-Mathieu- 
Stanislas, Duc de Doudeauville, and Marie-Charles-Gabriel-Sosthéne, Duc 
de Bisaccia; by his second marriage with Mademoiselle de Verteilhac, 
widow of the Comte de Bourbon-Conty, the Vicomte de La Rochefoucauld 
had no children. 

The Duc de Doudeauville died two years ago. He was very tall and — 
robust, of Herculean build, and seemed to have inherited all his father’s 
fiery nature, as his younger brother Sosthéne inherited the exquisite 
urbanity, the inward refinement, and the gracious courtesy of his mother. 
The Duke’s outbursts of temper, though short, were none. the less 
terrible, and fair lips once styled him. ‘‘Neptune, god of the South 
Wind.” 

This reputation for violence was due to a firmness in the maintenance 
of his rights. which is too little seen in these days; a notable instance 
of it appeared in the case of his duel with M. Adalbert de Talleyrand. 
The title of Duc de Montmorency being extinct, the Emperor Napoleon III 
wished to revive it in Adalbert de Talleyrand, a nephew of the last 
duke, and brother to the Prince de Sagan who had rallied to the Imperial 
dynasty; the Duc. de Doudeauville, whose mother had been a Montmo- 


rency, refused to recognize this new creation. If the. title was extinct, 
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the name at least was still represented, and, besides, all the members of 
this illustrious house had bound themselves by family compact not to 
raise any claim to a title which, historically, had never been separated 
from the name except for the very short period when it was borne by 
the Condés. The law refused to M. de Talleyrand the name, the arms, 
and the livery of the Montmorencys, but it was powerless to deprive him 
of a title conferred by the sovereign power, and M. de Doudeauville, 
standing forth as the champion of all who were of the same blood as 
himself, and, in default of human justice, as he maintained, determined 
to appeal, after the manner of his earliest ancestors, to the justice of God. 
Systematic opposition to a hateful government, extreme personal irritation, 
and many other sentiments united to actuate him in the matter. But 
unfortunately in circumstances of this kind, divine justice is often, to 
all appearances, no more equitable than human justice. The duel took 
place in the Bagatelle Park, and the Duc de Doudeauville was slightly 
wounded. 

He was a great sportsman and his favourite country resort was the 
beautiful chdteau of La Gaudiniére which he had built in the midst of 
a truly regal forest, and his hunting equipage was soon among the most 
famous of France. Later on, his summer residence was at Mauny on 
the banks of the Seine. He married Mademoiselle de Colbert by whom 
he had two children, Mathieu and Sosthéne, who both died young. His 
immense possessions, together with the ducal title, passed to his younger 
brother, with whom we are at present concerned. 

Comte Sosthéne de La Rochefoucauld, Duc de Bisaccia in the kingdom 
of Naples, and, since his brother’s death, fourth Duc de Doudeauville, is, 
the twenty-seventh descendant of Foucaud de La Roche, the eleventh-century 
hero, and he is the only representative of the Montendre-Surgéres branch. 

The elder branch, for which, as is well known, the earldom of La 
Rochefoucauld was raised to a dukedom in 1622, received an unparalleled 
number of honours : three dukedoms—La Rochefoucauld, La Roche-Guyon, 
and Liancourt, the title of Prince de Marcillac, a Cordon bleu in every 
generation, the office of Master of the Hounds of France and Grand Master 


of the King’s Wardrobe. What further need we say? For before the 
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glory of Francois VII, author of the Mazimes, everything else pales! 
However, since the Revolution the elder and the younger branches have 
followed different paths; the Duc de La Rochefoucauld generally called 
the Duc de Liancourt, was, in the National Assembly of 1789, one of the 
most estimable representatives of liberal ideas. No one carried further 
than he that spirit of benevolence and philanthropy of which his name 
has become the symbol; but he remained on the Left and his sons joined 
the Empire. The wife of his second son—the Comte de La Rochefou- 
cauld from whom springs the branch of Estissac—was Maid of Honour to 
the Empress Josephine, and although at the present day all these things 
are practically ignored, the gulf between the cousins remained none the 
less for a long time impassable, the Doudeauvilles naturally boasting of 
their unimpeachable loyalty. 
es 

The Comte Sosthéne was married first to a Polignac—the daughter of 
the minister. But the first Duchesse de Bisaccia, famed for her incom- 
parable beauty, died at twenty-four, leaving one only daughter, now Duchesse 
de Luynes, and widow of the valiant hero who met his death at Loigny 
in 1871. By his second wife, Princesse Marie de Ligne, the Duke has 
had five children : Vicomte Charles de La Rochefoucauld who married 
Mademoiselle Charlotte de La Trémoille; Mademoiselle Elisabeth de La 
Rochefoucauld who became Princesse de Ligne by her marriage with her 
cousin; Mademoiselle Marie de La Rochefoucauld whose entrance into the 
world was feted last year by a succession of balls in her mother’s salons ; 
and the Counts Armand and Edouard, still quite young. 

One can imagine the youthful and charming society that surrounds 
the Duchess, herself looking almost as young as her daughters-in-law. 
Her two daughters-in-law, the Vicomtesse Charles de La Rochefoucauld 
and the Duchesse de Luynes are constantly with her, forming an intimate 
family circle from which the young Princesse de Ligne, who lives at Brussels, 
is unfortunately often absent. 

The Dowager Duchesse de Doudeauville lives a life of strict retirement 
on account of the recent loss of her husband and the successive deaths 
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of her children; she therefore appears very seldom at her sister-in-law's 
house—to their mutual regret, for they are. much attached to each other. 

The Duchesse’s intimate friends are few and therefore all the more 
closely united. They consist of the Comte and Comtesse de Maleissie, the 
Comte and Comtesse Le Gonidec, the Comte and Comtesse de Moltke, 
the Comte and Comtesse d’Haussonville, the Marquis and Marquise de 
Castellane, the Duc: and Duchesse de Fezensac, the Comtesse d’Harcourt, 
the Comtesse de Fitz-James, the Comte de Gontaut, etc. 

Chosen from the very cream of French aristocracy, these friends may 
almost be said to live with the Duchesse de Doudeauville, for she is 
careful to preserve the family traditions of keeping open house, and 
never, either in Paris or in the country, sits down to table without 
several guests. 

Her house is the most hospitable in the world; for, although up to 
three o’clock Madame de La Rochefoucauld is only at home to her inti- 
mate friends, she is generally in by five, and then comes tea, to which 
everybody is welcome. One of her great pleasures is to take her friends 
to her private box at the Opera or, on Tuesday, to the Francais. Her 
evening receptions are always crowded, but in order to preserve their 
select character the Duchess only gives verbal invitations. Her door is 
open and that is enough. And as she is extremely eclectic, with the 
most engaging manner, knowing better than any one else what to say, 
and on whom to smile; putting all at their ease, and understanding each 
one’s position, it is easy to imagine how rapidly her salons are filled 
as soon as the signal is given, that is to say, as soon as, in the 
intervals of visits, weddings, and parties, a few invitations have been 
whispered round, a few rights of entry accorded by the ‘‘ Duchesse Marie” 
as her friends call her. 

From time to time there is a larger assembly, as a sort of finish to 
the weekly gatherings. Sometimes it takes the form of a charity /éte. 
In the one case as in the other, we may be sure there is a crowd, and 
an extremely elegant one; for the Duchess being at the head of several 
charitable institutions, possesses the rare secret of being able to distribute 
her invitations to the best advantage, and yet to. dispose of them all; 
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whereas when it is a question of a private party, the eclecticism of the 
Duchess which I have already mentioned, and her large - mindedness 
cause her to extend very considerably the number of her invitations. All 
‘‘right-thinking” people of any distinction, that is to say all who belong 
to the Conservative party, even in its most liberal sense, are welcome 
at the La Rochefoucauld house. Also every member of the Jockey Club, 
of which the present Duke is President, as was his brother under the 





Empire, till, to the great regret of all the. members, he felt it his duty 
to resign after the duel with M. de Talleyrand. | 

But let us leave the hosts and pass on to their house, which is well 
worthy of detailed inspection. 

Three gateways, the central one bearing, on a marble tablet, the name 
of La Rochefoucauld-Doudeauville, open into a spacious square court-yard, 
at the further end of which stands one of the most beautiful houses of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain. Two flights of steps, the one on the left 
for the ground-floor, the one on the right for the main staircase, lead 
into the house, while a sort of underground tunnel, ornamented as a 
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rockery and passing under the house, leads direct to the garden which 
stretches to a great distance. A wide terrace descending in a grassy 
slope from the steps to the park, at the further end trees of varied 
heights forming a verdant screen before the walls of the neighbouring 
gardens, such is the scene viewed from the broad stone balcony which 
fronts the reception rooms, and, as it were, extends the Duchess’s own 
rooms right into the garden, such is the scene which, on the occasion 
of grand entertainments, is illuminated with flaming fruits and shining 
dragons suspended in the air or attached to the lofty branches of the 
venerable trees. 

But we will return to the entrance and, turning to the right, ascend 
the great staircase leading to the first floor. 

Built entirely of red marble, this staircase is worthy, like that of 
Versailles, to be sung by a poet; the broad steps are flanked by tapes- 
tries of Troyes, representing Biblical scenes. These tapestries, the property 
of the house of La Rochefoucauld, have unfortunately been divided ; 
only the half is to be seen here, the other half having fallen to the 
Duc de La Roche-Guyon. But as they hang here, in their rich setting 
of marble, they form one of the most beautiful series that have come 
down to us from the seventeenth century. At the foot of the staircase 
stands Mouchy’s statue of Louis XV as Apollo, lighted by four immense 
gilt Venetian candelabra. 

Opening out on the first floor are what might be called the petits 
appartements to which the staircase leads. To the left, looking on to 
the court-yard and forming the right wing of the house, are the apart- 
ments of Vicomte Charles de La Rochefoucauld and his wife; to the 
right, facing the garden and parallel with an immense corridor, are those 
of the Duchess. The other rooms looking on to the court are those 
of the Duc de Doudeauville. 

Let us go through them in order. Here, at the entrance, a Louis-Seize 
salon takes the place of an antechamber, and forms a kind of business 
room in which the Duchess can interview tradespeople, etc. Old grey 
woodwork, ancient tapestry worked with landscapes, a fine Louis-Treize 
cartel, an ebony cabinet inlaid with ivory, large tables covered with 
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pottery, such is the furniture of this room, which forms, as it were, a 
prelude to the magnificent suite of salons, with their sunny garden — 
lying between the dining-room and the Duchess’s own room. 

First comes the dining-room where every day, morning and evening, 
the family assemble, with their most intimate friends, for the state rooms 
downstairs are not used except on great occasions for dinners of ceremony. 
The Louis-Quinze tapestries framed in grey wood, and the immense gilt 
consoles with which the walls are adorned, give to this room an extremely 
elegant appearance. 

We then enter a small salon, the first of the series, with white and 
gold panels and pretty paintings over the doors in Boucher’s manner. 
All the furniture is Louis-Seize, tapestry and gilt; a sedan chair converted 
into a glass cabinet, a table of lapis lazuli unique in its beauty, a few 
pictures of the Dutch school, and on the mantelpiece, between two 
Sévres vases, a quaint old clock—such are the treasures of this little 
museum. 

The next room belongs to the great period, although the Louis-Seize 
style is still evident in the decoration of the white and gold panels. 
But the furniture in gilt wood and coverings of crimson and silver brocade 
is pure Louis-Quatorze, as are also the clock and the blue Sévres vases on 
the chimney-piece and the console between the windows covered with 
a quantity of dainty little curiosities. In a recess stands the statue. of 
Marie-Antoinette in solid silver, surrounded with flowers, a family relic 
most piously preserved by the Duke, who received it from his father: 
There are also a fine cabinet of lacquer inlaid with copper, and some 
glass cases, one of which contains a charming collection of old fans. 
To. complete the room there are several pictures by the best masters— 
here a Virgin by Murillo, there the signature of Greuze, further on that 
of Mignard; and one very curious picture in the finest Bracqueneuse 
tapestry, as delicate as a painting. On the table all the family photo- 
graphs are arranged on a screen. The love of photographs is a strong 
characteristic of the Duchess. We shall find many more in the petit 


salon—her favourite buen retiro, situated between this and her own 


room. 
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Petit Salon is but a figure of speech, for the room is spacious, 
with three French windows opening on to the balcony overlooking the 
garden, and three arched glass doors leading into the long gallery. Three 
other recesses, also arched like the doors, adorn the partition between 
this and the preceding salon, and another, to the right of the fireplace, 
leads to the bedroom. This description sufficiently indicates the dimen- 
sions of the room; it is decorated with white and gold panels and paintings 
over the doors attributed to a pupil of Boucher. The crimson and silver 
hangings match the furniture, the woodwork of which is a marvel of 
carving. Between the windows are candelabra emerging from a mass 
of flowers ; glass cases containing a pretty collection of bonbonniéres stand 
on either side of the central bay facing the fireplace, and between them 
is a magnificent Louis-Quatorze couch. In another recess stands a 
table on which are the portraits of all the Duchess’s children, and close 
by is another couch. Masses of flowers are placed before the two side- 
doors, so as only to leave the central one free for communication with 
the gallery; all sorts of small tables and stands, covered with a profu- 
sion of exquisite little knick-knacks of the most delicate workmanship 
together with card tables, backgammon-boards, and chess-boards, lie scattered 
about the room. 

Let us approach the Duchess’s favourite corner, by the monumental 
fireplace, whose fine carving is almost hidden by a profusion of plants 
and flowers, above which hangs a splendid Louis-Quatorze cartel. To the 
left is a chest of drawers in scarlet and gold lacquer, of the most delightful 
rococo: design, entirely covered with a collection of bonbonniéres, delicate 
Dresden china and knick-knacks; on a screen of old gold plush hang 
miniatures, and in silver frames are the portraits of all the princes and 
princesses of the House of Orleans, presented by themselves to the 

: Duchess, and bearing gracious inscriptions. Facing the fireplace hangs 
the portrait of the Duchess herself, painted by Cabanel. 

To the right, sheltered by a screen covered with photographs, is the 
pretty little sofa generally occupied by the mistress of the house. A 

second screen, made entirely of glass and not quite so high as the other, 
makes the corner into a little boudoir, as it were, with easy chairs, 
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ottomans, another little chest of drawers like the one already mentioned, 
and two tables covered with photographs, Sévres china, Venetian vases 
full of flowers, a mass of trinkets and knick-knacks, portraits of the 
Prince and Princesse Charles de Ligne, and, lastly, miniatures of all the 
Duchess’s children in delicate pearl frames. 

Such is this salon, the favourite room of the Duchesse de Doudeauville, 
at once very cosy and very luxurious, luxurious in the style and magni- 
ficence of its furniture, and cosy in the abundance of little personal 
belongings. 

She seems to have surrounded herself here with all her relations, 
wishing to have before her at least the pictures of all she loves, since 
she cannot have the originals always actually beside her. It is here 
that she is ‘‘at home” every day between one and three to her friends, 
and from five to seven to general acquaintances; it is here that those 
many pleasant evenings are spent when the Duchess does not go out; 
for she rarely leaves her own house except on the night of the opera 
or the play. On Tuesday evenings, however, all the salons of the first 
floor are thrown open, together with the spacious gallery which extends 
the whole length of the court-yard. 

This gallery is also decorated in pure Louis-Quatorze, white and gold, 
and furnished in Louis-Seize style, like nearly all the house, with exqui- 
site decorations above the doors, and red and silver drapery alternating 
with the gilded woodwork; with its grand proportions, like those of a 
royal palace, the gallery might almost be a part of Versailles. 

At the further end are two doors facing each other, the one leading 
to the Duchess’s own apartments, the bedroom and dressing-rooms which 
form the continuation of the petit salon, and the other to the apartments 
of the Duke. 

The private rooms of a man who occupies a high position both in 
society and in politics, possess a peculiar interest. Do not the surround- 
ings proclaim the man, and is not the soul of every great personality 
visible in the dwelling? _ The industry and the high breeding of the 
Duke are at once betrayed in the mingled sobriety and sumptuousness 
which characterise these rooms, and the union of a lofty mind with 
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remarkable common sense is evident in the smallest details. Beginning 
with the anteroom, we find on the wall of green damask a rare collec- 
tion of pictures by Ribera, Guercino, Zurbaran, Giordano, Carracciolo, 
Velasquez, Pacheco, and Salvator Rosa; the rich severity of the Spanish 
school, the imaginative power of the Neapolitan school, grouped around — 
that all-powerful master, that fertile and mighty genius who seems 
to concentrate in himself the whole power of the seventeenth century— 
Rubens ! 

Next comes the Duke’s study, very soberly furnished with Louis-Quatorze 
tapestries and glass cases serving as stands for statuettes and curiosities, 
ancient bronzes, albums, and portraits. Amongst the latter are the Duke’s 
granddaughter, Mademoiselle de Luynes, painted by her mother, and a 
beautiful head of the Duke’s eldest son, who died before he was twenty. 
In the middle of the room stands a large table littered over with papers 
the greater number of which are documents submitted to the notice of 
the President of the Right. 

The Duke’s bedroom is in the Louis-Seize style, and is a very store- 
house of personal treasures, the portraits of those dearest to him being 
well shown off on their background of green brocade; there hangs Cardinal 
de La Rochefoucauld, and a sister who died young; here the Duchesse 
de Doudeauville, née Montmorency, his mother; further on the Duchesse 
de Bisaccia, née Polignac, his first wife, and lastly, above all the others, 
Princesse Marie de Ligne, Duchesse de Doudeauville and Bisaccia, the 
divinity of the house! 

Close to the bed, and not far from his mother’s portrait, is a large 
ivory crucifix, whose gleaming whiteness illumines the somewhat sombre 
severity of the room. The furniture is Louis-Seize, in mahogany, and on 
an easel are photographs and plans of Bonnétable and Esclimont, splendid 
country mansions, all the more beloved by the proprietor as he has 
undertaken to restore them completely to their former grandeur. 

‘‘T am,” he said laughingly one day, alluding to his love for masonry, 
‘‘T am a great ‘restorer’ before the Lord.” ‘God grant,” was the 
reply of his ‘right-thinking’ friend, ‘‘that your hand may be as successful 
in politics as it is in building.” 
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Beyond the bedroom is the dressing-room, adorned with oriental 
hangings. In the alcove hangs a marvellous Fragonard, and by the sofa 
are some little tables covered with books. On each side are antechambers, 
and rooms reserved for the secretaries. The telephone is within reach, 
and I should wonder if the telegraph were not fitted up: in some obscure 
corner ! 

e 

Let us now return to the point we started from, namely the first 
salon, and follow a narrow passage on the right, panelled with mirrors 
and adorned with flowers, till we reach the conservatory which the 
Duchess has made into her summer drawing-room. It adjoins the dining- 
room and is a royal caprice of the mistress of the house, and one of © 
the largest conservatories in’ Paris; it is a veritable Crystal Palace, with 
a glistening dome under which is a hanging garden like those of Babylon. 
All around, standing in marble basins, are exotic plants and palms: of 
all kinds. A clump of shrubs, higher than the rest, grows from a 
rockery in the centre. Flowers are everywhere, in groups or in beds, 
and all the verdure and the flowers are set in a fine mosaic of brilliant 
colouring. In one corner is an enormous Japanese umbrella shading the 
bamboo chairs and oriental sofas covered with embroidered cushions. 
At the further end isa little door leading to the chapel where, every 
morning, a priest attached to the house says mass. The Duchess, 
wishing above all things to render due homage to the. Divine Master, 
has herself undertaken the duties of sacristan in this little chapel. 
Needless to say that the altar is most piously adorned, and that the 
valuable lace and fair linen cloths are preserved with the utmost care, 
together with the ornaments in the sacristy. 

Re-entering the conservatory, we can pass at once, if we like, to the 
park which is the supreme glory of the de La Rochefoucauld house. 
The way leads down a rocky stair between two rows of palms, sheltered 
overhead by a vaulted glass roof, and joining, at the lower end, a smaller 
conservatory which communicates with the terrace. 

The ground-floor is reserved for the reception rooms, and only used 
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on great days. Six salons parallel with a gallery occupy the main part 
of the floor, and are approached by a vestibule and a double anteroom 
which faces the grand staircase, and like it, is of marble with panels 
of tapestry. These are of the Louis-Quinze period, and represent mytho- 
logical subjects. 

First of all, looking on to the court, is a salon-galerie of equal size 
with the gallery on the first floor and united by three large bays to the 
salon similar to that of the Duchess, which occupies the middle of the 
house. There is the same decoration of white and gold, and the same 
Louis-Seize furniture in red and silver. Among the portraits is one of 
Louis XV, given by the King himself to the Duke’s ancestor. 

On the garden side there are, as I said, six salons, a magnificent 


suite which we must examine in order. At the further end is the 
room that belonged to the late Duke, and after his death to the 
Duchess, his second wife. Both breathed their last in it. It con- 


tains red damask hangings and several fine pictures, the principal of 
which is the Duke's portrait. Another, quite a small picture, repre- 
sents the Rambouillet Hunt, of which M. de La Rochefoucauld was a 
member. 

There are pictures again in the second drawing-room, a pure Louis-Seize 
room, with its grey panels and old tapestry furniture, ‘‘ The Woman 
Taken in Adultery” by Giorgione, and Murillo’s ‘‘Child Jesus” bearing 
the cross, crowned with thorns, and with a death’s head at His feet ; 
two pictures by Rubens, the portrait of Cardinal de Lenoncourt, etc. 
On the mantel-piece are some Sévres vases, and a group representing 
Marie-Antoinette and her children. 

Now we enter the central drawing-room which is a repetition of the 
one above, with its three French windows opening on to the garden 
steps, its three archways joining the gallery, and its glass doors with gilt 
tracery. The Louis-Quinze furniture is splendid, and the red and silver 
brocade which occurs so often throughout the house, looks particularly 
fine here in its gilt setting. On an immense, carved, gilt console, 
stands a bust of the present Duke’s father. In a recess is a photo- 
graph representing, grouped round the master of the house, all the 
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personnel of the French Embassy at the time when the Duke was 
Ambassador in London, where he and the Duchess will be so long re- 
membered. 

The decoration of the next room is again white and gold, but the 
room is more sumptuous than any of the others, on account of the 
splendid ‘‘ Marie Leczinska”’ tapestry. This tapestry, made for the Queen 
of France, was subsequently acquired by the La Rochefoucauld family, 
and has been carefully preserved by them. Remarkable carved doorways 
and tapestry portraits of Louis XV and Marie Leczinska, a Madonna by 
Guido, and various other portraits, complete the treasures of this room, 
which might almost be a museum, were it not for the graceful furniture 
which preserves its character of a drawing-room. 

The small dining-room comes next, and is quite charming with its 
walls of mirrors, and its three magnificent blue and gold Sévres vases 
standing on a gilt console. 

Then comes the large dining-room, the last of the suite. Mirror 
panels let into the white and gold wainscot, three large windows, one 
opening as a door into the little conservatory already mentioned, and 
used as a smoking room, furniture of the eighteenth century, as_ the 
gilt consoles denote, such is the framework; but the reader must pic- 
ture to himself an immense table loaded with silver, glass, and flowers, 
surrounded by a living garland of beautiful women, whose sparkling 
jewels are reflected in the shining crystals of the candelabra. Between 
the ladies sit men distinguished for political importance or noble birth, 
and at the head of this company, the hostess, extremely simple in the 
faultless elegance of her toilette, and herself forming the brightest orna- 
ment amid all these splendours. : 


* 
* * 


Such is the picture. Let the reader now imagine the sumptuous 
fétes, the first floor being reserved for the élite of the Faubourg; the 
ground floor being thrown open in all its splendour to a crowd of deputies, 
senators, and the aristocracy, who form the ordinary contingent at the 
grand receptions of the house of La Rochefoucauld. 
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The immense court-yard is covered in by a tent, groups of plants are all 
around the steps, and the whole fairy scene is lighted with electric light. 
As for the garden, when it is illuminated a giorno, and the midsummer 
air allows of the guests wandering out during the intervals of music, 
it forms a most fantastic and charming scene with the Bengal-lights 
flooding here and there banks of flowers, and soft carpets of grass. 
We can still remember a /ée given on this colossal scale, when the 
whole house was gaily thrown open to all Paris, when the terrace 
was levelled and transformed into a theatre, joining the lower conserva- 
tory, whose staircase led up to a most charming and ingeniously contrived 
stage on the first floor, dazzling in its framework of Japanese lanterns, 
the whole conceived by the imagination of a poet, and carried out by the 
munificence of the Duchesse de Doudeauville. Upon this stage was played, 
before an audience of more than two thousand, a delightful little Japanese 
comedy, written specially for the occasion by Raoul Toché, set to music 
by Serpette, and performed by Jeanne Granier. _ 

We might enumerate many another entertainment on a smaller scale. 
The balls given in spring are reserved for young folk, and dedicated by 
the Duchess to her daughters’ friends, but it is to the more solemn 
receptions, the sumptuous entertainments following on grand dinner-parties, 
that the Duchess invites French ‘‘ Society,” and any foreign princes who 
may happen to be in Paris. Last season, however, there were three 
large balls, occupying all the salons of both floors, and attended by 
more than two thousand guests; as for concerts, their proceeds are 
given to the poor, and the Duchess prefers to arrange them in the rooms 
of the Hotel Continental or elsewhere. 


. 
* * 


Madame de La Rochefoucauld lives for the six months from January 
to June in Paris, and then settles in that delightful country house in the 
Vallée-aux-Loups (at present to be sold), which, built by Chateaubriand 
in the middle of a park, has been so wonderfully restored and embellished 
by the Duc de Doudeauville. 


To indicate the sumptuous elegance of the Vallée-aux-Loups, we need 
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only mention that the cost of keeping up the hothouses alone was 
100,000 francs per annum! As it is within an hour’s journey of Paris, 
there is the same succession of dinners as in the Rue de Varennes, and 
the Duchess continues to play her quasi-royal part in the midst of her 
little court. In July she takes the waters, and, being away from home, 
spends the month quietly resting. Such a rest is indispensable before 
going to the Chateau de Bonnétable, where her duties are perhaps more 
onerous than elsewhere, for they are political, and consist of a series 
of receptions, solemn dinners, and other social functions, inseparable from 
the position of leader of a party. 

September, October, and November are spent at the Chateau d’Escli- 
mont, where shooting-parties are the pretext for a most sumptuous 
hospitality. It is here that they lead the ‘‘great life” in its widest 
acceptation, that life of the aristocracy as it was understood in the last 
century. 

The Duchesse de Doudeauville spends the close of the year in Belgium 
with her mother, the Dowager Princesse de Ligne, for whom she enter- 


tains the warmest affection. 


CLAUDE VENTO. 
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